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PBEFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

This second edition of a work, which has met with such 
a generous reception both from the educated public and 
from learned critics, has not been fundamentally altered. 
It is possible that materials, so fragmentary and gleaned 
from so many sources, might here and there have been 
arranged in an order more satisfactory to the critical 
reader. On the other hand, it is not improbable that 
something of the freshness of the original impression 
derived from the authorities might be lost in an effort to 
obtain a more perfect sequence. At the same time the 
opportunity of a reprint has been used to make a good 
many minor changes. An occasional looseness of expres¬ 
sion has been amended; statements which seemed too 
strong or incautious have occasionally been toned down; 
and some slips as to fact, or the form of proper names, 
have been corrected. A few additional references have 
been inserted in the notes, especially to Friedlander’s 
Sittengeschichte Moths, which, although it deals only with 
the society of the first and second centuries, may be 
instructively used for purposes of comparison with the 
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society of the later Empire. Lastly, a table of the more 
important dates of the period has been added, with the 
object of facilitating the perusal of a book in which 
some knowledge of the general history is necessarily 
assumed. 


Qth July 1899 . 


PBEFACE 


A few words of preface seem to be necessary to explain 
the object of this book, and the limits within which the 
writer has wished to confine it. It is perhaps superfluous 
to say that nothing like a general history of the period 
has been attempted. That is a task which has been 
already accomplished by abler hands. The subject of 
this work is mainly what it professes to be, the inner life 
and thoughts of the last three generations in the Empire 
of the West. If external events are referred to, it is only 
because men's private fortunes and feelings cannot be 
, severed from the fortunes of the State. 

The limits of the period covered by this study of 
Roman society have not been arbitrarily chosen. The 
last hundred years of the Western Empire seem marked 
off both by momentous events, and, for the student of 
society, by the authorities at his command. The com¬ 
mencement of the period coincides roughly with the 
passage of the Gothic hordes across the Danube, the 
accession of Gratian and Theodosius, the termination of 
the long truce between paganism and the Christian 
Empire, and the reopening of the conflict which, within 
twenty years, ended in the final prohibition of heathen 
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rites. It closes, not only with the deposition of the last 
shadowy Emperor of the West, but with the practical 
extinction of Eoman power in the great prefecture of the 
Gauls. Perhaps even more obvious are the lines drawn 
by the fullest authorities for our subject. The earliest 
extant letters of Symmachus, which describe the relations 
of the last generation of great pagan nobles, belong to 
the years 376-390. The literary and political activity 
of Ausonius coincides with the same years, and from his 
poems we derive an invaluable picture of a provincial 
society in the reigns of Gratian and Theodosius. A 
searching light is thrown on the same generation by 
some of S. Jerome s letters, by the SaluTnalia of Macro- 
bius, and by many Inscriptions. At the other end of 
our period we are almost equally fortunate in our infor¬ 
mation. The works of Apollinaris Sidonius of Auvergne 
are a priceless revelation of the state of society, both in 
Rome and in Gaul, from the accession of Avitus till the 
final triumph of the Visigothic power. 

For is there wanting a certain bond of union among 
these and other scattered materials when they are closely 
scrutinised. At the beginning of the period, Roman 
society is indeed sharply divided in a determined religious 
struggle, and the sharpness of the contrast is rendered 
more decided by the increasing fervour of asceticism. 
But at the hottest moment of the conflict there was a 
mass of scepticism, lukewarmness, or wavering conformity, 
between the confines of the opposing creeds. The influ¬ 
ences which inspired that attitude had not spent their 
force at the close of the fourth century. When the 
terrors of the anti-pagan laws had produced an outward 
submission, the Christianity of many of the noble and 
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lettered class seems to have been far from enthusiastic. 
The discipline of, the schools was a powerful rival of the 
Church. Men who had had that training were steeped 
in the lingering sentiment of paganism, and looked with 
distrust, or even with contempt, on the severer form of 
Christian renunciation. One can scarcely doubt that 
Sidonius, in his early manhood, and some of his 
friends down to the fall of the Western Empire, would 
have been far more at home in the company of 
Symmachus or Elavianus than in that of S. Paulinus 
of Nola. 

It would, of course, be impossible to treat of society 
in such a period without some reference to those who 
devoted themselves to the higher ideals of the Christian 
life. But they belong rather to the future. Our interest 
in these pages must be concentrated on those whose 
greatest pride it was to preserve and transmit the tradi¬ 
tions of the past. The main purpose of this work is to 
give some account of that worldly society which, in its 
ideals, tone, and external fortunes, had undergone but 
little change between the reign of G-ratian and the 
dethronement of Romulus Augustulus. 

The period is an obscure one, and the materials are 
widely scattered. The difficulty of arranging them in 
an" orderly view is not slight; and the writer is painfully 
conscious that a critical eye may easily discover omis¬ 
sions and faults of treatment. His only claim is that 
he has made an honest attempt to answer a question 
which has often presented itself to his own mind 
How were men living, and what were their thoughts 
and private fortunes, during that period of momentous 
change ? 
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houses fortified—Roads unsafe—Mode of travelling—Country house 
visits—Voroangus and Prusianum—Daily life at a country house- 
position of women—They are treated with great respect-—Few 
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deserters heavily punished-The frontier gtirrkuH melt away^Bkvmi 
called to arms in 400—Disorganisation of the posting wmc® on th© 
great roads—Abuse of meiw- -‘Officer* bound to tho some® desert-— 
The animals are not properly fed—The tyranny ami corruption of tin® 
curiesi—They have to he peremptorily removed from krgo districts— 
Growth of brigandage—Character of the shepherds of B, Italy™- 
Shepherd and brigand almost synunymm^-Agimt# on remote states 
in collusion with the criminals— The use of hordes forbidden through¬ 
out seven provinces of Italy - Deserters from the army become 
dangerous banditti -Signs of the growth of poverty - ■ -Sale of children 
in the famine of 450—Plunder of tombs—Decay of public buildinja 
—Poor exiles from Africa allowed to practise in the Italian courts 

Pages 227-244 


CHAPTER II 


fHB DECAY OF THE MIDDLE CLASS ARD TUB AUtMtANDIHEMENT 
OF Till ARISTOCRACY 

Roman wealth chiefly in land—Decay of commerce from the third century 
—Depressed condition of the merchant class in the later Empire- 
two classes of landed proprietors, the senatorial and the curia!—■ 
Senators exempt from municipal hxmlrnn - I hmy of th®- munici¬ 
palities in the fourth century—The earn now eomjmml of owners of 
at least 25 jugera of land—Enormous IkbiUtki of the mudales—They 
had to assess ami collect the land-taxes of their district-daable for 
all deficits—The ourial class was being depleted without being idd® to 
recruit its numbers from below—The emperor* devote great attention 
to the cuna^m enactments d® Dmummihm ^The flight of the 
oumlea—Iheir attempt to obtain admission to the senatorial class— 
— deans of doing so—In the fifth century this movement was t»orem p- 
ton y stopped—Persona of curial dement recalled from places in the 
public service— The curiaPs position became a hereditary servitude— 
His personal freedom curtailed on every sidc-Ho could not go abroad 
or dispose of his property-The whole force of law exerted to prevent 
his escape—How he did aecap*-Often by placing himself under the 
patronageof a groat landowner-As the curia! classshrankin numbers, 
their liabilities became hoavier-Por the Oode shows that the tax- 
bearing area was’ contracting—And there was an appreciation in gold, 
which, since a large proportion of the taxes had to be paid in gold, 

6 ^ my oi the large proprietor to 

absorb the smaller very markod-The ruined farmer taLs refuge on 

ftWW?’ of thi * of patronage- -Attempts to 
check t by legislation meffectual-How the great proprietor got the 
small farmer m his grasp-Sccret or fraudulent sales-The senatorial 
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figures among them—They have great social influence.Fashion of 

barbarian dress in Rome has to be restrained by law in the reign of 
Honorius—Immense number of barbarians settled on estates as coloni 
—Examples—The Invasions of the fifth century not of a uniform and 
overwhelming character—Estimated strength of the Visigoths, Burgun¬ 
dians, and Franks: in Gaul — Invasions differed in character ami 
objects—Some merely for plunder, others for regular settlement— In 
the latter case the chief acts as a Roman official, and carries on the 
Roman administration—Wide differences among the invaders in 
culture, religion, and moral character—Example from Norioum in the 
time of S. Severinus—The Invasions, thus complex and various in 
character, produced very different impressions on different minds 

Pages 285-30:' 


CHAPTEK II 

ROMAN FEELING ABOUT THE INVASIONS AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE EMPIRE 

The first terror on the approach of the Goths-Might to places of security 
The alarm did not last long—Negotiations with Alario—Tho moral 
shock caused hy the capture of Rome—Lamentations of S. Jerome— 
His picture of the Invasions-Flight of the guildsmen of Rome-Fate 
of aristocratic exiles who fled to Africa—Cruelties of Count Homolian 
-Aetaal damage inflicted by the Goths probably not very great- 
The feelings of Rutilius Namatianus about Rome in 416—His nas 
sionate love of her and confidence in her destiny-The views of 
Or^us-He makes light of tho invasions-Hopos fora rapprlZIZu 

Rom!? E ° man the Empire may ^ 

Rome has given order to the world, but at a great cost to tlT.L 
_ ces Strong provincial feeling in Orosius—What the poems ^ Ad 

tellTra’ of allw a “ d the of Orientiua 

_ _ vraui uoss ot taith in Providenoe—Growth of athn?oK„ 
dl^Tlri^Dianna wrote to refute the same scepticism in his 
“ a " “ i ““" E “ m< 

barbarian chief— Orosius a-nd q i * welcome the rule of til© 
the problems of the tLe-Romln^f ' om P ared - T ^y alone faced 
although he has no horror of fh A h v ^ in ^ I S s ^ ron 8 er in Orosius, 
in Roman soe ty ZZ tZZZZZ 1 ™™ ha8 lost «th 
belongs to the new mS-vLs fd i? 61 ^ A rot Mie fut «e 
—He represents a different world from thatof f? olllnari3 Sidoni «a 
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of Auvergne in 474—The Eiuharitikos of Paulinus Fcllwu* • -Ho wa 
a grandson of Ausonius—General character of the pmtm — Paulina 
has little interest in public affairs, yot his poem has a great value- 
It is the sole authority for the temporary occupation of Bordeaux b* 
the Visigoths in 114—Their movements from 412 till 414—They *up 
port Jovinus and then overthrow him—Ataulphua at Narlnmne—-Hi 
marriage with Placidia, the sister of Honorius—How Ataulphua oann 
to occupy Bordeaux, and proclaim Attalus as Empcror-Paulium 
obliged to aocept the office of Count of the Urges*** -The Gothi 
leave Bordeaux—Paulinus loses everything and Hies to Baas, whfoj 
is besieged by the Goths—A servile revolt break* out in thuac— 
Paulinus determines to appeal for aid to the king of the Alans, win 
is serving with the Goths—Strange interview --The Alan kins 
deserts the Goths, who decamp—'The subsequent fortunes of Uulimi* 
—He thinks of beooming a monk—Falls into poverty ■ Fato of his 
sons—In his old age reooives unexpectedly from an unknown Goth 
the price of some portion of his estates at Bordeaux • Light which the 
Euchanstieos throws on the attitude of the Goths to Romo- -Fim-tua. 
tions of Gothic policy in the lifetime of ApoUlnarw Hidonius They 
sometimes support the Empire, sometimes they are at war with it — 

TS? in P« a06 - FaraU y <)f Sidonius on friendly terms 

with Theodonc IL-Sidonius also on good terms with the Bur- 
gundians Their settlement at Lyons—Chilperio magisttr miliftnn • 
m Burgundians a kindty race, but their personal habits offend tho 
taste of Sidomns—Change in tho attitude of tho Visigothio rnwer on 
to accession o Euric-Oauses of this-Roman nmladmiuia!rXi- 
Eunc an intolerant Arian—His encroachments - Overthrows tho 
Breton txccp* in Berry-Assails Auvergne-Gallant dSS m2" 
He MfiTth br<3ther ' m ' la 7,f Sidonius—Moral influence of Si.hmto 

The RoXo h -TT P a °P lB >»y solemn religious 

The So^tions introduced by Mam. Olaudianus of Vienne -Embassy 

o Epiphanius to Eurio—Negotiations of tho Tour hiohop, ’'1'h.iy 
surrender Auvergne to Euric-Indignant protest of Hi.loni •, i Z 
Eunc treated the Catholics-Soos left vacant-Climvl,™ m ■ ■ 

ruins—This policy subsequently mitigated, probably through "h” 

K» HW, Rornau ItiSI fi,"; 

toe to the fortress of Livia-Leo obtos h^Xj f t ! 
Bordeaux—His flattery of Eurio and ^ 

his diooese—Attitude of the Gallo-Roman nobla~to*tho cX" 1 
Some seclude themselvos and fortify their liousn# V . Q ®r ul * I f ~ 
probably not much to fear except f 
service under the German king as adminis^toL wi It 
needed—Position and character of Leo the seorctarv i y l , t ‘" y '™ ro 
tribe of delators—Their sinister 

the Germans wished to maintain order, there are signB of su.Sln 
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probably little serious study of philosophy*—Examples of superficial 
treatment of the subject in Sidoniua and Marti anus Capelin -Serious 
study of philosophy found only among ecclesiastics - The aemi- 
Pelagian school —The controversy between Faust,us and Mam, 
Claudianus on the nature of the soul—Claudianus shows philosophic 
grasp and knowledge—Academic study confined t;o Grammar and 
Rhetoric—Greek and Latin grammarians—But the study of Greek was 
evidently declining—Meaning of Grammar -What the grammarian 
taught—Antiquarianism—Traces of literary appreciation ■ Criticism of 
Yirgil in the Saturnalia of Maerobiua—Virgil the favourite author— 
Next in popularity, Terence and Horace—The influence of Statius— 
Oicero not popular in the fifth century— Pliny a favourite model— 
Sallust the most admired prose writer—Opposition between literary 
and antiquarian modes of study—Dry-aa-duat scholars at Bordeaux— 
Grammar might have developed into a systematic liberal education 
but came to be far inferior to rhetoric— The rage for declamatory 
displays in the fourth century—The triumph of the rhetor Palladium 
The character of the rhetorical training—How it had degenerated 
into a mere display of conventional skill in dealing with unreal sub¬ 
jects—The moral and intellectual results of this discipline™- Abject 
submission to authority whether political or literary—It produces a 
tendency to insincere flattery— Example from the Adm OrafMrum 
of Ausonius—And from the Panegyrics of Hidmnus on Avitus and 

Anthemius—The interchange of flattery in literary coteries_Its 

absurd exaggerations illustrated — The passion for literary fame 
even in an ascetic like S, Jerome—The anxious literary ambition of 
Sidonius—Yet, in spite of the idolatry of style, there was a manifest 
decadence, of which Sidonins was fully conscious Failure of mental 
energy—Dreams of history which was never written * Why .Sidonius 
did not write the history of the invasion of Attila-Tlm fifth century 
can only show meagre chronicles — Prosper and Idatius -Their 
characteristics — The poverty of imagination in poetic art vainly 
supplemented by mythological ornament—Examples from Sidonius— 
His epithalamium for the wedding of Poiomius and Iberia-Ilia prose 
style is as full of literary faults as his poetry - -.The men whom he 
flatters probably had the same literary vices m himself The crowd 
of brilliant literary people in his time-Yet they have left no 
trac ® Pages 885-451 
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THi PAOAN AKI8TOUKAOY ANt> THK UOtmmiQN OF I'AKTfRS 

Ilf aptto of the mom! form which ctumred tin* future to 
the (’lirMthm tailii, itn final triumph wtw lung dohtytul 
ftcligimm couuervati im i», of all forum of attachment to 
the past, probably the ni'wt difficult to overcome. It 
ha.i it i neat in the d**ep*Mt uml most powerful inatincts of 
human nature, whieh, when they have once twined 
thotmi.dve i around a -acred aymhul of devotion, are only 
torn away after a lone -druggie. Hut thin form of 
attachment ii peculiarly obstinate when it is identified, 
tw religion him .-in often been, with patriotic reverence for 
the -dory of an ancient Mate, which in the otnetm of ita 
htrth, the election of itn magiMotion, the daily work of 
peaceful ndtumi itmtion, or in the fttmw of war, and the 
exultation of compiled, turn for many a*;en rerognimfil the 
name dn tie* emotion amt help. Superstition* fancy, or 
the deductive churn of mcml feMivitSs, may keep the 
vulgar isiii itaut to the old faith ; hut the e|m«i which in 
hipjt ofliee haa heeti }M*euilty charged with the nafety of 
tie* State, ami which, in a i-fiain of real or imagined 
atieettry, r» more rl».-:elv idcutitied with its career, hi 
penetrated with a deeper cornier vath-au than that, of the 
common herd. Anthpiamn am! literary eulture also 
i»mfiu«e re!upon,t tciitiiuent. or replaee it, when it him 
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decayed. Even the sceptical epicurean, to whom all 
faiths are alike, will prefer that which has the refined 
charm of immemorial possession, and which has received 
an added dignity and glory from the magic touch of 
genius, and the reverence of heroic characters. 

Eor nearly a hundred years the emperors had inter¬ 
mittently denounced the practice of the rites of 
heathenism. Yet the edict 1 which closes the long 
series of anti-pagan laws shows, by the fierceness of 
its tone, and the severity of the penalties with which it 
threatens the offender, that the spirit of paganism was 
not yet crushed. In the very years in which Theodosius 
was issuing the laws which Were to extinguish the 
ancient superstition, men were reviving a prophecy thai 
the religion of the Cross was about to reach its final 
tern, and the most solemn pagan rites were publicly 
celebrated . 8 At the close of the fourth century the 
majority of the Senate were little touched by the 
hnstian faith , 4 although the wives and daughters of 
some of them had adopted its most ascetic form, 
btaunch adherents of paganism still held the Urban or 
Pretorian prefecture in the reign of Honorius. They 
might still meet, apparently with no thought of the immi¬ 
nent triumph of the Church, to hear one of their number 

foXl l sacerdotal lore of Borne , 8 and another set 
the , 1 St01c or Alexan drian interpretation of the 

“Sr ° tS C ° m ? nd ° f mSUT ^ SCience P° sse ^ d by 

„/° L , p* 1 * great poet, as if he were writing in the 
T?e of Augustus, could invite the Christian Emperor 

“TSLT7 T skrines * the #*■* 

■ 0ld splendour surrounded the imperial palace 


1 Mv. Th. tit. iii. 

q * o’ Ofo. Dei, xviii. S3. 

See oeeck 3 Symmachus, cxviii 
* C.I.L. vi. 512. 

‘ Seeck’s Sym, liv, ; Zos. iv. 59, 


For the opposite view of. Prud. 

m *’i 66 i Dmbim. Dp. 17, 
10, Kauschen, Jahrbtlcher der Ohr 
Kirche, p. 119. 

5 Macrob. Sat. 

’ Claudian, de Sex. Com Sen. 44 , 
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with a divine guardianship. Another pagan pout, 1 who 
had hem prefect of the city, a quarter of a century after 
the death of Theodosius, could pour contempt on fclrn 
Christian profession, ami rejoice, at the sight, of th« 
villagers of Ktruria gaily eelehrating the rites of (kirk in 
the springtime. Magic and divination of every form had 
long been under the ban of the Htate, Yet a prefect of 
IlonoriuH proposed to employ the Tuscan 8otr,crer«, a who 
ottered the aid of their arte against Alarm, and Litorius, 
lighting against a mteo.e«aor of Alaric. in Until, consulted 
the pagan seem before his last Hattie, under tint walk of 
Toulouse,* In tint last years of the Western Umpire, the 
diviners of Africa wen* practising their arts among the 
nominal Christians of Atptituine,* 

Ling after the external rites of heathenism had been 
suppressed, the pagan tone ’‘ami spirit retained its hold 
tm men's imagination i. The uhatimiUg unchanging eon* 
nervatum of the Unman character never displayed itself 
more strikingly than in tie* age when Unman institutions 
acre t«t!en»g. That race, an teuuoieiu of the pant, 
yet an bold and uggiv.-uive, always ntrove to disguise 
fundamental changei, and to retain the charm of old 
;i.ioK’intiii*i i niider altered etrcum.dance i, In thin, as in 
other mipecta, the <Imr-dt carried on the tradition of 
pagan Umno, The prejudice) and attachments of a 
thousand yearn, which might lie proof against the fervid 
dialect,it- of ft, Augu dine, were gently trained by pious 
arts to turn to other objects of love and devotion,Him 
followed the ad vice of the great pontiff, to break tins 
idols and eomieerate the churches, The cycle of this 
t 'hri-tnm y“ 4 ar w,vi in many point,) adapted to the pagan 
caltmdiir. The cult, of snintu ami martyr,) was estule 
Ifih.-d at the viay altars where meeuue had been ottered 

1 H'thl, S ami, $ IPK MM 19 IMt * M 

' * 4$, JM. r,4*»** M, Ml Mitt ( fh«i 

1 ti* iV/A ptupml^ut 

4 fp ll» m .4 /)« ft M 
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Setrj?:' At Uaples, lamps burning before 
the faSy V !g“ ?“» t th » se More 

weaned tL*> V Th ° Ishp of the ^ mot her 

goddess of l ^ eiIlan P eas ant from the worship of a 
goddess of less immaculate fame 

eehturv^m 8, no ^ € °f Aquitaine in the fifth 

who bLdV/^ 85 reaUy P a § an as the Peasant 
®andf»r T the ° ld ^ on Mount Eryx His 
to aw" •? he dayS of Ausonius may have conformed 
^ S ° me ° f ^ n4gh* have sold 

JeZe t^t i° U0Wed & ^nus tS Kola or S 
little of ^ Pet3l f leiiein; but he himself was often as 
before him h T ^ f S men w ho, three generations 
Altar of Vi + & P eadec * w *th the Emperor to leave the 
hemiJhf- I ^ “ the Se3a te-house Like Ausonius! 

and visit thTnefbh ^ perfunctor y homage to Christ, 8 
but the who! . town for the Easter festival- 

%££££ *-V 4* and 

him far „,l„ f „ Tte Eotaa " schools had moulded 
Srotn »?s ** te “ chi « » f <*» Church. The 

tremendous force ■ and T ^ ^ !ophist *' ™ > 
all novelty mad^l Z , ™l “ force whhb I 'PdM 
rather than to th^^ W ^ v !°° ked 10 tte 
had been nmiric'KmJ " ^ tbe hterature on which he 

*r - 

teachers were saturated with^TT n ^ 1 allusions - His 

end maintained a cold aJTd wMch to the 

devotion. From S * attitude t0 Christian 

to the great deeds of ^ heSt years hls S aze was turned 
great deeds of Eoman heroes who had worshipped 


i. 23i Zanam? *** Civ ' au stecte> 
2 Maury, La Magie, p. 152. 
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Maw and •IujuU'i , 1 who had read tin* fate of their 
campaigns iu tin' Hash ol* lightning or the {light of birds 
or tins out mils of the victim at the, altar, who had con¬ 
sulted the (Huthlaemi seer about their objects of ambition 
or their hour of deaths If he could not rival the 
achievements of these great suns of Homo, he could still 
add hia imtnu to the Fasti iu whieh theirs appeared. 
He could maintain the stately forma of the past, and 
th« literary and auth|uarhui tradition which lie regarded 
M the lined ttsaonee of the national life. 

In the Hind stand which paganism made against 
imjwrial edicts and the polemic of the Church, many 
liirteront forms were array ml, Sensuality and gross 
superstition in the degraded manses clung to the rites 
of magic and divination, to the excitement of the circus, 
and the uhnecnities of the theatre. And these huso 
bt!hienee,i hue' maintained their hold, I hit it would bo 
ft grave mr,it,i!.e to suppose that the old faith rested 
only on ignorant att pet.station jmd ;irii,iu;dity, or on the 
hard formalt au of the old Helmut mythology. For 
many generations the eults of Ksmtern origin, the worship 
of iMia ; 1 of the <treat Mother, and Mithra, had satisfied 
tlevofioiud f.vhmg which emitd Sim! little nourishment 
in tfie retd iilolnietnm-i of old Human religion, or the 
hriltiaut, iu»»hrd|*>morpl><siH of Ureeee, The in lerijitiomi 
of the fourth century rei>-at the enduring power of these 
Syrian or Egyptian worship-i* They eitltivated an 
ecstatic devotion, and gave nibef to remorse for aim 


1 lilt * 

M *»t tlm 

#**b’ **/\ * f U i 

|lfi, I, i*. ft, :i i>y 

00. *4 !*, «**'>»• ,t*tu 

iMblmi 

f 

1 Th»» 

hmtmU ft* . *>/ 

if, it i 


>T * ^ ‘ r,% *b 4 f*M 

^!kl V*, '*d»Whnl mw **n»**, 

si tf*l tlm 

tli^H muShUm-mum 
4- 4i!«M iii f4** yntillb * */. iv, X 

1 :\fs fi4fIK h*r f i|#»l ,V*4\ 
I. «, *4 4 §<!'* :% is, 14 

* v|, 4411 VA, in 

mi *4, ftotutt, Jl, |I ( 

hiU * ri/ni* |v Hi 
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They had their mystic brotherhood.-! suitl guilds, with 
an initiatory baptismal rite. 1 They had their rules and 
periods of fasting and abstinence from all the pleasures 
of sense. They had a priesthood set apart from the 
world with the tonsure and a peculiar habit. And, in 
initiation to their mysteries, a profound impression was 
made on the imagination and feelings of the novice. 
The baptism of blood, of which many a stone record 
remains, wan the crowning rite of the later paganism, 
relieving the guilty conscience, and regarded as a new 
birth. 8 It can hardly bo doubted that, while these cults 
may not have supplied the moral tone and discipline, 
which was the great want in all heathen systems, they 
stimulated a devotional feeling which was unknown to 
the native religious of Greece and Home. There was, 
moreover, in this later pagan movement, penetrated as it 
was by syncretism, a decided tendency to monotheistic 
faith. 8 Praotextatus held the most prominent place 
among the last generation who openly worshipped Isis, 
Mithra, Hecate, and Magna Mater.* Yet, in the 
Saturnalia, he is put forward to ejcplaiu that, under the 
many names of the Pantheon, it is the attributes of one 
Great Power which are really adored. 6 

The inner monotheism of the loftier minds in paganism 
was the fruit of a millennium of the freest and most dis¬ 
interested philosophic movement in history. More than 
five centuries before Christ, Greek speculation had lifted 
men’s minds to the conception of a mysterious Unity 
behind the phantasmagoria of sense.'’ In the fifth 
century after Christ, Mae.rohius, at once Pagan and 
Neoplatouist, holds fast to the doctrine of the Infinite 


1 Apul. MfL xl <\ 22 ; IVrtuU. 
de * lkiptima, c. &, mm <*t HMtrta 

quibusd&m per iiUfkiitur, 

Isidis alicujus «t MUliim Ct’, 
Jut. tl 522 ; Porpliyr, AbU> if. 
p. 307. 


51 IVtulHit tsrtoUph* x. 1021. 

5 iMnllt*, il t\ t% ih s&fi* 

* (UL tl 17711 , 
s AW A i, 17, 

w Awl* *1 iri» L f*» * * 

fh rfott* nit* iko¥. 


* IIA* f 
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a new life to the religion of Rome. But old Roman 
patriotic feeling was perhaps the most powerful support 
of paganism in its final conflict with the Church. Mon 
like Symmachus, Plaviauus, and Vulusianus were often 
sceptics at heart. They may have believed vaguely in 
some Divine Power, and were ready to admit that Ho 
might be approached by many ways; but their real 
devotion was to Roma Dea, 1 the idealised genius of the 
Latin race, with its twelve centuries of victorious warfare 
and skilful worldwide organisation. In every atop of 
that marvellous career, their ancient gods had boon their 
partners. The forms of its ancestral religion worn inex¬ 
tricably intertwined with the whole fabric of the State.® 
Imbedded in law, language, literature, the deepest 
instincts of the people, her ancient worship seemed 
inseparable from the very identity of Rome. The true 
Roman, even though his religious faith might not be very 
deep or warm, inherited the most ancient belief of bis 
race that the gods of a city were sharers in all its 
fortunes. Apostasy from them was identified with a 

languid patriotism, and was regarded as the cause of 
public calamities. 8 The complete and literal acceptance 
o the Christian faith seemed to mean a refusal to per¬ 
form the duties of citizen or soldier, a scornful abandon¬ 
ment of the old traditions of culture, even a loss of faith 
m the mission of Rome . 4 

In that age, as in our own, there were widely different 
conceptions of the meaning of the Christian profession. 
There can be little doubt that there was a vast mass of 
interested and perfunctory conformity to the religion 
which had become the established religion of the State. 

u- P ry SOphlc sce P fcici8m and worldly tone of the 
cultivated pagan were often not much altered when he 


1 Claudian, de Sell (Hid, 46 • 
Bell. Get. SO; RutiL Namat. i. 

132. 

a Sym. Rel. 8, ergo Romanae 


ligionos ad Itamana jura non per- 
tment ? * 

? emuife arm us* 

AUiKMtt. Ep. xxt. 44*74 
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transferred his nominal allegiance from, his ancestral gods 
to Christ. There was a worldliness and easy self- 
indulgence in the higher rank of nominally Christian 
society, which moved alike the indignation of the ascetic 
and the good-humoured ridicule of the pagan observer. 1 
But a large and growing class took the claims of Christ 
more seriously. To carry out to the letter the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in the midst of a society 
penetrated with individualism and easygoing sensuality, 
seemed a hopeless attempt. 2 The aspiration after 
Christian perfection could be satisfied only by a with¬ 
drawal from the contamination of the world, and a 
complete renunciation of the duties of citizenship. This 
spirit has by some modern historians been made respon¬ 
sible for the resignation of the defence of the Empire to 
barbarian mercenaries, for the decay of industry and 
wealth, for the decline of letters and art, and the darkness 
of a thousand years. 3 And there is some of the religious 
literature of that period which gives a colour to part of 
this indictment. In the very years when the great 
invasions were desolating the provinces of the West, and 
when the hosts of Eadagaisus and Alaric were threatening 
the heart of the Empire, S. Paulinus wrote a remarkable 
letter to a soldier who felt himself drawn to the higher 
Christian life. 4 In this epistle the ascetic ideal is 
expounded with a breadth and absence of qualification 
which shock and amaze the modern reader. The 
evangelical counsels of perfection are construed in the 
sternest and most uncompromising fashion. Christian 


1 Hioron. c. Johann. Ifierosol. 8, 
miserabilis Praetextatus qui desig¬ 
nators consul cat mortims, bomo 
aaorilegua et idolomm cultor, solebat 
Unions beato papao Damaso dicere: 
** facite mo Eomanao eccloaiao epia- 
copum et ero protinus Christian us.” 
As a comment on this mot of Prae¬ 
textatus read the reflections on the 


conflict for the papal seat in 367 in 
Amm. Marc. 27, 3, 14. 

2 S. Paulin. Nol. Cam. x. 33, 
316 ; cf, Renan, M. AurMe, p. 627. 

3 Renan, M. Aurkle, pp. 695, 603, 
la vie humaine est suspendue pour 
mille ana. 

4 S. Paulin. JEp. xxv. 
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obedience is boldly represented as inconsistent with the 
duties of citizenship and the relations of family life. 
The love of father or mother, of wife or child, the desire 
for riches or honour, devotion to one’s country, are all so 
many barriers to keep the soul from Christ. There is 
not a word to indicate that a Christian life, worthy of 
the name, could be made compatible with the performance 
of worldly duties. The rich are condemned for ever, in 
the words of prophet or evangelist. 1 The soldier is a 
mere shedder of blood, 2 doomed to eternal torment. 8 
There is no possibility of serving both Christ and Caesar. 
This was the way in which secular life was regarded by 
the voluntary exiles who followed S. Jerome, in the last 
years of the fourth century, to the convents at Bethlehem, 
or who retired to the Syrian or Egyptian deserts, the 
islands of the Tuscan Sea, and the hermitages in the 
woods of GauL Such a movement might well seem to 
an old-fashioned Eoman as a renunciation, not only of 
citizenship, but of all the hard-won fruits of civilisation 
and social life. If this was the highest form of Christian 
life, as its devotees proclaimed it to be, then Christianity 
was the foe, not only of the old religion, but of the social 
and political order which Borne had given to the world. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the monks were 
execrated alike by the mob 3 4 5 and by the cultivated pagan 
noble. 5 6 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose that in general 
society the line between the two camps was sharply drawn. 
As a matter of fact, there was on either side a large 
wavering class, half-hearted, sceptical, or formalist. We 




* —iAAXAJ., JLJJJ* «A,A. 

per prophetam ait, .axte 
sunt omnes qui exaltati 
auro et argento.” In Evi 
qnoque clamat . . . “ V ae 
aivitibus,” etc, 

2 § 3, mortis minister < 


3 I& § 1, quod si maluerimui 
Oaesan militare quam Christo » . , 
ad Gehennam transferemur, 

4 Hieron. Up. 39, § 6 , quouaqtw 
genus detestabile non urbe pallitur I 
non lapidibus obruitur f 

5 RutiL Namat. i, 440. 
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know, on the testimony of Libanius, 1 that there were 
many sham converts to Christianity, whose conformity 
was due either to fear or motives of selfish ambition. 
Such men were ready to return to their old faith as 
lightly as the^r had conformed to the new. Apostasy to 
heathenism became so frequent that G-ratian and Theo¬ 
dosius felt bound to restrain it by severe legislation. 2 
The upper class were for generations far more united by 
the old social and literary tradition that they were 
divided by religious belief. There were friends of 
Sidonius living at the close of the Western Empire who 
were at heart as pagan as Symmachus who saw paganism 
finally proscribed. 3 In truth, the line between Christian 
and pagan was long wavering and uncertain. We find 
adherents of the opposing creeds side by side even in the 
same family at the end of the fourth century. Mixed 
marriages (imparia matrimonia) were evidently not 
uncommon. Any one acquainted with the life of S, 
Jerome will remember Paula, the great Roman lady, who 
was the leader of the aristocratic exodus to the Holy 
Places, 4 She gave up all her vast wealth to maintain 
the religious houses which she founded at Bethlehem. 5 
Her whole soul was absorbed in the study of the 
Scriptures, and in the thought of the life to come. 6 Yet 
Paula was united in early youth to a noble named Julius 
Toxotius, 7 who boasted of his descent from Aeneas, and 
who refused to abandon the worship of his ancestors. 
Their son, the younger Toxotius, who, at any rate in his 
youth, was also a staunch pagan, was married to Laeta, 8 
another devout friend of S. Jerome, to whom he addressed 
a letter on the proper education for a Christian maiden. 

1 Oral pro Templis, ed. Keiake, 8 3. § 30, testis est Jesus, ne 

p. 176. unuin quidem irammum ab ea filiae 

2 0 . Th. xvi. tit. 7 ; cf. Code- relicturn. 
froy’s note to xvi. 7, 1 ; Rausch en, 6 3. § 26. 

la/irbilcher, p, 163. 7 § 4 ; Thierry’s S. Jiromc, 

8 Apollin. &id. Bp. viii. 9; viii. 11. pp. 26, 27. 

4 Bfieron, Bp. 108. 8 3. 107, § 1 , 
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Laeta herself was the offspring of a mixed marriage, 
Her mother was a Christian, and her father was one of 
the most distinguished chiefs of the pagan aristocracy, 
Publilius Caeonius Albinus. 1 The affectionate relations 
of this household seem to have been quite undisturbed 
by the difference of creed among its members. B. 
Jerome speaks of Albinus in a friendly tone as a most 
learned and distinguished man, and sketches a pleasant 
picture of the old heathen pontiff listening to his little 
grand-daughter singing her infant hymns to Christ.. 
Albinus, like many of his class in that day, was plainly 
tolerant in matters of religion; yet he was a colleague of 
faymmachus in the pontifical college, and he figures in tins 
Saturnalia, of Maerobius as a great master of the anti¬ 
quarian lore of old Home. 8 


In general society the cultivated’ sceptic or pagan 
appears to have often maintained a friendly intimacy 
even with the most uncompromising champions of the 
Ohurch. The correspondence of & Augustine reveals the 
singular freedom and candour with which the great 
religious questions of the time were debated between the 

Sends of tT mbeiS f u he tW ° Am “ n « the 

th a ?T f f 6 f 6at blSh ° P was Volusi “u«. brother of 
althoLhl Wh ? + W6bave J' usfc referre <l- a Volusianns, 
^ f“ Sai 'l ° haVe been afterw «ds converted, 4 

the noS T’ UOt a dedd6d Pagau ’ like h » father 

the pontiff at any rate little disposed to accept the 

have^ved i^r' 3 -°i th( \ Gbristiau faith - Ho seems to 
uhilo«nJv d i OTCle Wbch debated nob only the old 

Which present the greatest obstacles to the reason. 

Capitol at Thamugadln Ku™idif % ^J ^ *' 15 ! Hi<,rou * 

IS commemorated in an inscription ‘i * V* t 
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At one of these gatherings 1 the difficulties of the 
miraculous conception of Christ, and of the Incarnation 
of the omnipresent Ruler of the Universe in a single 
human form, subject to all the changes, wants, and limi¬ 
tations of humanity, were raised. And Yolusianus, in a 
letter full of deferential admiration for Augustine’s 
character and learning, asks for some light on these 
puzzling questions. In another letter, 2 Marcellinus, who 
was a friend of both, submits, on behalf of Yolusianus, 
some other problems as to the apparent inconstancy of 
the Deity in abrogating the Jewish law which He had 
Himself given, and the possibility of obeying the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount in the government of a 
dominant state. On both sides there is an urbanity and 
an absence of partisan heat, which show the strength of 
the ancient culture in the fierce conflict of beliefs. The 
same tone is conspicuous in the correspondence of the pagan 
philosopher Longinianus and Augustine. 3 Their letters 
seem to show that the two men were on terms of friendly 
intercourse, and although Longinianus cannot give a 
satisfactory answer to the question, “ What think you of 
Christ ? ” a devout monotheism supplied some common 
ground with the Christian bishop, who deals in a singu¬ 
larly gentle tone with the philosopher’s lingering and 
vaguely expressed attachment to ancient mystic rites. 
Augustine’s letter to Lampadius on fatalist superstitions 
displays even more startling tolerance. 4 Yet Lampadius 
was a devotee of the pagan belief in astrology and divina¬ 
tion. He was Pretorian prefect in the short-lived govern¬ 
ment established in 409 by the old senatorial party, 5 with 
Attains as emperor and Alaric as master of the forces, 
which was the last attempt of the old pagan spirit to 
regain the sceptre. 


1 S. Aug. JBp. 135. 
a lb. 136. 

® lb, 233, 234, 235. 


4 lb, 246. 

B Zos. vi. 7. 
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In the circle of Syramachus, which h better known 
us than any other of that turn*, there is a striking int;< 
mixture of pagan and Christian, with a reticent auppre 
sion of all differences on religious questions. Q„ Aux 
lius Symmachus was the chief of the pagan aristocrat 
the most gallant defender of the old religion in its 1* 
struggles for toleration. His ancestors had hold t 
highest office since the days of Constantino, 1 and ho lui 
self had added fresh lustre to the houonrs of his houi 
He was regarded as the finest product of the litem 
tradition of Iiome, a an arbiter Hnjtmtuirim whose critic 
judgments were infallible, the greatest orator of t 
Senate. Probably, like so many of his class for ages, 1 
was a sceptic whose inner creed was a vague monotlnussi 
But he cherished a sentimental, or a stutesmunlili 
attachment to tho ancient forms of the Homan religic 
The fortunes and tho dignity of Jtome went in bin <*y 
inseparably linked with her guardian deities.* Ti 
grandeur and beneficence of her career were for «v 
associated with the religion of the old Puhii, 1 Hmii, hi 
Scipios. There are, indeed, but few direct refereneca 
religion in his private letters, none to Christianity or tl 
internecine war of faiths which was raging around hii 
Like Claudian and Macrobius, he seems to shut bin tty 
to the spiritual revolution which in his closing years w 
sending the world of Western Kurojie on a new orb 
To the very end of the legal existence of paganism, 1 
maintained the same tranquil, old-world tono abty 
religion. He records the meetings of the Sacred Oollej; 
and the recurrence of the festival of Magna Mater. I 
mentions in his letters terrifying prodigies,* such as tl 
consul suffectus being thrown from his car, somewhat 


3 Seeek’u Sym* xL 
* Aiiioi'L Idyll x .; Bp, xviu ; 
Prudent c. $ym. I 032: 

0 lingimm mire verborum (mU tUmo 
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fcho manner of the early annuls. When the Yeatal 
Virgins prayed for leave to erect a statue to Vettius 
Agorius PruefextaUm,* the. man who “possessed the 
deepest, knowledge or sacred things," probably the best 
ami must, devout pagan of t hat age, and a dear friend of 
Symmaehua, he resisted the proposal, partly on the 
ground of propriety, partly as a violation of ancient 
rnuge. Personally the most kindly and humane of men, 
lie demanded of the prefect that an erring Vestal should 
be surrendered to pontifical authority, to bo punished 'in 
the cruel old Homan fashion, 3 Ho mum or twico laments 
the growing neglect of the ancient worship 3 and prays 
the gods to pardon it, although he cannot help feeling 
that it u .sometimes due to an unworthy subservience to 
the feelings of the (hunt It seems as if Symmaehus 
vvai incapable »f imagining that the Kotuun State could 
isit finally disown (he gt«ls in whom the men of her 
gleet n-vt had believed. 

Vet. ill* 1 eon-,*ipuudetnv <.f Symmaehus shown that he 
lri-d "H !"nni of friendly and even afleeUonute intimaey, 
nut. only web nominal t'hriiiians, hut with determined 
f"'-i of the i<lit religion. In the list of his friends, indeed, 
.diiei.f. ever; .bade of belief or of indifference is repre* 
ii'tited ; mid Uuoe is m» better way of understanding the 
religion,i condition of that time than to study some of the 
m>n with whom the great pagan noble wan intimate, from 
Piaideshifai) tie- heathen myotic, to H. Ambrose the great, 
i lMt.ipiuu of t 'ath'ilie orthodoxy. 

Pi.at mi w.u prohntdy the truest representative of 
t|«,< Wu jMe-t«iion of pagnni'im. The inseriptions which 
eoumieuiorate bin vutrnvi and distinct ions are a proof 
of the space he filled in the eyes of contemporaries/* 

i i\ i, ;■!), * t\t.L vi. J779, titl.V Ti.« 

* ] i,, | r; htf« to & mmmmvnt timitatl 

• * M, I-. it; urn Urn by el*« 
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He was proconsul of Achaea in the reign of .1 uluui, 1 
after a long retirement of fifteen years, 3 ho hold 
Pretorian prefecture in the reign of Theodosius, nml 
designated for the consulship in 385, when lie. dim 
his sixtieth year. Praetextatus combined all 
qualities which then constituted the ideal of the Ho 
noble. He was devoted to letters, had emended Mi 
and translated Aristotle. His house is the scene of 
learned conversations of the Saturnalia* As a stu 
man, he resisted the law of Valentinian I. aga 
nocturnal rites, 5 which seemed intolerable to his ; 
vincial subjects in Greece. When ho was protect of 
city he gained universal popularity, 8 without often* 
any party, although he had the difficult duty of nu 
taining order when, in the furious struggle fur thu jw 
throne, the rival factions of Damasus an<l Ursimta v 
slaughtering one another on the pavement of 
churches. 7 On his death, even S. Jerome, 8 who coiisi 
hiin to outer darkness, agrees with Mareellinua that 
received the tribute of a universal mourning from 
populace of Home. Praetextatus was the must, lour: 
theologian and the most enthusiastic devotee in thu ru; 
of the last pagan nobles. His monument describes 1 
as augur, priest of Vesta, priest of the sun, eurial 
Hercules, devoted to Liber and tho Kleusinum doit 
neocorus, hierophant, pater patrum, cleansed by thu rib 
the Taurobolium. 9 His wife, Fabia Acorua Paulina, \ 
his partner m ah sacred things, and was famous in i 
Eoman world for her religious eminence. It in no 
worthy that Praetextatus is almost tho only one „f 
friends to whom the reticent Symmachus mentions I 


■*•'*“**“• 1UUW.U. JUtU. ( , 0. 

Seeck’s Sym. lxxxviii. 

5 fy . i 53. cf> g k 

XXXVH. ’ 

4 Macrob. Sat i. 1. 

5 Zos. iv. 3. 


7 M. xxviL 3, \% 

a3 > « l ‘jux intorit 
urbs umvoraa comitmu 

8 OJ.L. vi. 1779. 
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subject of religion, 1 although even the pious Praetextatus 
seems to have sometimes forgotten his sacerdotal duties 
in the repose of his country-seat in Etruria. 2 When, as 
Urban prefect, Symmachus announced his death to the 
Emperor, 3 he described Praetextatus, with the assent of 
the whole people, as a model of all private and public 
virtue. 

Another name among the pagan friends of Symmachus 
deserves special mention. Yirius Nicomachus Flavianus, 
a member of the great Anician house, 4 * was son of a man 
who, after long obscurity, rose to prominence in the 
pagan reaction of Julian. Flavianus was a young man 
of twenty-seven when Julian came to the throne, and 
along with Yenustus his father, 6 and his cousin Sym¬ 
machus, obtained a provincial governorship. For twelve 
years of the reign of Yalentinian I. Flavianus was in 
retirement; but in the reign of Gratian, he, along with 
Symmachus, shared in the extraordinary ascendency 
which the circle of Ausonius enjoyed for some years. 
Flavianus received the vicariate of Africa, Hesperius, the 
poet's son, being proconsul of the province at the same 
time. After the manner of the pagan or indifferent 
governors of the age, 6 Flavianus showed indulgence to 
the heretics of his district, 7 and incurred a rebuke from 
the orthodox Emperor. In the reign of Theodosius he 
regained the favour of the Court, and was made prefect 


1 Sym. JBfp. i 47, 48, 61. 

2 26. i. 45. 

8 lb. x. 10. 

4 The Symmaehi also belonged 
to it; cf. Seock, cii., and the 
Stemma on p. xl. 

8 Amm. Marc, xxiii. 1,4 ; Venusto 
vicariam eommisit Hispaniae. This 
is the Vennstus of Macrob. i. 5, 13, 
Flavianus—mirando viro Venusto 
patre praestantior. 

6 Cf. the efforts of the Priscii- 

lianists to have their cause brought 


before a friendly governor in Spain, 
Sulp. Sev. Chron. ii. 49. 

7 S. Aug. JEp. 87, § 8, to a 
Donatist bishop, describes Flavianus 
as “ partis vestrae homo." Of. C. 
Th. xvi. 6, 2, addressed to Flavianus 
in 377, ordering him to suppress 
Anabaptism ; and xvi. 5, 4, 378, 
to Hesperius, in which the con¬ 
tinuance of heretical worship is 
attributed to “ dissimulatio judi- 
cum.” But the date of the law is 
doubtful, pf. Godefroy’s notes and 
Beech's Sym. cxiv. 
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of Italy in 383, his two sons also bein'' elevated to 
governorships of provinces. After a brief interval, he 
once more rose to favour and held the prefecture in 
391. 1 But his career was drawing to a disastrous dose. 
Although he wielded such power under the Emperor who 
finally proscribed the heathen ritual, Flavianus whs an 
obstinate reactionary in religion. He became the heart 
and soul of the brief pagan restoration under Eugeniua. 
He obtained the restoration of the altar of Victor/to the 
Senate-house, 2 and of their endowments to the sacred 
colleges. By lavish hospitality, and promises of official 
advancement, 3 he tempted weak-kneed or indifferent 
Christians to desert the cause of Theodosius and the 
Church. All the arts of ancient divination wore brought 
into play by the greatest living master of the science.* 
And a prophetic verse was recalled or invented which 
foreshadowed the end of the Christian superstition three 
mndred aud sixty-five yearn after the Busmen/ The 
reckoning seemed to tally exactly with the crisis of 
events. But the gods proved false to their faithful 
champion; the illusions of the past only led Flavianus 
and his party to their doom. Amid the tempest which 
raged over the battle on the Frigidus and gave the 
victory to Theodosius, Flavianus more waymm died by 
his own hand. He had staked all on the success of the 
“, and . lost - Yet > stran b'« to say, his memory 

r fi ;rrr d ; ? even h ° n ° ured - ^ victors, m 

nfiscated estates were afterwards restored to his sons" 

loss 6 tofhTV 1 ; " TT *° the Seliate ** 

to the State and to himself. Nearly forty yearn 


, See Seeok’s note, 579; Rana- 
ohen Jahrb. pp. 150 and 837. 
•ttauschen controverts Seeck’s view 
{■Prol cxvii.) that Flavianus waa 
praef. praet. in 889. 

n n Ambros. c. viii 

S 26. 

3 See the Oarm, Paris, (a poem 
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after the hattU* on tlt»* I'nghltm (lit* Kiuporors Vulentiniau 
fttul Theodosius ttiil justice to the virtues and distinction 
of K!a vinous in a monument which iw still extant. 1 A 
master of attgtual loro, a learned historian, and a 
jihilo lojthor, ho win one of Unit hand who, when 
|«ij;ani.!itu and letters were perishing, united in a Mingle 
love tlu* litoral urn and the religion of the [»aat. a 

Several of the great < lerman chiefs, who wiolded 
Miieh {mwer in that age, were among the moat intimate 
friends of SymmaehtM. Of these some huklly adhered to 
Urn religious jiraetieea of their ancestors without any 
himtnmee to their advancement. Others conformed to 
the Church, with more or lean intensity of faith, With 
Stilieho, the autoemt of the early years of lUmorius, 
Symmuehin wai naturally on the most friendly footing. 
We i;aa well believe that there would he strong bonds of 
sympathy h-iweeu the chief of the jarty who ekiimed 
toleration fur pagan: mi, and the statesman who (tbrovwto 
find a edvr^*' hetween Unman and < loth, < 'atholie 

and 1‘agau, and who incurred the an»thema:i of the 
b» ?<M of hath partnu, of Uutiliua Niuiutiaima * and of 
Or<>*mc* hnhoiuer, another friend of Symnuiehus, a 
Fi.odi chief of the- lugheit character, who never 
ah/indoiicd hi'i anre-itni! faith/ 1 m a remarkable example 
of the rehgt.ntn confndoti of the time, He was on terms 
of th- mo it friendly ehane ter with I.ihtuitu-i, the last of 
the fMb'tii its, and yet he rme to he on ml and magister 
mtlitum under a firmce engaged in extirpat ing heathenism.' 1 
He iv/O a }.er'"i»iil friend ef Arl*oga*ilei and Kugenitm, the 
chief i of the jiiemii t.-act,ion of “!t»l ; yet he war designated 
to eomm uid toe euvahy of Tlieodouiui against them when 
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he was overtaken by death. 1 Another Frank, Bt; 
whatever his own religion may have been,'* took car 
have his daughter, the future Empress Kudoxht, brm 
up a devout Catholic. 

Among the correspondents of Symmachus there 
Christians of many shades of conviction, from the g 
Bishop of Milan to the trimmers who were ready 
acquiesce in a pagan restoration under the shade 
authority of Attalus. The Ambrosias of the letters 
Symmachus is almost certainly the illustrious ai 
and pastor who, by the force of genius and charm: 
wielded a greater power than any other man in 
last struggle of paganism with the Christian Kinpi 
The man who confronted fearlessly the Arianism 
Justina, 4 and who forced Theodosius to do penance 
the massacre of Thessalonica, 8 threw the whole energy 
a powerful nature into the conflict, so long wavering t 
doubtful, which gave the final victory to the (!hu 
before he died. When Symmachus, sis deputy of 
Senate, appealed to the Emperor to restore to their hoi 
of assembly the altar of Victory, the most venera 
symbol of the pagan Empire, S. Ambrose resisted I 
proposal with all the arts of a rhetoric, trained, like that, 
his opponent, in the ancient schools. 8 The two m 
were the chosen champions of the opposing hosts, a 
they fought with an equal energy of sentiment or ’ c< 
viction. But although they were so sharply opposed 
matters of religion, they were connected both by bio 
and culture. Symmachus writes to the bishop in t 
tone of an assured and unruffled friendship. 7 In o 


1 Z os. iv. 55. 

fl Seeck, Sym. oxl, makes him a 
Christian on the strength of a simm- 
lar participle in one of S. Ambrose’s 
imistles. Of. Eauschen, Jahrb. der 
Ofimt. Kirche wtier dm K, Thcod. 
P* n. 4; S. Ambros. Up. 57 , 
Seeck’s Sym. cxxviii.; Ambros. 
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note in ml, 
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letter lie even claims his good offices on behalf of a man 
who had served under the usurpation of Eugenius. S. 
Ambrose on his side speaks of Symmachus in a tone of 
respect for the sincerity of his pagan zeal, and admiration 
for the skill of his rhetoric. 1 

There are one or two other decided Christians in the 
list, such as that Yincentius, who, while prefect of Gaul, 
strove to cultivate the friendship of S. Martin. 2 But 
most of the other so-called Christian friends of Symmachus 
had little in common with the enthusiasm of S. Ambrose. 
Some of them belonged to that large class of waverers 
and sceptics to whom a religious profession was only a 
means of safety or of ambition. The most distinguished 
friend of Symmachus in the high official world was 
Sextus Petronius Probus. Descended from a long line 
of consuls, 3 Probus was regarded as the greatest glory of 
the Anician house. 4 Proconsul of Africa in his twenty- 
second year, he held the Pretorian prefecture four times, 
in one case for a term of eight years, and was colleague 
of the Emperor in the consulship of 3*71. His rank and 
virtues are commemorated in many inscriptions, and in a 
poem of Ausonius addressed to Probus, 5 when he wielded 
at Sirmium a power second only to that of the Emperor. 
His wife and his sons were devoted Christians ; 6 his grand¬ 
daughter Demetrias took the vow of virginity. Yet 
Probus himself was only baptized on his deathbed. 7 And 
Ammianus Marcellinus more than hints that love of 
wealth and power was his strongest passion. 8 Caeeilianus, 
who bore a great part in the negotiations with AJaric, was 
a great friend of S. Augustine as well as of Symmachus. 9 


1 Ambros. jEp. 57, 2, functus est 

ille partibus suis pro studio et cultu 
suo. 

3 Sulp. Sev. Dial. i. 25, 6. 

3 Seeck’s JSym. xci. ; C.I.L. vi. 
1752, 1753, 1756. 

4 Hieron. Ep. 130, § 3. 


5 G.I.L. vi. 1751-6; Auson. Ep. 
xvi.cf. Amm. Marc, xxvii 11, 1. 

6 Prudent, c. Sym . i. 551; Hieron. 
Ep. 130, § 3. 

7 G.I.L. 1756, senior donatus 
munere Christi. 

8 Amm. Marc. xxx. 5, 4-7. 

9 Aug. Ep. 151, § 14. 
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But lie appears to have been a rather lukewarm (’hm. 
tian; for the saint remonstrates with him for being con¬ 
tent at his age to remain a catechumen. 

On a lower level than Probus and Caociliauus are two 
men, among the familiar friends of Symmachus, who hud 
an ephemeral distinction in. the years of Alarm's invasion. 
Their attitude to religion represents that of many of their 
contemporaries. The Jovius of the letters of Hymmaehua 
is probably the believer in chance and the sujmrst hums 
of astrology whom S. Paulinus laboured to convert from 
his errors. 1 Yet he began his public career by over¬ 
turning the temples of heathenism at Carthage. 51 Ho ia 
praised by Symmachus for his high principle and virtue ;* 3 
but the account which the historian gives of his career 
seems to convict him either of fickleness or treachery. 
He was a personal friend of Alaric, and, on the fall of 
Olympius the leader of the Catholic reaction, .levins 
— hl f’ 4 aud resumed the tolerant religious policy 
ot btdicho, along with an attempt to conciliate Alaric in- 
conceding some of his demands. Having failed to obtain 
the Emperors assent to his views, he suddenly took up 
an attitude of determined hostility to the (iotlnc chief * 
Yet withm a very short time we find Jovius in the office 
of Pretonan prefect under Attains* the puppet emperor 

't 7* J” *• LL Z£Z 

pLl,e® e J »r 4 l«, * 

““.7*;;, ot ^ 

Aug, de Civ. Dei, xviii. 54 * » HossotJti* ix* 7# 

Sym. Bp. viii. 30; ix. 59 .' ' Zos. vi. 8 . 

4 Zos. v. 46, 47. 
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year,* wiw I'ti ietu Alt,title 1 lit' w;u of Aniutio urij'in. 
lln father had a Utemrv rejnitutinn. wan the friend 

and n>rr.MH*ui,ii*nt. of Ulunitu, and r<w t«» lti*;h ollim/ 
Attain-) tin* intjieftieirt! literary and rhetorical 

a t in which wore then ttt vui'tte ; la* urn Id deliver elaborate 
oration i, «ml*» pretty versus*, 8 and accompany them on 
tin* lyre, At U> religion, Sit* wan a liellcnint, with no 
hath nit hoc in the old ayntem op tin* now, hut- with a 
umtimetdal attachment t** tho jtu.'d.* Vot hit) brilliant. 
HfvtOHjdi.ihnwid i gave him a forento it place in t>he 
neo doml ami when tho city watt hard prcuscd by 

Ahum It*- wit,t om* of tho envoys oho,>t>u to lay Itoforo tho 
Km{-etvr at Uuvenim tho mi.wrien ol‘ tin* eapitid. 8 Tint 
titi,-wi>m faded: hut Ut.du i accepted tho ollieo of fount 
of tho me red large'. A and shortly afterward.-* that of 
pi.-tcH of ft - cjft, W!i«*n Alario, no Ioit,o mocked by tho, 
miti';!'-'! wo d.ue.w. p. ;sid\. .utd in ndcne.- of tho court ttt 
llaveut.a, .-!•’•! !! i * ■ m i a'liici nf. * I 4tu, and ordered the 
d‘*«ciio. a- tie- ■ i‘i fiiftr nab t.y, to dep,.:n tiatmtitin 
and v!o-> a-" a thi'-f of the .St at«\ their choice foil till 
AM d.tj i r A*. 4 '■ci ; h de-tv wa \ lower a more curiou i 
ape •fa.de than when the ic.-.pticul Heih’iu ,t received 
bapM -ut at t!.o lead ■, of an Atcan hi >h«tp,' to ph-iite hi» 
tJolhm m».=£«•}'i, while h*< gave ini .-umctiiu* to rc. i f‘ti*%iU i j* 
drojiinori lil>- l^mpadtui and TeitttHttn, who revinut -tat' 

a moment the in!,- of divination and tho pagan eejtmmdca 
Ilf the old Itcjcalhc 
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and Protons ttoan with Flavianus or Prnote.xtatus. They 
were all during the life of Symmaehus united iu tjg| 
service of the State. Pronounced pagans hold mm 
prefecture or the consulship under Theodusuw ami 
Honorius, and were even their trusted counsellors. 1 11 was 
not till 416 that they were formally excluded from iilliee.'' ) 
Many of these pagan officials had for years in their hands 
the enforcement of laws against superstitions or heresies 
with which they themselves sympathised. In thu long 
truce between the hostile camps, the pagan, the scoptie, 
even the formal, lukewarm Christian, may have come to 
dream of a mutual toleration which would leave thu 
ancient forms undisturbed. But such men, living in a 
world of literary and antiquarian illusions, knew little of 
t e inner forces of the new Christian movement. The 
chiefs of the Church were of a very different mould from 
the chiefs of the Senate. 


Symmaclus was consul in 39] 
Flamnns was prefect of Italy i 
™ so \ was Proconsul of As: 
m 383 (Rauschen, p. 148); Riohonu 
was consul in 384 (Ranselien, i 
172). Macrobius, author of ti 
saturnalia, was probably Prae 
Praet. of Spain in 399, Procos. c 
Africa in 410, and Praepositns £ 
Cubicuh m 422 (G TK. x £i. i 0 , 1 5 
?* 6 jJ i But there is som 
doubt. Cf. Godefroy on xi. 28, 6 
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T»k sixteenth bonk of tin* TheodoMan Code eimtsuns si 
series of twenty live edicts uqaiuHt the practice of pagan 
rites. It with si curt eommsind thsits Hupcr.ititi»m 

Mhull miie and ’• the in uutity of suK-rififiui rite* ahull be 
siltnli ih>-4." 1 U elmoi, lunn- than eighty years after¬ 
ward!. with dettnuneinq the penalty <•!' death against. 
;u»v v/lin <ttl! j<r*• mine to tahe part in "the dmuiiuhie 
pr,i*’ti*'c,»" n> lung forbidden by the State,' -1 If is true 
that in the edict of 4 *4^ the Kmpernr seems minguine 
that, heatheni im it afmoit **\tiin*t, 3 im<t he somewhat. 
mitigHte.t the penalties against tin MO “ who lire ntill 
entangled in the tiecuried worship of daemon!.," There 
i.<t even a <nri*>st i note of toleration in the law of the 
smite y»-ar,* whieh imjwHen a heavy fine nu any person 
ottering violence to .Iowa nr pagans who lived ill quiet' 
ittHa and outward obedience tu the hlW. Hut thill 
ehnnetiey was probd.lv miuindemtood, In country 
plae-a, '(»!«,-timea with the cormivunee of inditferent 
otliriid.l, the old templet were Still frequented, and 
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sacrifices were still offered more than fifty years nftrr 
the death of the great Theodosius. Tlus tierce tune of 
the Novella of 439 proves that legislation had not 
yet finally subdued the obstinacy of old superstition. 
The closing enactment in the Code, against the ohstiruiO 
and hated remnant, is the most vehement of all. 1 In 
that strange rhetorical tone of the later Code, tho 
infuriated Emperor, after referring to the almost 
ostentataous contempt of pagans for "the thousand 

rtZrf f 3Sks the springtime ha* 

signed its wonted charm, why the summer with ita 
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worship in the West, 1 It is true that < least an tins, 
Valent t»uu I., amt Valens made the praetiee of the arts 
of divination, astrology, and magic a political crime,' 3 ami 
at rave Ui repress them with n ruthless determination. 
Hut front ttbil to them is tin law in Urn Umln 
directed against public heathen rites. In the interval 
they were either authorised or eounived at. Symmachun 
amt hfe colleagues still hold the meetings of Urn jHintifienl 
college; the feasts of Magna Muter are at ill celebrated ; 
the Wink still guard the eternal lire. Kwn (Jratiun 
did not expressly nhnlidi the heathen worship, although 
on Ids accession, for the first time, he declined to accept 
the jmuttileal mhes, and withdrew from the, sacred 
colleges their estates and endowment#. 1 * Ilia most, nerioun 
assault on the old religion wan tin* removal of the atatuo 
uml altar of Victory from tin* Senate house, * The figure 
of Vietery, originally brought from Tutvntnm, wan re¬ 
garded ai the "scied symbol of Homan greatness. From 
the do, i of Align fan if had it nod over the attar at 
whi.-il twelve generation,! of Senators hud seen their 
Uoingi nj--.'»n'd with sa-nitoe, and at which they had 
;wmu allegiance to tie- chief of the State. 0 The Senate 
which contained r,neh attached pagans ns FmetextnUu, 
Symmachut, and Flat hums. and which almost certainly 
»t this time find a majority opposed to Urn innovation 
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resolved to petition the Emperor to rescind fcho docrws. 
But the Christian party, through l hummus and Ambrose, 
succeeded in preventing the deputation from oven 
getting an audience. 1 The events which immodintoly 
followed seemed a judgment of the gods on thoir onomios. 
Gratian fell by the assassin’s hand, leaving u«t heirs; 
and a terrible famine wasted the provinces which were 
the granaries of Italy. 8 Thu pagan party took fresh 
courage, and in 384 their two greatest ohiofii, l*rai*text«t«w 
and Symmaehus, were raised, the one to the prefecture td 
Italy, the other to that of the city. 3 Praetestatus 
signalised his tenure by obtaining a decree for the 
prevention of the spoliation of temples,* and to require 
the restitution of works of art which hud been abstracted 
by private persons. Once more the Senate formally 
resolved to petition the Emperor to repeal the law of 
Gratian. -And Symmaehus, as the head of the deputa¬ 
tion, was entrusted with the task of stating their views. 
The speech which he composed for the occasion is still 
extant, 5 and is invaluable as tho last formal and public 
protest of the proscribed faith. It is penetrated at once 
by the spirit of sceptical tolerance, and the spirit of old 
Roman conservatism. " Each nation," says Symmaelms, 
“has its own gods and peculiar rites. The Great 
Mystery cannot be approached by one avenue alone, 
But use and wont count for much in giving authority t<> 
a religion. Leave us the symliol on whieh our out hi of 


were in a majority. But, if so, 
why did they not prevent the 

appeal to the Emperor t and why 
were even the Christian member*, 
of the Consistorium in favour of 
yielding? Of. Bauschen, p. ua, 
n. 10, who deals in a rather 
arbitrary way with the evidence; 
of. Boisaior, ii. 815 ; Gibbon, c. 28. 

1 Ambroa. JBp, 17, 10, miiit ad 
me Sanctus Bamasus . . libellum 
qnem Christiani senator#® dederunt 
etc. 
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allegiance. have boon sworn for ao many generations. 
Leave us the .system which has so long given prosperity 
to the Suite. A religion should bo judged by its utility 
to the men who hold it. Years of famine have been the 
punishment of aaerilege. The treasury should not be 
replenished by the wealth of the sacred colleges, but by 
the spoils of the enemy." And the venerable form of 
Homo is introduced, in a piece of powerful rhetoric, 
pleading for reverence for her many centuries of life, 1 for 
leave to follow her immemorial customs ami traditions, 
and the faith which had kept the Gauls and Hannibal at 
hay. According to S. Amhro.se, the oratory of Symmaehus 
had a powerful effect even on the Christian members of 
the t !imHi.itury.' J Nor does the great bishop disguise 
his own admiration for its skill and power. But once 
more its art. and energy gained a victory lor the 
Church. ■ 

Yet, in spite of intervals of imperial displeasure, 
IS) mm.tehu t and hn kinsman Flavianus continued to 
bold high place. Fluviamts was Prctoriun prefect in 
blM. and in the same year .Symmaehus rose to the 
con ml hip. t im-e again Svmimiehus was commissioned 
by the S-mat** to ad. for the restoration of the altar of 
Vietojv, Itut Theodosius wan thoroughly mastered by 
the powerful will of S. Ambrose, and the chief of the 
pagan p,u!y was hurried from the imperial presence, anil 
Set down at (he hundredth milestone from Milan." 
Another rbort, and the butt, was made in bl>2. The 
Conditoty again would have yielded, hut the young 
Valeutieiau viot.d tirm, although this time H. Ambrose 
Was fth eut from the held, 

The law whieh deiiuitely prohibited pagan worship in 
the Welt was pubh ihed in the year of the consulship of 
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Symmachus. 1 Down to 391, notwithstanding th»* deter¬ 
mined attitude of Gratian, tho legitimate practice nf tin 1 
ancient rites in the Western provinces was little interfered 
,, with. But the law of Theodosius uiut Valent imau II. 
^ forbids absolutely the offering of sacrifices, «ml even the 
visiting of temples. Heavy fines are imj»csed on 
governors and officials of every degree who ahull infringe 
the law, or connive at its infringement. I’lio law of ;**»2 
is addressed to a prefect of the East, hut it is evidently 
intended for the whole Eoman world. It is of tin* most, 
sweeping and uncompromising character. 8 No o»<\ how- 
ever highly placed in respect of birth, fortune, or office, 
is to presume to disobey it. The most, private worship 
of the household gods, by incense, lights, or garkimb, m 
interdicted. 8 And every other mode of heathen worship 
is forbidden in a long and exhaustive enumeration, AH 
governors, defensors, and curials of cities art) hound under 
heavy penalties to see to tho observance of tin* law. 

Yet the victory of the Church was not ta» .secure a s 
the confident tone of legislation might seem to proclaim. 
In the very year when the first of these lawn was 
published a votary of Mitlira within tho walla of Hume 
received “ the new birth to eternal life *■ through tho 
cleansing rites of the Taurobolium. 4 Even more oigniti- 
cant is the fact that many persons of rank stmt dignity 
were deserting the Christian fold, ami lapsing into 
Jewish or Manichaean or pagan superstition:;. There is 
no more remarkable chapter in the Code than that which 
deals with apostasy. 6 Constantine and CoiiHtantins had 
found it necessary to threaten severe pmmlthn against, 
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those who forsook Christianity to join the Jews or 
Muniehaeans. 1 The law of the elder Theodosius iu 381 
in the first, in the Code directed against the tendency of 
nominal Christians to relapse into heathenism. 3 Between 
;StU and IHIil the Code contains six enactments, denounc¬ 
ing in tom's of increasing severity those who have 
profaned their baptism and betrayed the faith of Christ 
by a return to idolatry, and withdrawing from them the 
rights of bequest or inheritance. 8 Apostates of rank and 
dignity are to be degraded and branded with perpetual 
infamy, 4 ami all hope of restoration by penitence is 
refused to the renegade. Thirty years later, Valentinian 
III, thought it, necessary to repeat the previous edicts, 
and even to mid to their emphasis.® 

That men should abandon the religion of the State in 
the faee of such trenchant, legislation is a proof, not only 
of the force of old religious associations, hut also of a 
cerium emtlidcnco that, the cause of paganism was not 
yet hopclc ;:i, N'or was the confidence altogether un¬ 
reasonable, The men who, in the foremost place and 
station, still clung obstinately to the faith of their 
ancestori, .Symmarhus, Klavianus, or I’metextatus, had 
seen the reign of t'oustantiua, In their early youth 
they had beheld the (lhurc.lt tom by tierce conflicts, in 
which Christian charity and common humanity were 
forgotten in a controversy about what to them seemed 
barren verbal subtleties. They had seen the bishops of 
rival sects anathematising one another, and men of lofty 
ehuno'ter driven into poverty ami ohneure exile for years, 
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while the military and administrative, three of a govern¬ 
ment, nominally Christian, lent itself to .-hi! isfy tie* 
rancour of theological hatred. They might, well feel, with 
the honest pagan Ammianus Marcellinus, 1 that no savage 
beasts could equal the cruelty of Christians to ou*< 
another. On the other hand, their own religion, down 
to 391, had, in many respects, enjoyed practical t*dera¬ 
tion. Every one was still free to worship in his own 
fashion. There was no interference with conscience or 
the expression of opinion. Seven Christian emperors had 
accepted the pontifical robes on their accession.'' 1 In the 
year 356 Constantius, on his visit to Rome, hud shown 


extraordinary interest in the religion of oltl Koiutv* II** 
had allotted priesthoods, and granted funds from the 
treasury for the sacred ceremonies. Attended by the 
Senate, he had gone the round of the. ancient tempi.' i, 
and shown a sympathetic curiosity in their legends and 
antiquities.. The pagan revival of .Julian, brief and 
illusory as it was, may well have encouraged hopes of a 
more enduring restoration. When he granted under,..d 
toleration, recalled the martyrs of the Arian persecution i, 
and preached peace and goodwill to an assemble ,,f 
bishops, he seemed to give paganism or Hellenism for the 
moment a position of moral superiority. Vet Julian 
himself discerned keenly the real weaknm of pa-ani on 
m the absence of a dogmatic system ami moral discipline, 
and he strove to supply them* Charity and the pastor¬ 
ate of souls must no longer be a monopoly of the 

Tt f pnest was t0 iratru(!fc hiH i>id‘*Hd 

of merely performing a part in theatrical ceremonies 

thfnh 116 f , T 1 he CfUelties of tlu5 aw»I>l«iHwatn, and 
he obscenities of the stage were no longer to be e«un~ 
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tenanced by true votaries of the Sun-god. A man who 
had lived through such a period, and who had, under 
Christian emperors, with impunity served as pontiff and 
been consecrated publicly in the Taurobolium, might well 
doubt whether the power, so often asserted and so con¬ 
stantly defied, was destined finally to triumph. 

The murder of Yalentinian II. by the hand or 
machinations of Arbogastes, 1 and the elevation of 
Eugenius to the purple, seemed for a moment to offer 
a chance of realising such dreams. Buried in his country 
seat, and professing to be satisfied with rural pleasures, 
Flavianus was really a man of great ambitions. In spite 
of his paganism, he was a favourite at the court, and rose 
to the highest offices. Yet under all his apparent 
epicurean indifference, or his study of imperial favour, 
Flavianus nursed, more than any of his contemporaries, 
the dream of restoring the religion and spirit of ancient 
Borne. We cannot help imagining him a man who 
suppressed, under a crust of half melancholy, half con¬ 
temptuous pessimism, the fire of an energy which in 
earlier times might have done great service to the State. 
A fascinating charm, which disarmed theological anti¬ 
pathy, united to a burning hatred of the Christian 
regime, commanding ability combined with hopeless 
illusions, are probably the secret of his strange and tragic 
career. He threw himself into a movement which 
seemed for a moment to promise the chance of a real 
pagan reaction. Eugenius, a Christian in name, was a 
Hellenist in culture, 2 and readily sanctioned the repeal of 
the anti-pagan laws. At the instance of Flavianus, 8 the 
altar of Victory was once more restored to its place, the 
expenses of heathen rites were once more borne by the 
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r>nn script fathers and 
Theodosius was to convoke the c ^ accept* the 

appeal to them to abandon their errors, an ^ irup i t .{y. 
faith which promised absolution, from , cficct., and 

According to Zosimus, the homily pro uce favour of 

the Emperor had area to listen to arguments m tar on 

the audeat religion of the State.* E, 

In the year follorag the 'neto y at ||„.ir 

Honorina and Aroadins found it ? t J -i.t 
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may easilf^scdver in this law the c ^ . 

such constant iteration necessary- 18 
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ally against governors of provinces arM ^ u 
who condoned offences against previous edic s. 
on the part of the inferior officers to carry 
Emperor’s commands is now made a capita, 

Theodosius had shown a similar distrust of his Bubor.tp 
nates in the law of 392. 5 And it appears agiuu and 
again in the legislation of this psriod. In this psov ut> *1 
of Africa the leaders of the Church complained of t he 
slackness of the provincial officers in giving effect to tlw 
penal laws against paganism. 6 We may compart* , tSi^ 
difficulties of the Emperor in securing obedience In lit* 
laws against heathen rites with, the apparently niHUprr 
able obstacles which the government had to encounter 
for a hundred and fifty years, in its efforts to purge ttw 
corruption of the financial service. 7 In bo tit canoe* the 
prohibitions are repeated with wearisome frequency* 
pointed by threats of the severest punishment. But f-itc 
Emperor was met by a dead weight of official romniiutoe 
or negligence, which apparently rendered legbiliitbui 
almost nugatory. The provincial governor and bin tiliitf 
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2 0. Th. xvi. 10, 13. 

3 lb. xvi. 10, 13, sciant autem. 
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etc. 
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were often in sympathy, or in league, with th»- idleitdon, 
A knowledge of the history and opinions >'! tin- ofTn-inl fu 
whom the law is addressed will often explain tin* renew, 
of the necessity for its repetition. For inmanei*, the Juw 
of 391, 1 * against the apostasy from the ( fliri.-dtan faith of 
persons of high birth or official rank, k addre.evd |i» 
Flavianus, then Pretorian prefect, tin* w.iti who, within 
three years, was to be a leader in flu* groat, png,an tvne- 
tion under Eugenius. A law of 409 ' 3 * directed another 
Pretorian prefect, Jovius, to take the .severest tueantreo 
against those renegades who were adopting the mipeMti ■ 
tion of the Heaven-worshippers. It may well ho doubted 
whether Jovius, who, if he had unyserimm ptdiey or faith, 
believed in the tolerant policy of Stilieho, amt in ;ntr,dugy, 
was likely to display much zeal in enforcing the will of 
the Emperor against such heretics. 

On the other hand, the pagan sentiment or tie* fash* 
of many officials sometimes influenced the <!s«vei-nm*wf to 


restrain the fanatical Vandalism which, both in the lvs,st 
and the West, was making havoc <sf this temple s sue! their 
treasures of art. It was probably tin* pagan author of tin* 
Saturnalia who evoked the edict of Mil, 1 forbidding tin* 
destruction of such masterpieces in Sj in and (hud. In 
the years which followed the death of Tfiemlodiei, there hi 
a marked effort to cheek the desecration of the ancient 
shrines by greed or fanaticism. 8. Jerome un i 8, Angus- 
tine exult over the ruin of the temples of the fills,* g„d 
And there is no doubt that the destructive energy of now 
like Theophilus of Alexandria, 5 8. Martin of iitn, and 
Mareellus in Syria, had many imitators. ISut the 


1 ft Th. xvi. 7, 5. 

3 lb. xvi 3, 19. On those Cooli- 
oolaea. Godefroy’s note, t. 6,p. 258. 

3 lb. xv. 10, 15. 

J2T E?. 107, § 1 , auratum 

sqaalet Capitolium. Puligino c.t 
aranearum tel: s omnia Romae tompla 


co«jH.rt» unit; fy. ft'fti, <f 8, 
rniotw t'i*rt« simtiU«*r»irtnii t* ini>!a 
partim siitn r<*|nMtin«u >■*<)*,<,p*, 
Mrtim rtmita, jortiwt cUim,, .a,-,,; 
<>f.(.o ? .N v »w, i*}., i»i »;*i, 

Snip.iW, ,v, ,W, i:s ; 

I'TV 11, 16 ; mn 

to ft Th. xvi. If}, W. 
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emperors had no wish to see the demolition of costly and 
beautiful buildings. 1 They might still be used as places 
of public meeting and resort, or consecrated to Christian 
worship. The tumultuous gatherings, headed by monks, 
which wrought such deplorable havoc in the East, were 
prohibited by Arcadius; 2 and there is evidence that 
governors of taste and sentiment seconded the imperial 
will. The Christian poet Prudentius makes Theodosius 
recommend to the Senate the preservation of the temple 
marbles, as monuments of national greatness and master¬ 
pieces of art. 3 In the reign of the younger Theodosius 
nearly 300 temples of the gods were still standing, 
although their ornaments and plates of gold had been 
torn off to swell the ransom demanded by Alaric. Many 
works of art were buried and forgotten, in the terrors of 
persecution or invasion. 4 But in the time of Honorius, 
and even in that of Justinian, immense numbers of them 
were still preserved, both in the open spaces of the city 
and in the halls of the nobles. 5 

From the death of Theodosius till 408, although the 
religious conflict was fierce, it was controlled to some 
extent by the moderating influence of Stilicho. It is not 
our purpose to disentangle the perplexed story of those 
puzzling and disastrous years. On the one side were the 
bishops, backed by some of the great nobles and the 
officers, Roman or barbarian, of the elder Theodosius, the 
party which had already won a great, though not yet 
decisive victory. On the other was the mass of the sena¬ 
torial class, with a crowd of Arians, Jews, Manichaeans, 
and philosophic freethinkers, who, though divided # in 


1 C. Th. xvi. 10, 15, volumus 
publicorum operum ornamenta ser- 
vari; cf. xvi. 10, 3. 

2 lb. xvi,. 10, 16. 

3 Contra Sym. i. 501. Inscrip¬ 

tions show that in 483 statues of 
Minerva were restored by the Urban 

prefect. C.l.L. vi. 526, 1664. 


4 Gregorovius, i. 78, n. 3. 

0 In the time of Justinian, 3785 
statues remained in the city. Gre- 
gorov. i. 79 ; cf. Notitia Occid. c. iv. 
The curator statuarum was an officer 
under the Praef. Urb.; see Book¬ 
ing’s ed. p. 201. 
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religious belief, were united by old patriotic associations, 
or by the hatred of a menacing theocracy. Mtilieho, who 
was left guardian of the young emperors, was, or ^vo 
himself out to be, the depositary of the hmt wishes <»f 
Theodosius on the religious problem of the time. Hd 
interpreted his commission to be one of toleration, 1 to 
hold the balance even between the opposing factions. f lSL 
the year 395 an amnesty was proclaimed, 2 ami the brand 
of ignominy, attached to the party of Kugeiiaw, wu« 
obliterated. Ancient pagan festivals in Africa received 
legal sanction. 3 The judicial power of the episcopate was 
limited, 4 and the Senate, which was the stronghold of 
pagan sentiment, was accorded an authority which it, had 
not enjoyed for many ages. Yet the anti-pagan laws still 
m theory retained their force, and the crowd of pagans 
and heretics were, at least nominally, kept in boundi. 6 
Amid the fury of party feeling and fanaticism, the m >t, 
and probably sceptical, statesman succeeded in tmtMyina 
neither Christian nor pagan, and was finally execrated by 
both alike. The ominous advent of Alaric and Radii- 
gaisus stimulated still further the war of religions. Then 
began that melancholy strife of sophistry, ns i„ the 

their 07 0W g ° dS ° r the n6W 60 prosper 

them worshippers, which was only closed by Urn genius 

of S. Augustine. Every fluctuation of fortune was e.-werly 

^po^a^d skilMy used, to discredit or t X E 

nice is l C i nSt „? at ^ We Z 

time TSTevpr • rC !, and f ® rvour of pagan sentiment at. this 

apparently mom rampant ^Atll^T7“ 

comma- of «,* p J? P Afc tho firsfc M»nKH of thu 
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The terror of the time can still be felt thrilling in the 
verses of Claudian. Men talked of dreams, of strange 
flights of birds, of comets and eclipses, of showers of 
stones, and unearthly sounds in the silence of the night. 1 
They watched the settling of swarms of bees, and turned 
the leaves of the Sibylline books of fate. 2 They recalled 
the flight of the twelve vultures which had crossed the 
gaze of Romulus, and, in defiance of chronology, abridged 
the years portended by their flight. 3 "When Radagaisus 
with his host of 200,000 Goths descended from the Alps, 
the old pagan feeling defied all restraint, and the cries of 
its panic and regret reached the ears of the Bishop of 
Hippo. 4 * The most terrible invader who had ever appeared 
in Italy, men said, was a diligent votary of his strange 
northern gods;. and the sons of old Rome were deprived 
of the help of their ancient deities,-to whom they were 
now forbidden to offer a grain of incense. Meanwhile 
the feeling of suspicion towards Stilicho was deepening 
into hatred on the Christian side. The clergy did not 
find in him the facile instrument of persecution that they 
desired. They exalted the piety and virtues of the weak 
and worthless Honorius at the expense of the man with¬ 
out whose guidance Honorius was a mere cipher. 6 
They circulated the myth, which was accepted also by the 
pagan Rutilius, 6 that Stilicho had let loose the hordes of 
barbarism on the Empire, with the deep purpose of re¬ 
establishing the pagan religion, and that his son Eucherius 


1 Claud, de Bell. Get. 227-247. 

3 lb. 231: 

quid carmine poscat 
fatidico custos Romani carbasus aevi. 

3 16. 265 : 

tunc reputant annos, interceptoque 
volatu 

vulturis, inciduntproperatis saecula metis, 

4 Aug. de Civ. Dei, v. 23, nobis 

apucl Karthaginem dicebatur, hoc 
credere, spargere, jactare pagan os, 

quod ille aiis amicis protegentibus 


et opitulantibus, quibus immolare 
cotidie ferebatur, vinci omnino non 
posset ab eis, qui talia diis Romanis 
sacra non facerent neo fieri a quo- 
quarn perxnitterent. 

0 Aug. Dp. 97 ; Hieron. Dp. 123, 
§ 17, quod non vitio principum, qui 
vel religiosissimi sunt, sea scelere 
semibarbari accidit proditoris; Oros, 
vii. 37, 11. 

6 Rutil. Namat. ii. 46. 
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was to be the Julian of another religious reaction. 1 The 
great general and statesman was charged with slack nos j 
and perfidy in his campaigns against Alarie. 2 The 
victory at Pollentia was attributed to supernatural aid, in 
spite of the sacrilegious violation of the holy time of 
Easter. With reckless inconsistency the men who 
lauded the Christian clemency and reverence of Atnric. 
vilified Stilicho’s policy of conciliation as treachery and 
weakness. 3 On the other hand,the old Roman party .hill 
more heartily detested the man who had borne a part in 
the victory over Eugenius, 4 and who relied on those 
German captains and soldiers who were now the main 
defence of Rome. The ignoble triumph of tint motley 
combination which overwhelmed Stilieho hits been often 
told, and need not be repeated here. The hypocritical 
Olympius, 5 who owed his first rise to Stilieho, attained a 
brief ascendency, amid the blessings and congratulations 
of the dignitaries of the Church. 8 And tho Church took 
an ample revenge for the interval of clemency. Tho hot, 
endowments of the old religion were withdrawn, 7 tho 
images of the gods were pulled down, the temples wore 
cither confiscated or destroyed, the banquet* arid games 
were prohibited. All enemies of tho Catholic, faith won* 
banished from the imperial service. 8 The feigned enthm 
siasm of Olympius obtained for the bishops that civil 
jurisdiction which had been strictly limited by Stilieho.'' 
And, to ensure the victory, the bishops themselves were 


1 Oros. yii. 38, § 1 ." 

J 2 > taceo <*e Alarico 

rege cum Gothis suis saepe victo 
saepe concluso semperque dimisso. ’ 
I 39 >’ & Civ. Dei, i. 1. 
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7 0. Tk xvi. 10, ill. 
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Ib - 10, 19 ; xvL •< 89. 
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charged with the congenial duly of enforcing the lawa, 
which the milder or lean conscientious lay-governor had 
often allowed to sleep. 1 

Another short-lived and impotent pagan reaction 
occurred in 4U‘.t, when Alariu, with the approval of the 
Senate, set. up a rival emperor to llonoriua in the person 
of the tlilcttante Attulus.’ J Tlt«* hauling mumhent of this 
government belonged tu the pagan party. Lumpadius, 
the, rretorian prefect, was an avowed believer in divina¬ 
tion and its kindred arts, and had been honoured with a 
letter from 8, Augustine on the, .subject of this super¬ 
stition,*' Mareiun, the prefect of the city, had, during 
the brief a iceiuloncy of Kugeuina, bee.n guilty of apostasy. 4 
Tertullus, the consul of 11 ft, was a declared pagan of the 
old school, who did tmt hesitate, in addressing the Senate, 
to es.prc.Hs a hope that the ancient, pontitiento would be 
revived in himiell? The treacherous or tickle .levins, 
whom Attain ; railed t« the prefecture/* was a free-thinker 
of th<* type common in tlnnr days of fluid convictions.' 
t'mler ,licit p ttr.tuage, the (’haldaeau fortune.tellers and 
diviner i, who had been baui hod by so many emperors, 
renewed fltetr activity.’' For the tint time, since the 
days of f 'ouifsntme, the L,tiutn>m disappeared from the 
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coins. 1 Attains, in a speech of ornate rhetoric, 3 charmed 
the Senate with the picture of a reunited empire of both 
East and West, and held out the hope of a speedy restora¬ 
tion of the festivals and temple services of their ancestors. 
It was the last attempt of the old pagan spirit to assort 
itself openly in the Empire of the West it was nuulo 
with the support of a German and Arian chief. Attain ; 
ad, in deference to Alaric, received baptism at the hands of 

, lg vf" j 311 ^ an ^°P- S Y et he was for the. moment 
e ead of a party, some of whom dreamed of a return 
to the tolerant policy of Constantine or of Valentinian L, 
7 1 he support of the Gothic power; while others may 
have even nursed the hope that the hated faith was already- 

ilWn i ; ttaIus 1 _ was a w °rtliy representative of sueh 

:“ s- ' l nd the great chief > who had Uvn lli « 
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pagan.” What his religious convictions really were we 
can never know. Probably his deepest religious attach¬ 
ment was to Roma dea , the “ mother of arts and arms,” 
who has gathered the vanquished into her bosom, who 
has given her citizenship to the world, whose dominion 
shall have no end. 1 Born on the banks of the File, 2 he 
was yet a Eoman of the Romans, and had a mingled 
hatred and contempt for the new Rome on the Bosphorus, 
with its mushroom and effeminate civilisation. 3 The 
verve of Juvenal reappears in his bitter raillery of the 
eunuch minister of the Eastern Empire, and of the cring¬ 
ing servility of the Byzantine nobles. 4 It is little wonder 
that Claudian was the favourite of the Roman Senate, 6 
still pagan to the core, and profoundly jealous of the 
Eastern capital. His powers were lavished on the achieve¬ 
ments of Stilicho, whose policy was to humour the Senate 
by a politic deference to its antiquated prerogatives. 
Serena, Stilicho’s wife, was his great friend and patroness, 6 
and is said to have arranged a wealthy match for the 
poet. On all this circle he expends the traditional orna¬ 
ment of Greek and Roman mythology. For does he 
hesitate to do the same for the Christian princes, Theo¬ 
dosius and Honorius, who were pledged to the extirpation 
of Paganism. There is hardly a hint in Claudian that 
the Roman world has officially adopted a faith hostile to 
all his pagan dreams. He appears placidly unconscious 
of the great revolution, and recalls Honorius to the 
Penates of the Palatine, 7 as if Rome was still the Rome 
of Augustus. 

A few years after the eclipse of Claudian, we have a 

1 Oros. vii. 35, 21, poeta eximius cognite ISTilo ; cf. J Ep. 1, 56. 
sed paganus pervicasissimua ; Aug. ^ Claud, in Eutrop. ii. 326-341. 

de Civ. Deiy v. 26 ; Gesner’s Prol. 4 lb. ii. 137. 

to Claud, v. ; Kauschen, Jahrbucher 5 See an inscription dedicated 

der Christ Mrche , pp. 555-9 ; cf. praegloriosissimo poetarum — pe- 
Claud. de Cons. Stil. iii. 136-160 ; tente Senatu, C.I.L. vi. 1710. 
de Bell. Get. 50 sqq. 6 Claud. Ep. 2. 

52 Claud. oE Gennad. 3, et nostro 7 lb. de VP* Cons. Honor. 407. 
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glimpse for a moment of another pagan man of letters, 
who is now little known, but who is tho hwt goimiiu* 
representative of the old pagan tone in literature. 
)j Butilius Hamatianus was one of tho Gallic aristocracy 
who had remained untouched by the great Ghristiuu 
enthusiasm aroused by S. Martin. His father 1 had held 
high imperial office, and he himself 5 * had been Urban 
prefect in 414, 8 only six yeans after the trenchant law- 
had been published, which condemned to final ruin tho 
temples and images of the old gods. He had lived in 
intimate friendship with the greatest Koiuun nobles ; and 
the fragment of his poem which we possess comes to m 
as a solitary revelation of their deeper feelings. It is 
the tafe °f his homeward voyage to Gaul in the u-ar 

tht’h h b6n T reluctan % compelled, by tho ravages 
, . h bs Paternal estates had suffered from the invaders," 
eave the city, to whose gilded fanes he looks hack 
with religious veneration and patriotic regret. 
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to hate it. Butilius is a man of different mould. He 
lets us see plainly the working of his own mind on re¬ 
ligious subjects, and the feelings of his class towards 
those who rejected the old religion of their country. That 
such a poem should have been published under the 
Christian empire, and that its author should have held 
the highest office, is a startling proof of the persistence of 
the old Roman practical toleration of freedom of thought. 

Rutilius is faithful to the old religion, but he is not 
its slave . 1 Sometimes he will uphold the literal truth of 
a myth. Sometimes he will use the language of Euhe- 
merism or Deism. He displays in fact that mixture of 
scepticism and credulity, of conformity and free thought, 
which characterised the cultivated pagan for many ages 
before his time. But there is no hesitation in the tone 
in which he speaks of the enemies of Paganism. In 
some scathing lines , 2 he gives vent to the concentrated 
hatred which was felt by his caste for the memory of 
Stilicho. The impious traitor, who burnt the Sibylline 
books and, for his own selfish ends, laid open the hearth 
and citadel of the Empire to the tribes of the North, is 
consigned to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Nothing 
could surpass the almost brutal contempt which Rutilius 
feels for the Jews , 3 with one of whom he had an encounter 
in his wanderings; for their obscene rite of initiation, for 
the listless sloth of their Sabbath, spent in commemora¬ 
tion of a God who was weary of his work of creation . 4 
But when he speaks of “ the conquered race that crushes 
its conquerors /' 5 there can be little doubt that he has in 
view the religion which was crushing out Ms own. The 
islands of the Tuscan Sea, which he passed in his voyage, 


1 Rutil. Namat. i. 255 ; cf. i. 73. 

9 lb. iL 41. 

3 lb. i. 384-398: 
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pennUie-i by the lej'wiation of the fourth and fifth ecu- 
turhv., 1 \ ot it wiim never really nuppi*r,-ut>d, anil, in ita 
.H!ran;;e torrom ami nrduetiomi, it perpetuated the power 
<tf heathenum far into the Chriatiun u^. 3 tm tk-u-ina- 
that, both over the cultivated cluaa and the vulgar, wiw 
never mere powerful than in the tlrat dorado of the fifth 
eimtnry. There k im more miytilar ejkuwle, in that time 
(*f utiatnhio heltefri amt uneertaiu party line::, than that in 
the year dud, when twine Tnmm adept*: in the nwret 
artu tdfejvd their aervieeu to I'ompeinutm, prefect of Rome, 
to .mce the city from tin* tiotha.” They told the prefect 
how, a abort time before, they had by their apelb railed 
down the li : .;htnimt,* and dnveu the t’iotha away from the 
walla of a hele,*i;;m*red town, The prefect commitcd tins 
ponttlieal book,**, ami wau e\idently tnclined to try the 
effort of the UMrirrit art., l‘u! I ho praetiee of them waa 
'.t-ridy prohibited,'' am! a iv.\ at law had hid a ape-md 
to ip,' *:*• ih,y on (ho ill hoi tiu-n Crate*, ami on the 
O' 1 ]' 1 , i" < fho j«iohiii!!uni, 1 'iuut'ciiUHt i in hi’i 

ho a,'him of Inn.at, hi hop .,f home, 

bo i’otitid", win. w,t‘ a! ;m a or* at pat i mi/ 1 did not. 
w ® ,:i 'Ti"'"* bos own opinion f«. the wi devi of the 

toniij,' ,c aui'h a tri.it, but l,o itijailated that tiie mayie 
nm, -htillld he fv-tiul'lttod aerrelly. The TtCteami, how 
ever, so T.n-d )h\t t|m ntted w..u!d oniy h .•fiiruemu i if 
puohi Ji rionned oti the < 'n[>s!*d and m tie* oja*n 'iparra 
"I in.* n(i,, :•( iJo* pj'o ii*n.*o ,4 Jj ha> tern 

nt);'i;;o ,!,*d that, hueirrnt, t*irc.teeim' thi t, pav** bn **<*ntent 
nmier a hwdb ** * <ibb* rendition, t*. i,tv>* tie* t‘hu.*tiiin 
nm.r from m, ontba< .1 of popular hatred How the 
muter end** I j i um*eit 4*n, The < liri ittan hi >t<>riuu iay t 
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that the rites were performed, hut that they proved me 
availing. 1 The pagan Zosimus affirms that the aid of fht* 
Tuscans was declined. La any case, the incident reveal 4 
the persistent force of pagan superstition. 

The proposal of Pompeianus was a gross violation of 
many laws, from the time of Constantine. 3 The con¬ 
sultation of a seer, diviner, or any professor of the magic 
art, was made hy Constantius an offence punishable by 
death. 8 A similar penalty was denounced against the 
tribe of Eastern fortune-tellers by Valentin nut ami 
Valens, 4 and, in spite of the general toleration of heathen 
worship which characterised the rule of these Emperors, 
a ruthless war was waged with the secret arts, which 
were suspected as lending themselves to conspiracy 
against the Emperor. 6 One law especially of that time, 
relating to offenders of the senatorial class, 0 reveals what 
was probably a real political danger. The persecution to 
which philosophers and professors of Hellenism were 
subjected in the reign of Valens may have had some 
connection with the later Neoplatonic cultivation of 
magic and dark superstitions. 3 The earlier Alexandrine, i 
condemned the magic arts. 8 But it is well known that, 
m the later stages of Neoplatonism, the power to wield 
the forces of nature, and to predict the future, was more 
aud more openly claimed. Easting, prayer, and mystical 
e ation were thought to bring the votary into eommunie.u- 
t on with the supernatural powers. Tins influence of the 
stars on the fortunes of human life, which was denied by 


1 Sozom. ix 6; C f. Zos. v. 41. 

,£• n - 16, 1 and 2. Con- 
3“" e ’ h iTy er ’ Pennittod^M* 
sacrifices of divination; qniveroid 
vobis existimatis conducere, adite 
aras publicas atque delubra. 

* ix. 16, 4 , sileat omnibus 

Et U0 di ,T i ? andi curiositas. 
»mni rnplmnn capitis fwet 
gladio nltore prostratus, etc 
* lb. ix. 16, 8. 


5 Amm. Marc, xxvi, ,% 

IS givtm m Ifltm <it* lint nf 

tM mmimimt of ikmm 

practices 

• 0. n ix. 1«, ID 
tonlius m&lciUtii wk" 

7 Maury, La Mmjit, iyj. 

.. 8 Vaohcrut, L'fia.h ,1'ALmmlrtt, 
p‘ f; ll!i > tlw „t 

1 orphyry MB art forth ; k U, u 7. 
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Plotinus, became an article of faith, with many of his 
successors. 1 In the hands of Maximus and Chrysanthius, 
and the men who surrounded Julian, Neoplatonism lost 
its philosophic purity and elevation, 2 and tended more 
and more to absorb the more materialistic conceptions of 
paganism. 8 The theurgic virtues, miracle and magic, 
overshadowed the detached and lofty idealism of the 
earlier Alexandrines. S. Augustine, 4 with his keen 
practical sense, strikes at this degraded Platonism as 
the very heart of the heathen position, and particularly 
at its doctrine of daemons, which was the founda¬ 
tion of the belief in incantations and magic. The 
daemons were the powers acting as mediators between 
the gods, who dwell apart in the highest heaven, and 
mortal men. 6 Along with certain divine qualities, the 
daemons have all the passions of humanity; 6 they are 
irritated by neglect, or soothed and propitiated by gifts 
and sacrificial rites. 7 From them comes the knowledge 
of the future by augury and dreams, and the power to 
command the elements, by occult arts, songs, incantations, 
and potions. The noteworthy thing is that, in con¬ 
demning this baleful superstition, the Christian often 
showed that he had quite as much faith in daemonic 

where Xamblichus is said to have 
risen 10 cubits from the earth 
during prayer (cf. p. 15). In the 
life of Maximus, an image of Hecate 
breaks into smiles under the influ¬ 
ence of incantation (p. 51). 

4 Be Civ. Bei, viii. 14 sqq. 

5 Vacherot, ii. 127; Maury, La 
Magie, p. 87. 

® Be Civ. Bei, viii. 14, habent 
enim cum diis communem immorta- 
litatem corporum, animorum autem 
cum liominibus passiones. 

7 lb. viii. 16, dicit (Platonicus) 
ad eos pertinere divinationes aug- 
urum, aruspicum,. vatuin atque 
somniorum, ab his quoque esse 
miracula magorum. 


1 Macrob. JSomn. Scip. i. 19, 27, 
et Plotinus . . . pronunciat nihil 
vi vel potestate eorum hominibus 
evenire. 

2 Vacherot, ii. 145, where the 
logical development of the belief 
in magic arts, etc., is traced from 
the fundamental principles of the 
school; Plotinus and Porphyry 
recoiled from these consequences. 
But the doctrine of the universe, 
as a “sympathetic whole” bound 
together by affinities, inevitably 
led to theurgy on the one hand 
and magic on the other (Vach. ii. 
147). 

* lb. ii. 148; cf. Eunap. vit. 
lamblich. p. 13 (Boissonade’s ed.), 
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Eh*those^t P ? aa had ' 1 Constantius threatens with 

forth t J?* dar f t0 di3tUlb the ^ents, « to can 
lorth the spirits of the dead by magic spells 2 S 

hXnfor “ garded tb f e bein g s 35 spirits banished from 

perJuaded meT/'“** *“’ ^ b y Cholic deceit, had 
persuaded men to give them divine honours. 3 

Mathematic f ° rdering 4116 expulsion of the 

Mathematmi from Home, and all cities of Italy was 

repetition oftb e f ed • Yi P ° Pe Imiocenfc ’ 4 to prevent a 
a/which he that ?“*? SCene ° f superstitious observance 
at which he may have had to connive. But the threats 

lwd”n- "y-v 

places utter S ° rCereiS into remote country 

mZ^in hifb 1 0° tte S ^ erstiti -> 

forbidden long cont mued to practise the 

the an? . h :un P uni ty. The leading members of 

LrdToTOhft^ b7 the ° rder of ^ --e 

was readv t ^ Attalus > tbe new Emperor, 

was ready to accept a nominal Christianitv • but he 

wlalu EeR 16 - 010 ^/ SCeptics ’ whoae 0nl 7 real faith 

ILric wS0 d T m aStr ° l0gy 01 magic ‘ ^en 

to cmsh ^ i Se \ tr °° pS over t0 A frica in order 
Jelied morf o ra ^r’ ^ adhflIent of Ho *°rius, Attains 
that he Tfv 6 PIOnmeS ° f diviners ’ 6 -ho told him 
2 2n f I eC ° me maStei ° f -^out a cT 

Eampadius I p ° f a S ™ s statesmanship. 

meot P wl b P f 0nan P refecfc in this singular govern- 
s, as we have seen, the friend and correspondent 

the Hebraic trad™ 
tion on this subject. 

^ C. Th. ix. 16, 5, multi magicis 
artibua ausi elementa torbare, Itas 
msontinm labefactare non dnbitant, 

\P e Civ : Dei, viii. 22, quia de 
caehsupenons snblimitate deiecti 
mento mregressibilis transgres- 


monis in boo sibi congruo veto 
carcere praedamnati sunt 

16, 12; Zos. v. 41. 
v lx * !2 3 non solum 

4 ? oma ’, s . e< * etiam omnibus 
emtatibus pelli deeernimus. 

Zos. vi. 7, rat? 8k itrl rots 
P&vrecnv i\iri<nv iavrbv 4 k8l8o8s kclI 
dWxvTl T€piTocpcr€crO aL Kap Xv 86m 
ml ra irepl A iLvavra Treweia 
fiepos, k.t.X. Sozom. ix. 8 . 


of S. Atij'Urftitu 1 , who laboured to ruuvril. him from his 
luih'ft' in atitrolooy. 1 Tim maw <>f tin* Homan ariutooraey, 
with tit.* illu.-ifriuiw exception **f the jjreot Christian 
iimt^c of thf Anion,’ rejoiced in tin- advent hi power «f 
tiii-i etnuejc alliumm of Arum CUu*i itiunity, dilettante 
Hellenic eultnre, unit Ohaldaeati Mupewtitmu, I >nuhth*t«, 
iw wo shall !«'i* in a tutor puj'e, there wan a purer and 
moro respectable element in tin* torn* of tin* Knit, pa*nm 
reuetion, Ttioro wan a rout patriotic footinjj, a real 1 
ro!»!*iimi devotion, and a {itiiloseplno theology, which, 
hmvovor arid and, to our mitubt, uninspiring, yut ouatdod 
tho mddor irnrt- to maintain their hold on the faith of the 
i«.< whit** they put out. of sight ifr grower elcmenta 
Ihit, t!i<* baser form of anoiont Nupersititinn wan' iirof-aldy 
tho most temndoti i amt energetic, No penal legislation 
t’oittd oradioatr* tin* belief, hold alike by the mint, oduoatod 
and tho most ignorant, that there wan it ton* which could 
control t.lio operation * of nature, and compel the future to 
um-oj! if ( .leeroH, lit the very year when the Ia.,t. of tin* 
anti [ a*mi law i «.u published, l,it.<riu.i, the lieutenant of 
A*li«'i, tit hi I eondict with the Visigoth i, w.u led to Ida 
deatruetiou under fh>* wall i of Toulouse by trusting (to 
ax* the word i of the i Imoiiclei " in tin* re,.jion.-ie,-i of it*ora 
and tho munitions of daemons,”* Only a year or two 
before the fall of tho Western Empire,* Umpridiu.i, an 
accomplished man of lottera at tlordeaux, and one of the 
moit admired and fruited friomli of SidomtH. tho bishop 
of Auvergne, eousutfed a troop of African nmvotvri as to 
the hour of hi t death, 

in the entcl ftporto of the arena and the impurition of 
the stage the t'hrt it inn Fa*horn for ages reengmaed that 
paganism had its strongest and moat, enduring hohl on 
tho jteopb* S, t’yptian said that " idolatry wiw the 


1 A»i»p A*/t, IW. 

* 'Urn. u. 7. 

* I’miji i *•! » i:o*. 
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mother of games.” Diana presided over the hunting 
scenes, the god of war was the patron of the gladiatorial 
combats. 1 When the bloody strife had closed, a figure, 
representing the powers of the tuulor world, gave flu* 
finishing stroke to the wretches who were still lingering. 
The Eomans, under the most Christian Ktnperora 
Theodosius and Honorius, were still gloating over 
spectacles which their ancestors established to do honour 
to the manes of departed relatives. 3 The amphitheatre 
gave a sort of consecration to the old savage instinct fur 
cruelly, as the theatre gratified the pruriency of low 
desires. It is difficult for us to conceive the fascination 
which those awful holocausts of human life exercised, not 
only on characters hardened by voluptuousness, hut on 
the cultivated and humane. 8 A philosophic friend of 
S. Augustine, 4 who was half inclined to he a Christian, 
and who on principle detested such spectacles, tmee 
allowed himself to he drawn into the fatal circle. At 
first ,he resolved to close his eyes to the ghastly horroi.i 
of the scene. Presently, at the applause raised hy some 
crisis in the conflict, his eyes opened and would not !««• 
withdrawn. The fumes of the carnage seemed to 
intoxicate his senses; he lost his identity, and heeamo 

return ^ M °° dtllirsty crowd - He away eager to 

• if® can , find a justification for any established 

- heSe Cruel , dis P lays wero even 

?•, an eminenfc men > as the virile amusements of a 

* aCCUSt ° min S ifc t0 mak * light of death. No 

when he n p "" P ° SSlble ** laSt yeara ()f ^pife, 
when the Eoman army was recruited and officered hy 

^MX5, n i2 fvi>oram XUm |V T '! Uwl »»>'«*>» 

216. ’ ' 1 > ’ virorum mollir«t *t fmftgwfe* ttwf 

2 Suet. Jul. 26; Yaler Max ii <<*wtfWU»- 

7; Liv. Epit 16. ’ ‘ tu J a( I ue Nurfct# ft«muWf)k 

3 Plin. JPanegyr. Trm 33 V1 * niivri < < v i« 

est spectacnlum inde non’enerve 17 § 4 “’ 


cm, u //>• f,tsr cox purrs mrn tup kmpipp sa 


(iemuuw; ajuI when Humans would mutilate thomfiolww, 1 
im.l bury thomwlvi's in any n-tivut tu owai** military 
sorvirtv 1 Yot this nnrwku ami offumitudo mob had 
lift'n induhtod by atitvo.sdw omporors with thoso rnvult- 
inj; ;ttr.n'i!it>a, Kvon Urn t'rontn.t ami knt {tritu'w had 
tn fiatinfy tin* craving of n prulutariiit, w hit'll ftrnhahly 
had man* of *' tho ajio ami tiji.ir" than any that ovur 
uxiatod. Trajan, with tin- approval of tlu> huttuum I'liny, 
had, ttftor hi* IWian vioturin-t, mil tlown 10,00*0 
t-jladiafnm into tho nromt:' M. Auroliuu, in tho {tor- 
formanrt* of ,m.*ia! duty, yaw pladiuturinl ttlu.wa himarlf, 4 
tutd attoiidoil thout, tlurnyh in u porfnnrtury and roluotant 
tk-ihinu. Hut tlm {tropin worn ntSVudod wl«*n Im turutul 
away to r.M.l or p-u dospatohou in tlm amjtluUu'tdw; 
atjtl wht*n he »*nr.fifol tht! yladiafor-t for tin* Mnroumnuuin 
war,' said, wdh a snoor, that ho hud diutiniihnd tho 
j.I*-rt.utf*-t of i!m jiomjiJo in ofdor to rntiwrt thorn to 
I'inlit itiyliv, Tho l'',!u|t‘<r,,r <‘mi a ant mo, in tin* your of 
tlm < nmo-i! of N }<• itruim-d, by an iimhhptnttt odhV 

ttui *'ru*»l antu i«’Uiont in tho Mu,atom Ktupiro, lint in 
tlw Wo.t it Wont ttn ;dnioit tmnhtrlmd, Valmdiltiun, 
int!**oil, fuibiitio t ’hri ;*ian t to ho uondotunod to tht* 
;d.i,diai*tt ta! irhttol as a pun! ilunm/t for ojittn*, 5 ' Anti, in 
lift ( , tuombofi of tho 1'al.tt.ino .inrvirn worn aim ommptud 
front tbit ft to 1 Hut, tho oldor Thruduitii.t tiitl nut 


itb-.li'ih tho inhunian .ipnolutdo* whou ho inb rdirtod tho 
Jiouooftd worship Itf tint immi t"ni|»lo;t, In tlm kit 
yoart of tho fourth foulttry Hymtiiaohua had, at yrotit 
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trouble and expense, 1 arranged for a gladiatorial combat 
yat the games which were to celebrate his son’s pnetorship. 
But the band of Saxons who had been brought from the 
shores of the Baltic to grace the festival, refused to 
gratify the mob of Borne by a public exhibition of their 
fighting powers, and preferred a quiet death in their 
cells. In the year 404, the inauguration of the sixth 
consulship of Honorius was to be celebrated by the 


customary sacrifice of life. Prudentius pleaded with the 
Emperor to abolish the ghastly rite, 3 as his father had 
stopped the sacrifice of animals at the altar. The poet's 
prayer was answered, not by the will of ironorius, but by 
the martyrdom of the heroic monk, who Hung himself 
into the arena, and died amid the curses of the mob, 
whose cruel pleasures he had dared to interrupt-. 

But even when the cruelties of the arena were 
abolished, the circus and the theatre maintained for a 
long fame their dangerous attractions. The Roman passion 
. or these spectacles was of marvellous intensity The 
austere pagan, linihianus Marcellinus, 8 relates that, at. a 
time when famine was threatening, and when form-tier s 
including the "professors of the liberal arts,”‘were’ 
ordered to withdraw from the city, three thousand dan,.in- 

which? 6 aU0Wed t0 Temain - Lon b r after the time of 
which Ammianus wrote, Jie passion for the Iubrieity of 

^^4 efie ^ aJ1 ^ authority'and moral infhumeii of 

Orosius and Salvianus romirdod 

a , more serious fcagor than even tlm’inva-. 

iZZ ft i . barbamn f- s - Augustine had to complain 

??? churclles were often emptied Ly the at trac¬ 

tions of these spectacles. Sidonins, late in the 


l S y^* Ep. ii. 46. S Q*7 /y 

Contra gym*A i. 1124; v xxiiu m/a. t 

iUe urbem vetuit taurorum saniiin fl fin . Y ‘ : 

Ttari! miserorun i tommnm prohibrto ^ ««lt I "hr, 

3 Amm. Marc, xir 6 10 T th ' M hrit T„muU 

4 * «- xS#i88. « 7“” 
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describes the doubtful exhibitions of mythological panto- \ 
mimo as if they wore still in full life and vigour. 

The whole of the imperial legislation with regard to 
aetors shows at once the degradation of the Homan stage 
and the stubborn attachment of the people to the 
indescribable enormities perpetrated in the name of art-. 
The worst social curse of the Lower Empire, the heredi¬ 
tary character of nearly all callings, had left perhaps its 
deepest brand on the actor’s profession. Treated as the 
viie.it of mankind, yet the indispensable minister to the 
pleasures of the people, ho was chained to his calling 
from generation to generation. 1 The Church fought one 
of its noblest battles to release these unhappy slaves of a 
cruel voluptuousness; and the hand of S. Ambrose is 
distinctly seen in some of the laws issued during his 
great episcopate. 3 Tins bishops of Africa, where the 
allurements of the theatre, were most powerfully fe.lt.® 
never failed to press the claims of humanity and morality 
on the stolid Honorius. Hut their efforts seem to have 
Item ill rewarded, for, iu -1 111, the Emperor orders the 
" Tribune of ITeasures” at Carthage to recall to their 
wretched trade the actresses who had, by " imperial kind¬ 
ues t." boon previously released,* From the time of 
Valent iman 1. (.171) the Church had indeed gained a 
great victory.® The actress who, in artindo martin asked 
for, ami received, the hist sacraments, was not to he 
dragged back again, in ease of recovery, to her hateful 
life. Hut the operation of the law is guarded by careful 
provisions to prevent a feigned conversion depriving the 
people <»f an attractive artiste. 8 Even the law, which was 
probably extorted by the energy of H. Ambrose iu 111), 
provides that actresses, who have not professed Christianity, 

1 V, Th. xv, 7, 4 ; «, 
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shall- have no release. And the law of ,‘181 com¬ 
mands that if an actress, by professing Christianity, has 
secured her emancipation, but has relapsed into vice, 
she shall be recalled to theatrical servitude for ever; and 
the cold, cruel, hardness of the language of this law 
shows an inhuman contempt for a class whom society 
doomed to vice, and punished for being vicious. 1 It 
would be amusing, if it were not painful, to notice the 
care with which the Emperor regulates the dross of 
actresses, 2 with but little care for their morals, unless 
they can steal into the Church by means of the sacra¬ 
ments. The Emperor’s sense of dignity, or perhaps a 
lingering consciousness of divinity, causes him, in 894, 3 
to banish all pictures of theatrical performers from the 
neighbourhood of his own “sacred” statues. But the 
theatre and the circus were too dear to the people to he 

crushed by any authority but the growing power of the 
Church And even the Church found it a hard task to 
crush them. Salvianus is rhetorical and ho has a parti 
, Ut 011 matters of notorious fact his testimony 

were indiikrf 61 ' he assures 118 Christiana 

wantonnesq° ? madneSS ° f tile circua iiu<l <'he 

wereli When the arms ^ Van,lab, 

were mgmg round the walls of Carthage and Cirta • and 

groans ofTheT^ ° f ^ ® pectators was ni i»gh;d with the 
groans of the dymg and the battle-cries of the besiegers.* 

r y 0 d^-^r^ a v 

detraeta in pnlpitum sine spe ’ab- 
solutioim ultras ibi eousque P pe r- 
maneat d°neo anus ridicufa, seneo- 
tate deformis, nee tunc quidem 
absolutions potiatur, cum aHud 
quara casta esse non poSit; cf 
Bauschen, Jahrhikher der Christ 
KircTie, pp. 68, 91. 

lA M. quoque 
um quas 


Graeoo nomine a Latino Onistaa 
vocant, etc.; of. xv. 7, 12, his illud 
aojicimus ut mimae publico hafutu 
T me Boo (UwtM 

sunt non utantur. 

8 lb. iv. 7, 12. 

jSSXttz IS: 

hum voxque baochanhum . , 


<m ai'tku nt 


K. AirtJIJ.STlNK AND OUONUFH ON THK OATrnHK W HOUR 

HmiKure wo have been occupied with the effort a of 
legislation, often hurtled fur mure (him a humhod yours, 
to suppress the open practice of heathen rites. Persecu¬ 
tion of nny opinion or religious practice, however false, 
by sheer three, in not a pleasant .subject of contemplation 
to the modern mind. Ami it in with "a fooling of relief 
that we turn tV*»m tin* threats of exile ami death in the 
anti pagan law i, to tin* morn potent. efforts of < ‘hrmtiuu 
dialect ir to compicr tin* ingrained moral and intellectual 
habits of no many generations of [•agiui devotion. We 
may think that in this controversy rhetoric sometimes 
does tluty f.»r logic, that the reasoning hi often sophistical, 
that, tlm facta of history arc coloured and perverted to 
serve a controversial purpose, Yet it, in a great advance 
in a religion*! struggle, when thu ui>[»cal is to reason 
rather than to more force; and wo may well believe that 
the t Vy tif' < /ml, and even the treatise of Orosius, had an 
iulhmuco on many pagans who were obdurate in the face 
of threatening edmtn, The Kmperur might compel a per ' 
fimetory conformity to the will of the State; H. Augustine 
probably won many a wavering, reaUenH spirit, to the ideals 
of the Church whieh wan to dominate the future, 

The capture of Home by Alarm produced u profound 
effect on the mind t both of <Uiri.itiatt ami pagan. 1 

‘ For 1(9 Pitw-t ,tti rhO’tMoe ««(* volitmoi olim vettii , . , 

fj, % tlM, fi -I, K/,t'*'hWta W'4 in i|«« dhuwafi »t«nh« »to 
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Following so soon upon the confiscation of the temples 
and sacred revenues bj Honorius, it gave fresh poignancy 
to the feelings of numbers who were still attached to the 
old faith, who had suffered in fortune by the invasion, 
and many of whom had fled into remote exile. 1 The 
bitterness of the religious conflict was intensified, and 
the causes of the unexampled catastrophe became the 
subject of the last great controversy between the opposing 
creeds.. From the time of M. Aurelius, the pagan con¬ 
troversialists were in the ‘habit of attributing public 
calamities to apostasy from the national faith. 2 On the 
occurrence of a famine or pestilence, the mob broke into 
greats and execrations against the Christians. The war 

accoTdhZ f° ne ° n ’ ’ with ever vaT f m £ subtlety, 

Se tae £ ^ ° f the Em P iro at the time. 

mateS resX" t0 ^ a ^ V it8 

to their worZ H u 8 ° dS Were ex P ectcd t0 he of nm 

* ^ ins 

the votary of the old f T to endIoss *»•**»>. 

against the pestflentsuDerst 1 V UIld ? lr f esistll,le argument 

his worship, and so soon aft° n W ^ lc \^ ad ® rsfc suppressed 

Wht lie ^ to altat ’ 17 itS 

“ Pe ' ha l' s M to coneoiye the impression 

vmciarum/et Pr °' 0rbis ter ramm ruit Tr , 

dwque tact ™n 3 hZZ a0n 

Uerimarmn. esse *"*«■ J TertuU. Apol. 40 . 

Hieron. Ep. 128,§4,prohnefas, * ** *. 
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which the capture of Rome math) ou both tho heathen 
and tho Christian world. Even tho rude barbarian, 
bred on tho 1 bumbo or amid the forests of Thuringia, felt 
a strange awe of that city, so distant, yot so, omnipresent 
in its power, which to his imagination, in her world-wido 
dominion and marvellous vitality, was a superhuman 
force. We know how Marie, while he felt himself 
drawn on hy an irresistible spell to sack the Eternal 
City, still almost trembled at the prospect of success, 1 
and how, as he drew near Rome, his (hiths were scattered 
in panic, by the lightnings that shot round tho walls of 
Narnia.' 1 Tho barbarian was impressed chiefly by tho 
power of Rome in imposing her laws on tho world. But 
to tho Roman, whether Christian or pagan, slm was also 
tho heir of (irecce, the seat of culture and letters, of all 
humanising influences for more than live centuries. She 
was to I'rudentiuH and Omsina, as well as to Olnudian 
and Rutilius, the beneficent power which had been tho 
mother of peaceful arts, which had made of so many 
warring races one country, which had spread peace and 
order wherever her eagles Hew.* And tho belief in her 
eternity had become an unquestioned article of faith, 
Tho uniformity of law, language, and administration, 
which spread with such quiet power over all geographical 
barriers, seemed to have Iteeomo part of the order of 
nature, as irresistible and as enduring as tho laws of the 
material world. 

To the minds therefore both of Christian and pagan, 
the new t of the capture of Rome hy Alarie, came as a 
great moral shock, In tho sack of tlm city Christians 
had fared no 1 tetter than unbelievers. 4 Their houses had 

1 S.i-kki. tJ. <!; vti, 10 ; of. <13, S3, 133 ; of. ft. Jurtwtw'w <mt* 

('! mil tit ii, lift, m'l, hunt mi lie,u*ni; nf tin* o*|>Utrft of 

* 'l,n v, 41, lUmtt', fy, 137,' $5 t!i, tirlw 

* l*itelxiit. <■!.!»/»e ii, t)i!>; smut totmii i-ojiit, ttrlo-m ; rf, Krioi 

(lw», v. V, I ; Cfuitt, tit Pmtt. Umlef, ii, l>. 4. 

i.ui-.th, iii. lUi ; Jtulit. Nuniat, * /frf'.e. M, i. #. 
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been burnt or pillaged, their daughters violated; 1 many 
of the churches had- been despoiled of their sacrod 
treasures. 2 The faith of many Christians was rudely 
shaken. But far more crushing was the effect of the 
calamity on those to whom Rome was the hearth of the 
old religion, attachment to which was identified with 
patriotism. They had again and again warned the 
Emperor of the danger of forsaking the gods under wheats 
protection Rome had enjoyed such long prosperity. 
Row their fears and warnings had been terribly <«m- 
V "Rom e had pe rished in the Christian times." 

The State had forfeited the protection of the gods, or was 
suffering from their anger. The cultivated epicurean, 
who had little sympathy with either pagan or Christian 
enthusiasm, contributed his doubts to the cause of the 
ancient rehgion. If he believed in any gods at ail, ho 
did not believe that they interfered in the affairs of man. 

E ° man ’ te ma ? have bought tlm now 
spmt of Christian renunciation, which made men indifferent, 
to the earthly commonwealth, and in a world of fierce pius- 
sims and wild forces acted up to the ideal of the Sermon on 
Mount, was responsible for the national humiliation® 

The province of Africa was still, in spite of its 1mm 

or cMtivated“V Str T ghold heathen superstition^ 

force of the State bacfeetI the persecuting 

. “ e state . had been able to overnower Th» 
invasion of Ala r i V „ . overpower. ihu 

crowds of the Rolr,-^ P ^ ° f the c % <lmv " 

towns of Africa 7 It ^ ° Cracy .A 0 s ® e h a refuge in tin; 

ma y rea dily be imagined how, 


1 E>e Civ. Dei, i. 16. 

j’f 8 *° the Precise amount of 
damage done see Gregorovius Romp 
vn> the Middle Ages , i. 169. 1 

n P^’ i©tter of karceUinus to 
S. Augustine, JSp m 136, § 2 

10, 20 Ug ' Ep ' 232; Cf - Th - 


“ Aug. Ep. 16, 234, 
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w}u*u they urrivfd with their excited tales of the desecra¬ 
tion of tin* imperial city by the (Juths, grief and indignu- 
thm brake fortli, hew eld hatred, territied into silence, 
would he kindled once mere, hew sceptical acquiescence 
in the new rfyimr would have its eld doubts revived. 
Volusianus, one of the great family of the Alhini/ a aim 
of that old heathen poutin' deaeribed by S. .1 eromti, and 
himself a pagan of the gentler sort, was in 412 in u 
eompany in which the discords of philosophy and the 
/claims of (liristianity were canvassed. In particular 
Volu.iiauu .1 proposed the question, 3 whether the precept 
alnmt turning the other cheek to the sraiter could be 
reconciled with the policy of a dominant state, whether, 
in fact, < Ihristiauity wan not the, cause of the. decadence 
of Home. The discussion was reported to S. Augustine 
by Mimvllimm, a friend uf Vulusiamis, and drew from 
the bishop an elaborate reply.” The letter in wliie.h 
Augustine strove t.o remove the doubts of Vobisianua and 
lift friends has a great interest as eonj,lining the germ of 
the fammi i work whieh Augustine commenced in the 
following year. 1 * Tin* (Impel, he says in effect, is not 
oppteied to war waged justly and mereifully. Ho far 
from it i doctrines being hostile to the stability of the 
state, if they were practised by publie servants and 
riti/.eu-i of every degree, they would prove the aalvution 
of the State. The decay of the human commonwealth 
begun Ion;,' before the. coming of (Jhrist in the decay of 
the old human morality, in the spread of venality and 
licence, which are described in scathing terms by heathen 
moralists and satirists,'* Whither, he adm, might not 
this tide of human depravity have borne us if there had 
not lietm {diluted above it all the < Toss, by flinging to 

• Ht-oVi S</m, *-tv5i». ; Itimm, CW. tt i m-.-ujiiot llm 

R». Ill”, 4 t, >*.«.! ; US fSi ; Aug, HHrmt. li. 

'* Alii?, >.>, tin;, r.i, 43, t, 

• /A Ul\ ii til, 6 11>’ giMitiu MutI. ft, j»i, r. -Ml 

• Kliitt, lit, > 1*1 t, li nriwin vuint'iii, elf. 
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which we might save ourselves from being swept into the 
abyss? I n this morass of vice, this decay of the 
ancient discipline, there was need for authority from on 
high to bring home the lesson of voluntary poverty, 
chastity, benevolence, justice, concord, real piety, all the 
brightness and strength of virtue; and that not merely 
for the virtuous conduct of this life, nor to secure com¬ 
plete harmony in the earthly commonwealth, but also to 
o am eternal salvation and admission to a celestial 
commonwealth which shall know no end, to whoso 
atemhp we are joined by faith, hope, and charity. 

? ste T? ““ S0J '°™ ers ' ™ 

the Tte I T° T5 a “ e wl10 ^ to ataUM. 

, btate on the foundation of an impunity of vi>«* 

i 7 S?T“?J mded mi 8 * ve *« Iei, " oss ’ 

ledge of the tme r dld .^ ot lndeed Possess a know- 

Tot did ft jMdto to , to T Etem " 1 Cit ^ 

might suffice to Itw, i, r m ^ bred probit ^ which 
glory and saf ety ^ it 7^ ** ^ ifc 

wealthy and glorious empire^ 77 t0 Sh ° W in tbe 
the civic virtues ever, 3T how much availed 

make men understand that° U h ^ ■5 ebgion > in or dor to 
might tbat «W©d. men 

is hath, the to^ZfiZS***** a ‘° 

“ f 13 ’ and not finishedlm 42 ^,£ CelIiMS ' was ^egm* 
author’s death. It has ™rJ f I years before the 
might expect from what S A ° f faults whicb we 
distractions of Hs daily life.*7 7 ^ US of tbe 
and conception gi ves L Z Ut lts raata ™B of range 
enter’s genius, bS of the force Ttb^ ^ ° nly ° f tbo 
thrown. AH that wealth of t0 be ^ 

1 tetrad, n. 4 g earning and subtlety of 
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diiquiaitimt would nut have hceit wanted hv a hu.iy and 
practical nu;n in tramplmp nut, the cmher.'i of mi exploded 
superuhtien. So fur an the work is polemical, it in au 
a/uiuilt, in the tirnt place, upon tin* political view of tlu> 
Ihtiu.tn ivlijduii, and, in the next, on the philosophical 
at tempt to rehabilitate it. The circumstances which 
; tc«l the work arc described in its openim; pa«jt\i, 
from which we out racily revive the debates which Hie 
lumiiliafieu of the i;reat city excited. The fall of Home, 
"xeJaimn S. Augustine, due to Christ iunityf Why, the 
euinpiernr w,u a (-'hristian, ami msjwvted the altars of 
the t 'hriiliun basilicas; 1 whereas your qreitfc poet de» 
Hcril«e,i Hriam dnupbtered at the shrine, which could not 
prnfc. t him, 1 Why have the Christiana suffered 1U i well 
a.>_tl f e payaiM, «lo )u» u.U* fWaaic mitlorimi in « 
ihlleveut thin-! !e a Christum and a pajpui.* To the one 
1! II ;,nevnti I, tn the other it may he joyous. a chicitiai*. 

,,1,nt f, ' r 1,1 .'<■ The hi it on of Home Vi full of eri„„.,t 

and calc.t it!:* , wlmh the pod i have either can ;ed or 
permittee, How have tin* old qods guarded Idnue 
He to ■ iicntoftf ; «it th*- t '.iodine t'drl, ; and <'amtae, nnd 
many am,the,- duv of calamity and deap.oi, siiyo.st, no 
dmd.l , ahoiit Hour power or will to pmud her i ‘fhe 
truth i, :i,.e He ,,14 relimoi, did net, «ne mul prosperity/ 1 
tor If r.ol e-ied elcioeut; which were fatal to character 
and hap,mm” Ami *'ompie-ii,, lumuppoilrd ly ju itj,-,,, 

mi >' *.«*> hii'-audape on a ne.tle.v Vet. here. S* 

Auqii .i.iif >• -in i eiulty of ; t pat noth- immn d .mmy , lie 
II, utter all, .» turn l.'mmni at heart, lie C ju.md* «r the 
•'red i-a, t of H, me, amt ..f tjc qualities which had yiven 
her her pl,i"< in the tw; i 1 Cod tn id.* * homo of fh„ 
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Latin race to establish, an empire which should weld the 
nations of the world into one people. The Latin race 
chose honour and dominion for its portion, and they had 
the reward which their purely civic virtue deserved. 
But the heathen daemons had never brought good to 
Borne, as they had never warded off evil from her. 
They aided the cruel Marius to reach a seventh consul¬ 
ship ; 1 they allowed the pious Eegulus to be put to the 
extremity of torture. 2 If they did not save the city 
from being taken by the Gauls, 8 when Boman virtue wart 
at its highest point, why should we fancy that the 
neglect of their rites has caused the capture by the 
Goths? And yet S. Augustine attributes to thoats 
daemons vast powers for evil, while he will not allow 
them any power for good. They promised success to 
Sulla, 4 but they never, with their powers of provision, 
tried to avert his crimes. Their power or example 
corrupted the ancient virtue of the Boman people by 
legends, 5 which were lessons in cruelty and lust. Their 
worship has created the horrors of the amphitheatre and 
the stage. 6 In their name the empire of Borne has been 
swelled to an unwieldy bulk by incessant wars. During 
the centuries from the peaceful reign of Numa to the 
accession of Augustus, a single year in which the gate* 
o war were closed is noted as a miraculous event. 7 

.. Augustine en g a ged in preparing this liual 
assardt on paganism, his fifth book being completed « a 
young Spanish priest arrived at Hippo about 414 His 
native country was being devastated by the Suevos and 

irn j^rii sui leges imposuerunt multis 
gentibus . . . Perceperunt mer- 
cedem snam; cf. y. 21. 

1 JDe Civ. Dei, ii. 23. 

2 Ib i. 15. 

nn!n /J ;, £ i 22 ’ f- d 18111811 iaee numi-. 
num turba tibi erat, cum, l on g e 

antequam mores corrumpereatttf" 


aiitiqui, a Gallia Roma capu at 
mcensa est ? * 

4 lb. ii. 24. 

6 lb. ii. 6; cf. iy, 27, prava 

docent, turpibus gaudent 
l if- iv. 25 ; i*. 6, u-. ;i . 

' Tb. in. 9 . 

smfbtt! 69 ’ § i \ 3 . ; cl; § 1 u1 ' tho 

same letter, and tip. itu'i, § 2, 
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\ undid*, 1 Hu twufMtil fniiu thi'ir auiirea or violence, and 
fimtf'hf a t'efnjy in Africa, which us yet, wan eon.sidcrod 
Hafe from tiif invader*. S. Am'uatuie wus nfruek with 
hi-t seal, readiness, mnl entim.iUMm, mu! determined to 
c«cjc*«‘ him in a historical eompoaifhm which chmid 
aerve at a kind of mipplement tu tht> Vih ( of f,W, The 
ttiak which wiw a«ii;;m*d tu Ornaimi wan tu refute, |, v an 
examination uf hwtury, the payim assertion timt the fall 
»»f Kunm w as a cnn icipicncc uf her atumdumiicnt uf her 
*dd rcli;;jt*»i/ : Ih'iitu (km inn n taken hy a liarharian chief, 
.nid the p.e;un.'t; her prosperity haa fur the first timti met 
with a di mnn check. Under her old -uda aim intd an 
mthruken career uf ni.rrti, reailtim* in the enfahli aliment 
el ciptai laws, and a serene and liuuulifnt civilisation 

sc..res uf peoples who in funner ;t-s»vt were de;,;mded 
itnd de minted hy eominiial Im.U, It is only a few yearn 
iijnce tie* releenu uf th»* Namr-mc wa,i made hinditt;' un 
all Human.; <u. i within tito-en yv.u , from the death uf 
Thendumithe d" drover , t f the ancient noth, the hithertn 
inviolate (leaf uf Homan coverunicnt iui uecn desecrated. 

•* Homo has perish, d in the t'hri iti-m time" 

1 he w.iik uj iii'.uiu had ;t »;r<ntt popularity in tlte 
Mhh’ie Ai'ci , 5 and fnnu ...rue iiiudcrj) eritie.i it, has received 
tun lliU-miy notice mi the tint attempt, t,. found a phihi 
cuphy of history, Thus description „f it »,niy !„• 

accept oil, tf hy the word i '• philoaophy of history" is 
meant, an nrhtfury him uncriueal haiidlhc. of the uVu t„ 
.(Hit, an u prvri th.ory. or a temporary theolo;ieal j,»u 
pine, llro'iitll Ill 111 -If Would haidl.v have ehuiued for 
Ida wntk any ,njrh clou actor. Hi remui-hoi w.ie not 
very profound, Hit antlmritie-i are pmhahiy limited to 
the ltd.!.., Livy, 'i'teiUr., .'hiHouiua, ,!u itm, Kute.pnn, and 

* Mt). <»*•»■ «-i i 4 Hi, -Me < lorn; AJIf.l t-».i M/, ,mfnm 
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perhaps S. Jerome’s version of Eusebius’s Chronicle. 1 He 
was not writing for a remote generation, with a theory of 
human evolution which would stand the test of scientific 
criticism. He was a man of his own age, thoroughly 
convinced of his thesis before his researches began, 
thoroughly practical, and not over-scrupulous. He cares 
nothing for the inner springs of historical movements, so 
far as they are merely human. The chain of natural 
causes has no interest for him. His eye is fixed on the 
external fortunes and vicissitudes of the great races who 
have occupied the stage of history. It is fixed also 
rather on their calamities and reverses than on anythin^ 
winch might mitigate the tale of "mourning, lamentatioiT 
and woe,” which has been the portion of the human race 
before the coming of Christ. His business was to collect 
in an ordered narrative from the annals of the past, before 
the final triumph of the Cross, all the tales of miserv 
from war.famine,and pestilence that the human race had 
suffered all that was startling and desolating in floods 
^ . volcanic fires, all the horrors of monstrous crime. 

e is convinced that the carnage and ravages of war the 
s ress o plague and dearth, the convulsions of nature 

JSr-A the pagan times - 2 lier- 

hLdtLf f PeP , the 6ot Vhas grown milder with 
the advent of a purer faith among men! In the process 

pr0Vlng hls thesis ’ treats mere legend with the 

Wo"? ^ aUtt r tlC ii8t0ry - The exploits of the 

Of the “ a :, i 

rino jh-tt , xuius, in tlie loEtfij* catalogue of 

JSV aeT bers ‘V ” 6 sla “-*" d 

exult m the carnage of pre-Christian 

probably^'only'at seooiid^ani’ H* ^4 ? ro \ iv - Pme f- Tim world in 
au £<m - ii. 158, 255. * 15 \ 
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bsdtletiehlH. lie hast seldom a word to .say of the objects* 
f*tr which the victim* fell. The glories of peaceful ttmen 
have tin interest fur hi.s determined, historical pe.smmi.sm. 
There is not, a wur»! «f the splendour of the nee of 
i’erh'les. 1 Urmosthencs is only referre«l to an an orator 
purchased hy I'erniun *jold.' 4 It is dilhmlt to conceive 
that such u 1‘olleetion of the ploomiest, episodes itt history 
or myth, selected for u nmole controversial purpose which 
is everywhere apparent, ‘should have influenced any mind 
in the learned and cultivated circle of the pte;nu friends 
of .S\ mtmtehu». 

Oro-sms etm ifiutHy complains of the douhlo extii'eem 
turn hy which the p; e-nti i nmj'tiifted the prosperity and 
j'lery of pant te*e.s, and the disuitora of tlmir own day. 3 
The dor y in probably true. Tin* immediate effects of 
the itivivdou map have easily been painted in too sombre 
colouri, Til** capture of Rome ;m disordered men’s 
iuiH”iii:)?tott t, and awoke meh bitterne i >, of party feelin;', 
that, a cab, i estimate of the farts was bsirdly possible. 

* bosin i, however, is, *;uilty of the pro toe 4, e my'era! ion 
on the other side, In hit retrospect, he surveys the 
hi.iturv of the world front the creation, with a determina • 
tion to m* nothin* t that doe-t not lend itself to his tout to 
venial purpo ;•<, It, is characteristic of the {teculiur 
metho.) ami I'timesi of this w<>rh that, in paintite; tin* 
bhiody wan of the r.p.d period, 1 the name of Nutmi m 
never mentioned, The each of the city hy Hretmmk ww< 
hr more terrible and destructive thfin her rapture hy 
Abide, Hardly a Roman senator escaped the violrnee of 
the think fluidly one hot hit life at the hands of the 
(lot tit.'' In old times diedy was constantly laid wrote 

* is M-mimmst er«w *a 1 t <t. i, m, t? ; jv. t'r.itf, 

tolii.H.ij.iet'bi, i, *,U, * t>< it, 4 ; M..01, |t, S’/,‘ 

18; rt, 4 'limit, vr ami ' Ou-i, ti, jy, 
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nf liirpum in |*i.nji, t'tnm. ijium iiivnutum .Sumemum, rjm mi 
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by the convulsions of nature and the ravages of war. In 

once^n^ qU - et and P ros P erous ^es, even Etna, which 
once spread rum m field and city, sends up only a column 

Lr^ e lr ke 1 "r d ^ ™ Id 0f * taer 

energy. Borne was founded in bloodshed, and her career 
bas corresponded to the omens of her bk. There ” 

My a b reak in the ^ Qf 1 

t ° f * he ^ of Augustus was 

gi en to the world by the coming of Christ In like 

supremacv af 1 ° f Ath<mS ’ ^ overfcW of Spartan 
desSZ C ,°T eSfcS ° f Fm P aad Alexander,® are 

and mi S e r r h v ad t CTmiDed exa ^ eration of tbe slaughter 
nd misery which they caused. The absurdity nerhans 

c c ^S e Lfa en 0 r ri^ eighs 

is de tribfd?hV° Wa I 7 ? igand (it 18 thns thafc Alaric 
whiob r b d) h ou traged a single comer of a world 

author O enj0yiD f § eneral ly a secure tranquillity! * The 

**“* we « refer inti^t^ i 

" h ® dnft ° f ],i3 book it is difficult to acquit him of 
* Station of to facts of hietT 1 

heretSettri' ^ ^ "“*• ■» ™ticed 

nere ctueOy for the purpose of showing the latent force 

of the pagan sentiment which they were intadedT 

f£gZ?z s* -* - “o 

Hon of the masses. blLly „Z“te S*°‘ 
of their ancestors, which 7 toy^t 

tors were tortured and slain. 7 ;;i -j?' 14 = n-16,13 ; iii. 2, 10 ; 

tunc cum excidio urbium^atque raconkr** - 2 °V 9, et nos perpetuae 
agrorum crebris eruptiouibus aes- rninJ^ kaesurum putamus 
taabat, nunc tantum innoxia specie kn £xl^ vi XvT 
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dinemlit and overthrow, Thr controversy be^sm, as wt 1 
have .seen, in a company of lettered men, whose smoulder¬ 
in'* doubts about, th<* policy of tin* rolh'inua revolution of 
Theodosius, (lashed out ami found expression on tin* 
rapture of pome in 410. both work t art* addressed to 
the educated ol.i.'i'i, who still rUmjf to pu;pmism, oithor ns 
the ancestral f.tith of homo, umlor thn protection of which 
her tjreut. mission hud hoon arromplinheu, or as eushriuin" 
the venerable ami imaginative symbols of tho lofty anti 
comprehensive theory of U<«1 ami the Uni verso, expounded 
by tho school of Alexandria, Tim Ciht o/* f»W an mils tho 
jmputinm both of the patriot ami tho philosopher. It is 
addressed to a class capable of folio win;;; the moat subtle 
reason in;', aeipuanteil with the history ami uutic[Mittca of 
home, or saturated with the metuphy.uea of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, The treatise of (Innius is addressed only to 
the Ht' Muuu pal t int, and it h;u limn 1 of tho depth and 
ramp* and sul.t i -ty of M Ati>;u it me'.i ;;reat work. Vet 
even < bo ,io . .or, id hardly have been read In anyone 
who had tea trained in the hi'dte»• di leiplino of tin* 

Ihunaii tchoel i, 

Ktoai thn point of view the controversy hat a pro 
f.mnd interest, tor the historian, If is true that the voices 
of the ehatnpioiri of pay.uti uu rea<h us only, as it were, 
by eehoei from tlm pst’es of their assailants, Hardly a 
Word has ensue to us direetly froiu that crowd of philo- 
Sophie seeptie.'i, eon nrvwtivn dreamers or devotees, who 
ealh-d forth the full sdeiiot.h of the pn at bishop of Hippo, 
It is admitted that the t ‘th/ n/'(»W dealt, a deathblow at 
the ran ai of pai'ani •»«. and, by it v learumt' and dialectic, 
eontplefed the work of anti .paean legislation, Its omi* 
atonal sophistry, which may irritate the modern reader, 
would probably, in the heat of routin’!, he us dumar'ini; 
to the enemy as its sounder nrenment i, If its appeals 
to history to show tin’ helpbvuucn-i of the to protect 
their worshippers from evil fortune often seem to ua 
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unfair and weak, its exposure of the moral evil in tin* 
ancient cults is irresistible. The absence of the moral 
influence in paganism, and the corruption of Roman 
character by the games and festivals which were naurf ione<i 
or enjoined by the old faith, is S. August in os must 
powerful reply to the argument that Home owed her 
material success to her gods. Julian saw the moral 
helplessness of the system, to which he gave a moment arv 
and illusive revival in the years when S. Augustine was 
an infant. But Julian’s life was short, and' it may tie 
doubted whether, if it had been longer, his efforts to effect 
a moral and philosophic renovation of paganism euuld 
have given real life to that which was rotten at the 


™ we I0 °* “erely at the narrower issue, 
ich the momentous controversy began, there /•< - 
strange feeling of pathos in reading the'oftim I, LLd 
recnmmations as to the supernatural causes of i world- 

c^y The anCient maj ' esfc J of imperial 

erty had been violated, and the magic of that great rune 

™ agonies of ^ Som. V Z 

° f be ™ “““Pii' 1 I*y Ho* 

man invaders. Hour years after the completion of 

? e , Vai ; dals wil] -- 

by the roar of T** kst lxourB wi!I l,<! 'li-sturtied 

/ e roax of battle under the walls of Hmnni m 
mutual recriminations of *. IP* * ^ 

religious causes of thf ^ and P a « au as U) 

r ”V *• . 

were at ette T’oTf, P ^ S °° Wi ““ ““ iuM " 
materialistic in their’rer, , P«*Ii»ps rather onamo imil 

mbpm. ^w °/ * he °*“ ™'"f 

•« ae fall of sZ SllT * '« a» ornmeiH 

dl “» under fiscal burdens in kT** 0 ? ° f 4,10 mi,,lioi l» l1 
tion, in the decline of nubl, b d .f nd CrU(jl administra¬ 
te of public spirit and courage. Some 

Possid. vit. Aug, c. 29. 




€n, in < v.vr.vt /vvr <\v < vf/vr/yy oa* aw/,/: 
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luafoHaul ornto^ own ttio.w hml in tho 1 1 ;ulititof fcht* 
ruthnlio ( 'tutivh, utv almost vainly to tala* Urn jmyan aido 
in tho tjunnvl, and to find Ilia ouu*om of tho notkLjmo in 

iht* amvf a* oijiif, uhirli, hy o<wonttli and 
rrt'muny t«* ho,a* tho htr-iott ; nf oivil aooioty, tnidormiftod 
ita tvmiotfuf and yolitnad atnbilityd Tho oontrowraml 
I — 1 ! ’ u ‘ f V^v **/ Ui"i will j»robai»lv huvo t»ho fata of nil 

fio!iaoit’i in '!ar>*•! by tho nno»bi «*r paooomo of tho monnmt, 
fhtt rm mintna! ;».tt<i oonmrtidivo mdt\ wliioh lioa hoyond 
!ba Vo;*** u ( tJtio work, will ho a, {lorifimnnif- jm>Mo.H:‘don of 
tda rat‘-a It lift ? tho oyo from tho nmudimo lovol cm 
wldrli tho tvkfh'r mnfoml advattfaiyoa id opposing o root to 
aw baton ^4 m* fimvoly md ntatod. Klarnity in not 
fiiiKti! “d l»y tlw tlinaftonli (iod to nnytiling oarthiy. 
Ho' “jontim,! aity nioito iW.t n<»t j«ms away, It hua no 
tnmtmrm if draw. ifa toUami from all rw*oa anti jtHtpIoit, 
it omlmnv i all ito» ton hint nu aitI ot toila of flit* rivor of 
doatii* /'*! t o“-r r, , * -a : .mart to 

4 U si m t €> , A 


CHAPTEE IV 


SOME CAUSES OF THE VITALITY OF THE LATER PAGANISM 

The dialectic of S. Augustine is regarded as having com¬ 
pleted the overthrow of the pagan cause. Vet his 
assaults are directed against the old State religion of 
Some rather than against those cults of Egypt and 

oSJ 1 ^ f °r m0re ttan tW ° Centuries > Poetically 
overshadowed the religion of bTuma . 2 E rora a contro¬ 
versial pomt of view S. Augustine was right. Although 
e na ive gods of Latium no longer inspired much 
devotion they were the recognised protectors of the old 
Eoman state. Their cults were intertwined with the 
whole fabric of public and private life. Cn h 

S; P :n“ *•* «■—. —°d “ 

old saoed colleges still 
Knt^“ *• - y- of “e 

“T‘ Nli S io ”' of Mum, 

of & to the cuit : % i si. 

, a fhaV* 8 old .? ite3 and festivals, v iii 3 lq b ° n ff 0 ' 88 ‘ . Cf -, Vir g- 4sn. 

‘■g. thei Lupercaha and Ambarvalia two 1 was revived by Augus- 

M^^tup; ef-^viUe’ Sd^in^ te -V- 31) - djuporefare 
Bel. rnltr den Sen. p. 26. ’ !?“,?? In /“wnptiOM of Mauretania 

C.ZZ* vui. 9405, 9406, ’ 
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iitt'nt. fur tlit' devutionat cruviuqa of the. u;,';e. The old 
Utiiium theology was a hard, imrmw, mi«*x|miiMivc ityatem 
of abstract ion and personification, which strove to repre¬ 
sent in its huUht'on the phenomena of nature, the relation:* 
of men in the state or the etna, every act and foci in;; and 
incident in the life of the individual But, unlike the 

mythologies of Hellas and the Must, it had no native 
principle of growth or adaptation to altered needs of 
society and the individual iuuiqmntion, it was also 
singularly want in;,? in awe and mystery. The relndous 
spirit which it cultivated was format, timid, and scrupu¬ 
lous, 1 It was hound up with the everyday busmens and 
practical life of smdety, its sacred e,oih*;,;ca were not, 
except in the ease of the vestals, set apart, from the 
world; they were simply a kind of magistracy for the 
exact performance of certain sacred rites and funetions. 
When the ceremony was over, the celebrant returned to 
ordtnan mic life. The old Homan worship was huuirum - 
hl>* ami militarism' 1 The mid,, were partners in a contract 
with their worshippers, and the ritiud was characterised 
by all the hard ami literal formalism of the lepai system 
of Home. Tim wordtipp.-r performed his part to the 
letter with the scrupulous exactness required in plead 
ill:-, before the pra-tm,* To allow devuttonal feeliujt hi 
tnm i'ltc.u the hounds prescribed by immemorial custom 
w.u ■' s.uperstitio." * Much a religion wan tittle calculated 
to satisfy eeucnitions who had come under the spell of 
<{reck philosophy and the mysticism and ecstatic, devotion 
of the l i.i it. 

din* rous,-native ami patriotic, spirit which, n< in the 
ease of Symmachua and Max iaunu, ehmtf to the old 

4 Im tot, Horn. Inlr.nl, AW. t¥»r, i. 41), am ju-tUlla ml- 

I!; VUmi, fftH,/,), vinwtM dmvi, 

Av,* «.«■>! I, |*|*, III. * J'o'tt**r, I*, tot!; IMxxwir i. 14 

%% i Item* Uxf\ I law; 

ef, f f irrt-4^ »kliipl|ttii trf j4«t4T Ufa * l |i> %l\, 
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national faith, as inseparable from the safety and dignity 
of Eome, was undoubtedly a serious obstacle to the'final 
triumph of Christianity. But he would ill interpret the 
religious history of the time who should confine his 
attention to the official paganism. The paganism which 
was really living, which stirred devotion and influenced 
souls, was that neither of latium nor of Hellas. It came 
from the East—from Persia, Syria, Egypt—the homes of 
a conception of religion which was alien to the native 
spirit both of Greece and Eome. 1 These Oriental cults 
satisfied emotional cravings, which found no stimulus for 
devotion in the arid abstractions of the old Latin creed 
or m the brilliant anthropomorphism of Greece Thev 
arpused and cultivated, often to a dangerous degree 
intense and ecstatic feeling. In their mysteries, if they 
did not teach a higher morality, they raised the worshipper 
above the level of cold, conventional conformity, *and 
atisfied m some way the longing for communion with 

T™ ° f a life be y° nd A* grave. 
bv Ltt d H heir i m0deS ° f appeaS j ng tlie troubled conscience 
Uoo7t\ J aSC f C abstinence = * the haptiem of 
anrl P t ^ S f red cor P orations > 2 such as the fsiaci 
and Pastophon, they provided, what was the great want 

e imes, social help and mutual encouragement the 

telmckbftl" Cl0 f' S r* " f ““ 

o^to wTZZ l dedi ““““ *° ««s of Lfr 

^ to Mte f? Mater - “ d Attis - ib «™ 

of the meatest J? ** ° n tbese tablets ««me 

a Clodius PV T Dg the Eoman aristocracy 

Clodius Hermogenianus, 8 a Elavianus/ a VenustuJ 


Brassier, Mel, Lorn, i. t>t> 396 

■Ko«. M. , . 


Boissier, t 417. 

8 O.I.L. vi. 499, a.p. C. 374. 

4 Tb. vi. 601, a.p.0. 383. 

5 Tb. vi. 603, a.p. C. 390. 
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a ViiluMt;uui,»!, 1 a Vettum A'roriuu l*metoxt!tUn If he 
lunkn into the intsenptinjw of the province,;, he will di;t- 
euver that thene wor.hipn have been curried by Homan 


travelled nr 'inltlier.-i tu tlmt!, 9 Spain. Britain, to remote 
cumpn on tin* <*<i*;e of the African desert, er on the Uhiue 
and the 1' nsubc, He will nut ire mi many of these 
monument,i that the person eumnienmmted hitu held 
warn'd office in a ;r T <ut number of these eultu, that he has 
l*vu priest of Mil bra the uiieetiijnered, priest of the Bun, 
priest of l,da. and that, he has performed the Tanrohnlimn. 11 
He will observe with iutere.it that there in a tune of 
mural ami devout ferine-, whirh he hud not expected to 
liii i b a j-a-ain epitaph. The famutiri monument, erected 
by Kabia Armiia Baulina to her hmibund iVaetextatUM,* 
utb-r recur,iin*t id t many eutilar and uttered honours, nnd 
eelehrat i»»u hi, birth, bumhe', and eultstre, upenk i of hit 
euntomjit tor dice ! mu lien! di/itinetioii.i, uiid the hope 
of a b'.i .--ii r, union aster death And I'unlma Li fervent, 
in her gratitude fur the love and rmitidenee with which 
her lu; b.iiei bn. mad*- her a jt.irtm r iti all 'acred thin;;,i, 
1’ntc),- ,t u,a m a eom;-,mion in nip! iun, commoumruto.i 
Ilk Wife nl the ahnter of hk iumuit ■ err* to, devoted tit 
be tetujib* imv <-■«*, a aietid of the god.",, pure in mind and 
bi Iv. !*'•'<*■%i,!,-nt to all. 

The, i' cult which were the vital centre of Lho bust 
o-Uet,it urn of j .iciuu'.m in the Went, hud found their way 
to Ib'Hie 1<*!!■•» before the imprii’d period, The Kaateru 
eunijlic It-I Ilf the ib'jiliblie made the maintenance of old 
human «* (*-!n .lu-u,*, t ms pm able. In a city which was 
lho m>"-tnt" jia-'e ut' in many ram, it win hoptdew for 
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the most vigilant conservatism, 1 however much inspired 
with a suspicion of exotic modes of devotion, finally to 
shut them out. The attempt was made again and again, 
and as often defeated. Foreign traders, foreign slaves, 
travellers, and soldiers returning from long campaigns 
in distant regions, were constantly introducing religious 
novelties which fascinated the lower class, always the 
most susceptible of religious excitement, and thou puue- 
trated to the classes of culture and privilege. Tim Great 
Mother of Pessinus found a home at Home in tins second 


runic war. The Pastophori of Serapis wore established 
as early as the days of Sulla. 8 After repeated attempt 
on the part of the government to exclude Egyptian 
worships, 4 the triumvirs, in 42 B.C., founded a tempi,. „f 
Isis and Serapis in the Campus Martius.® The worship 
of Mithra, the solar cult which was destined to he the 
most formidable rival of Christianity in its last, .struggle 
with heathenism, was introduced in 70 n.o. after the 
overcrow of the Cilieian pirates by PompeyF Under 
he Flavian dynasty the religions of the Fast had special 
prominence. But the Eastern cults had their great, 
numph m the age of the Antoninea, and under the 

nZ2 al P fTr ° f the tWrd Centm 'y- A considerable 

MiSTfcf dedlcat f ns t0 So1 luvictus, Serapis, and 

the r6ignS of M ' Aurelius «««l Com.. 

Ostia 8 u eTe ° ted " L " «»• 

Ustia,^ and Commodus had a fancy to be initialed 

he Isiac mysteries, and actually took the tonsure of that 


2 liv. xxix. 10. 

3 Preller, p. 479. 

the 1 ^' 479 - /£ the picture of 
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Ae Eoman at Actium/virg. Z. 

omni^rtmqae deum monstra at latotor 
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7 Suet. e. 7, 

9 itoville, p. 81. 
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wor hij'. 1 t'unioalla and Alovmdor Sovoms both uddod 
to the .sjilfiidour uf (ho tomplo aorvioo of IkI.V Auivlinn, 
whom uiothor wan a jirioiito.-w of tho Sun, uttrihutod Ilia 
viulnry o\i r Zmobia, to tho. ;;od'tt favour, and built a 
sdatolv tont[*lo fur him at Homo, ouriuhod with tho Kpoila 
of i’.ditiynt/' 

Tho Kgyjttnm onlt.-*, and jiri'-onuiwntly that of lata, 
had an tiumoiuo iulhiouoo on tho Unman mind during 
tho wholo imjtoiid jioriod. bun wan it dotty with many 
funotioiii and many aUra«'ti.ma.‘ Sho wum tho goddoua 
of tho .>|'('iu'diuH’ and of tho fruit fuluo.o) of mduro. Hho 
w;w tho guardian ««( tho.:<< whom* iifo in on tho hoh. Hhu 
had a - j *>fi.il ran* uf \vnim*u in tho tmuhloa of mothor- 
hood, Shu lio.htod ihu!m tutu tho world hoy uml doath, 
Tho roronii'itio» <if lo r wlii. li in many roajiooto 

.'how .1 ii !( »)]!,,,.■ rio}>r'i'-i "ii;> nt to thorn of tho t'atholio 
I'laovSi. had a j <<>,., .‘Hid off.vi mu (!>.• juiagmaiioti and tho 
I'liorr ii a ‘.foriiotal <'|,i . ,rt apart ior ajdritual 
ft; no! a at . .Mil tho "uidanoo of old and ■ ii.lim.’ui hod by 
tho too lino and a j oou: u dro Tlo-tv an* bit jttr.uml 
uto.i of in)'! i/.ton, (or wluoh a * otto nlo.tmotion in a 

tiooo utry jtrojur.dton, in Kgvjit, mi Uo* \ory grotiud 
wluoh m lb* Souis!i and hub < mituriu: waa to ho tho 
homo uf t ’Sui '.tout numbs. tlmio «.i; hm> bolmo tiiom tho 
mi.vim ltd* of tho clot dor d<ao{>d to tin* worihiji of 
Soraim.d '!']■.• mmal ha i many Iraou.i of our modoru 
ido.u uf dovot ion, and fmo duidown at :-»mm ivijiootu that 
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of the Catholic Church. There are matins and vespers 
to rouse the goddess or to lay her to rest, at which white- 
robed priests officiate . 1 Women receive a prominence 
which was denied them under the old religion, and their 
devotion to the ritual of Syria and Egypt was a social 
characteristic of the early Empire 2 as it was of the closing 
years of paganism in the West . 3 There was indeed much 
in these cults calculated to have a special charm for 
female sensibility. It is a common characteristic of some 
of the most popular of them that the interest centres on 
a divine death and resurrection. There is the alterna¬ 
tion of the passionate sense of loss with the passionate 
joy of recovery, and the emotions, as in the mysteries of 
an earlier time, were probably stimulated by striking 
scenm effects. The cold, calm, rigidly formal religion of 
old Kome has given place to ecstatic devotion, and the 
sense of sin and error finds relief in penitential discipline 
and solemn cleansing. 

1x1 the last struggles of paganism with the Christian 
Church, the cult which exercised the most powerful 
attraction was that of Mithra* It gave expression to 
the growing tendency to monotheism , 5 and to the craving 
for moral support, purification, and comfort through 
religion, which became more and more imperious in the 
third and fourth centuries. It was at first a sun-worship 
of Persian origin. But its early character was greatly 
a ere. y syncretism, by accretions from other, especially 
Phrygian, worships, and by natural development to meet 
the devotional and moral wants of the times. The 


1 Apul. Met, xi. 20. 

2 Juv. vi. 489, 528; C,J.L, xif 
1532, 3061 (Narbonne), viii. 2631 
(Numidia). Devotion to Isis ii 
the time of Catullus and Tibullm 
seems to have been compatible witl 
very loose morals. CatulL x. 26 
Tibull. i. 3, 23. Cumont, i. 178 
denies that women were admitted 
to the mysteries of Mithra. 


8 C.LL. vi. 1779, 1780. 

R4ville, Mel, water den Sev. pp. 
74 sqq.; Preller, p. 490 ; Duruv, 
vi* p. 146, vii 48; Kenan, M. 
Aurtle, p. 576. 

5 See the centralisation of many 
worships in the temple of the Sun 
attempted by Elagabalus, Lamprid. 
c. 3; cf. e. 7. 
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worship of the Sun was the central force in Julian's 
attempt to remedy the dogmatic and moral weakness of 
paganism. In the fourth century the ancient god of 
light has become the supreme Power , 1 who is all-seeing, 
all-pervading, who is the lord and giver of life, the 
cleanser from sin, the protector of the miserable, the 
conqueror of evil daemons and death, who assures to his 
faithful worshippers the hope of immortality. The 
monuments of Mithra have been found all over the 
Eoman world , 2 in all the regions of Italy, in Spain, 
Africa, and all the provinces bordering on the Danube 
and the Ehine, in Gaul, and ,in Britain. Nothing is 
more familiar than the group in which the young warrior, 
wearing a Phrygian cap and short- tunic, and mantle 
blown back by the wind, kneels on the back of a bull 
and buries his poniard in its throat, surrounded by the 
mystic beasts and the two Dadophori . 3 His worship 
was conducted in underground grottoes, brilliantly lighted 
and adorned with symbolic figures. The symbolism of 
his ritual has exercised and puzzled the ingenuity of 
modem archaeologists . 4 Probably it conveyed many 
meanings to the devotee; but the central idea in the 
end seems to have been that of a Power who conquers 
the spirits of darkness, leads souls from the underworld, 
and gives peace by purification. The ritual was com¬ 
plicated and impressive. There was a kind of baptism 
of neophytes, confirmation, consecration of bread and 
water, cleansing of the tongue with honey, and other 
ablutions. The great festival of the god was celebrated 


1 R4ville, p. 88 ; Dumont, Monu¬ 
ments figuris, etc. de Mithra, Textes 
Orientaux, i. pp. 1-6. Of. Porphyr. 
quoted ib. pp. 39, 40, 41. In Ms 
interesting book on Neoplatonism, 
p. 56, Dr. Bigg says that the re¬ 
ligion of Mithra was “ the purest 
and most elevated of all non- 
Biblical religions.” 

2 Preller, p. 496 ; C.I.L. viii. 


8440 (Sitifis in Mauretania), 9256, 
xii. 1535 (Gallia ISTarb.) 2706, v. 
807, 809 (Aquileia), 4283. Of. 
Cumont, i. pp. 87-171. 

3 See the representation of the 
Vatican group in Duruy, v. p. 748 ; 
cf. Cumont, ii. iii. passim. 

4 R4ville, pp. 89, 90-94 ; cf. the 
materials accumulated in Cumont, 
ii. and iii. 
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on the 25th of December. 1 His mysteries created a 
powerful bond of union, and in this respect satisfied one 
of the most urgeht needs of society under the later 
Empire. The initiated formed a close guild or corpora¬ 
tion presenting many points of resemblance to Free¬ 
masonry. 2 3 The novice had to submit to a scries of 
severe ordeals and ascetic exercises, prolonged fasting, 
flagellation, passing through water and tlame. There 
were many degrees of initiation bearing fantastic titles, 1 
and culminating in the dignity which bore tins title of 
Pater. Whatever the real moral effect of initiation may 
have been, there can be no doubt that it developed a 
warm devotion and faith in that future lift! which it 
promised to the pure worshipper. 

The most impressive rite in Mithra-worship was the 
baptism of blood, called the Taurobolium. This ceremony 
was apparently a sacramental repetition of the . ymlndic 
slaughter of the bull by the god himself. It wut 
originally part of the Phrygian ritual of the Ureal 
Mother, and is connected with her name on ninny 
monuments; 4 * but, after the religious fashion nf the 
times, it had been absorbed by the cult of (lie Sun. The 
earliest trace of the Taurobolium in the West is found 
on a Neapolitan monument of the last yearn of Hadrian's 
reign. 6 It spread far and wide through the pruviuww, 
and traces of it are found near Lyons as oarlv as 
184 a.d. 6 The ceremonial has been described in a "well- 


1 Rdville. p. 95. But cf. Cumont 
i. j). 68 n. 

4 Preller, p. 497 ; Rdville, p. 97 
On the ordeals of initiation, se< 
Cumont, i. p. 27. 

3 Hieron. Up. 107, § 2, £ at 
Laetam,’where the titles of then 
are given, Corax, Gryphus, Miles, 

* Leo > Perses, Heliodromus, Pater 
V. Cmnont, i. 18, n. 1. See the 
title Pater in 504, 1778 of 0.1 L vi 

4 Seville, p. 66; C.I.Z, vi. m, 

506, 508, iii. 5524, xii. 357, 1222, 


4325. 
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known passage of Prudentius, 1 and the inscriptions of his 
age frequently refer to it. 2 The penitent was placed in 
a trench covered over with planks having apertures 
between them. A hull was led on to this platform, and 
with due ceremonial, 3 conducted by the priests, was 
slaughtered so that the blood streaming from its throat 
might bathe the votary below. It was esteemed a matter 
of great importance that not a drop should be wasted, 
and the subject of the rite used all his efforts to enjoy 
the full benefit of the sacred flood. The ceremony was a 
long and costly one, attended by great crowds, with the 
magistrates at their head. Its effects were supposed to 
last for twenty years, when it was often repeated. 4 It 
was believed to work some, sort of spiritual cleansing and 
reform, and the man who had enjoyed such a blessing 
left the record of it on stone, often concluding with the 
striking phrase, in aeternum renatus. 5 

This religion was the focus of the real devotion of the 


last age of paganism. It was supported with defiant 
zeal by some of the greatest senatorial houses, and 
offered the most stubborn resistance to the anti-pagan 
laws. The dedications to Mithra are most numerous 6 in 
the very years when the Christian Empire was destroying 
his grottoes. M. Eenan has declared his belief 7 that, if 
the growth of Christianity had been checked by some 
mortal weakness, Mithraism might have become the 
religion of the Western world. ' With a true instinct, 
the Christian controversialists, from the second century, 
recognised in this cult the most dangerous spiritual foe 


1 Prud. Peristejph. x. 1011. See 
a sketch of the scene in Duruy, v. 
743. 

2 C.I.L. vi. 499, 504, £>09, 511. 

3 11. xii. 1782, 1567. 

4 lb. vi. 512 (iterato viginti 
annis expletis), 502. 

5 lb. vi. 510. 

6 lb. vi. 751, 752, 753, 754, 


1778, 510, 500, 504, 511. These 
inscr. belong to the years 376-387 ; 
cf. Hieron. JEp. 107, § 2, ante paucos 
annos propinqinus vester Gracctis 
cum praefecturam gereret urbanam 
nonne specum Mithrae . . . sub¬ 
verts, fregit, excussit. This refers 
to the year 376. But cf. note g in 
Migne’s ed. col. 868. 

7 M. Aurhle , p. 579. 
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of the Church, and ascribed its similarity to Christian 
ritual to the malign ingenuity of daemons . 1 In its 
expiation for sins by bloody baptism, its ascetic prepara¬ 
tion for the holy mysteries, its oblation of the consecrated 
bread, its symbolic teaching of the resurrection, they 
might well see a cunning device of the Evil One to find 
a false resting-place for souls who were longing for the 
light. 

Whether such worships as we have been deserildng 
aroused or satisfied a genuine devotional fooling in our 
modem sense, is a question which it is difficult to 
answer. But the thoughtful student will probably 
hesitate before he answers in the negative Tim gulf 
which separates us from the world of heathen imagina¬ 
tion is so wide, the influence of custom and old 
association in matters of religion is so powerful, that 
we may easily do injustice to the devout sentimont of 
paganism. Grotesque or barbarous religious symbols, 
even those tainted in their origin with the i in purify 
attaching to nature-worship, 2 * * * often sloughed off tlioir 
baser elements, and, with the development of a more 
sensitive morality, 8 and a higher conception of the divimn 
may have become the vehicles of a real religious emotion 
What the worshipper will find in a worship depends 
greatly on what he brings. The same symbol or rile 
will have various meanings and effects to different minds, 
To the mind to which it is strange, it may seem to have 
no meaning at all. The mystery of the death of u 


1 Prud. Peristeph. x. 1008 ; Ter- 
tull. de Cor. c. 15; de Praescrip. 
Eaeret. 40, Mitlira signat illic in 
frontibus milites snos; celebrat et 
panis oblationem, et imaginem re- 
surrectionis indncit, etc.; S. Paulin. 
Nol. Poem. Tilt. 112-117. 

2 Tbe initiation of Commodus in 

the mysteries of Isis and Mithra, 

and tbe devotion of Elagabalus to 

eun-worship make one suspicions. 


But there is a long inter t al bHiitwfi 
thews monsters und the appmmily 
blameless devotetm of the rHf t n <if 
Gratian; of. Lam find, < %m. o, ; 
Elagd). c. 3, ami (ILL, ti 117$. 
1779. 

8 Note the horror with wfikft 
the infamies of Kk$afnUtM \%*m 
regarded by nil olmiifj, Lamurhl, 
M. c. 17 ; of, Bom»ier, /,v/ t AV*m, ti 
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divine being, his decent to the underworld, and Mg 
joyful restoration, wan the central ulcut of many of the 
cults winch most influenced the religious fooling of 
antiquity. The ritual in which that feuding found 
expression would to us now appear perhaps shocking, 
perhaps grotesque and absurd. The drama of the 
Eleumiiinn goddesses, if wo could witness it, would 
probably be a poor and tasteless show, with no spiritual 
contents. 1 Yet there is no doubt that it produced a 
profound effeet on the devotee, and Pindar gave voice 
to i,he universal sentiment of <5recce when lie said® 
” Happy he who lias seen the spectacle: he knows the 
bourn of life* he knows its divine source.” Even among 
those wlio hold the mum central truths of the Christian 
fulfill, how hard it is for the member of one sect to join 
in the ritual of another. The Puritan, accustomed to 
express his devotion m hare and simple forms conseerated 
fo him by the memories of early religious emotion, is 
unable to conceive the awe and tenderness which the 
i\laau excites in idle devout < 'atlmlie, who has witnessed 
its ceremonial from infamy 

It rt fortunate that we have preserved to us in the 
pages of A pule ins ait invaluable description of an initia¬ 
tion into the mysteries of Isis, which, though the scene 
is laid in the ndgn of Marcus Aurelius, was probably 
often reproduced in the (dosing years of paganism. 

Tin? people of Porinth are about to celebrate the 
spring festival of Isis* and the, opening of the busy traffic 
on the Aegean, by a religious procession to the shore, 
ami the offering of a consecrated vessel to the goddess 
who rares for the toilers of the sea. Lucius, who has 
been imprisoned by evil arts in the forms of an ass, is 

1 Meiry, />/, *L tn UiK* t ii, ft, Q IHnU, UI7 (Clirkt); of. 
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awaked by a dazzling light, and in a iifc of devotion 
cries to the Queen of Heaven, worshipped under many 
names, to deliver him from his cruel fate. In answer to 
his prayer, there rose from the moonlit sea a divine and 
awful form, 1 which no words could shadow forth. Her 
long rich tresses were crowned with flowers, and with a 
radiant moonlike disc upheld by arching snakes on either 
side. Her robe of glistening white now changed to 
saffron, now flushed into rose-like flame. Her mantle of 
deepest darkness was bordered with the bickering light 
of stars. “ Lo, I come,” the vision said, “ in answer to 
thy prayers, I Nature, mother of all things, mistress ot 
all the elements, the primal birth of all the ages, supreme 
divinity, Queen of the world of shades, first of the 
inhabitants of heaven, in whom all gods have their 
unchanging type. . . . One Power adored by all the 
world under many a name and with many rites, . , . 
Dry thy tears and assuage thy grief: already by my 
providence the dawn of a saving day is breaking. Attend 
my solemn festival and await the touch of my priest 
which shall set thee free. Become my servant, and live 
in hope by constant devotion and steadfast purity to hoc 
my glory in the world to come.” 


Lucius awoke with a strange gladness in the freshness 
of the morning. The birds are singing under the in¬ 
spiration of the spring, hymning the mother of fiat stars 
and the ages, the mistress of the universe. 3 The young 
foliage is rustling in the southern breeze. The sea is 
asleep, hardly disturbed by a ripple. Tins naked 
splendour of heaven is not veiled by a single cloud/ 
A great procession is forming, a picturesque masquerade 
in various character and costume. First eome the 
belted soldier, the hunter with short tunic and hunting 

S ce. 3-6. affamine. 
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spears, an effeminate figure wearing jewels and false liair, 
a gladiator with helmet, sword, and greaves. Another 
follows with the well-known mantle, beard, and sandals 
of the wandering philosopher. A bear is borne along in 
a matron’s litter. An ass, with wings fastened to its 
flanks, carries a feeble old man, to represent Bellerophon 
and Pegasus to the laughing crowd. Women in white 
robes scatter flowers along the route. Then follows a 
mixed crowd of men and women and youths in snowy 
vestments, bearing torches and candles, and chanting a 
sacred poem to the melody of flutes. Next comes the 
throng of the initiated, men and women, of every age 
and rank, clad in white, and the priests with shaven 
heads carrying the sacred symbols. 1 * Last of all are 
borne the images of the great Egyptian gods, and the pix 
containing the holy mysteries, 3 On the approach of the 
chief priest, Lucius was restored to humanity by a magic 
garland, and the miracle is made the subject of an 
address, in which he dwells on the power and the 
goodness of the goddess. 8 “ Behold," he says, “ ye 
impious doubters, and recognise your errors. Behold 
one who has by the grace of Isis been delivered from 
his ween." And Lucius, that his future life may be 
shielded from the cruelty of Fortune, is exhorted to join 
in the holy warfare and put on the yoke of a willing 
service. 4 The procession, with the favoured Lucius in 
their midst, seen reached the margin of the sea. 5 * * There, 
a sacred bark, resplendent with white sails and ensigns 
of gold, and pictures of strange Egyptian legend, was 
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consecrated with mystic ceremonies and solemn prayer, 1 
Fragrant odours filled the air, libations wore poured upon 
the waves. The holy vessel, which was to win the pro¬ 
tection of the goddess for the sailor, was launched before 
a gentle breeze, and the crowd watched its voyage till it 
faded in the distance. 

Then opens another scene in the drama. The pro * 
cession returns to the temple. The images and symbols 
of the gods are placed in the sanctuary. Then, standing 
on the steps, the scribe summons the sacred Guild of the 
Pastophori, vowed to the service of the deity, to a solemn 
meeting. He reads a prayer, 2 for the mighty prmct\ the 
Senate, the knights, the whole people of Home, fur all 
upon the sea, for the wealth and prosperity of all mtbjeefri, 
And the congregation is dismissed with a solemn form / 1 
which in its Latin equivalent remains embedded in tb* 
name of the most sacred rite of the Catholic dumb. 
Pull of the thought of his former misery, and of the joy 
of deliverance, the neophyte is lost in devotion, flu 
remains in constant attendance before the image of fie* 
loving power which has wrought his sal vat ion, IP* 
makes her temple his home. Bay and night without a 
pause are spent in prayer before her. He m filled with 
longing for the supreme joy of full communion which Itmi 
been promised him; yet he cannot escape from the anxious 
thought that his feeble virtue may be unable to keep the 
law of this, spiritual service. 4 Another vision from tlm 
goddess quiets his distrust, and stimulates his lunging. 
He rushes to the temple as the offices of the early morning 


1 Apul. Met. xi. c. 16. 

2 lb. c. 17, indidem de sublimi 
suggestu, de libro, de litteris fausta 
vota praefatus: Principi Magno, 
Senatuique et Equiti, to toque 
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are beginning. The white veils of the holy image are 
drawn inside. The holy water from the secret spring is 
sprinkled. The, litany of the dawn is performed at the 
altars. He is more fervent than ever, and begs the 
pontiff to admit him to the, crowning rite. But the 
venerable man gently moderates his too eager impatience. 
The goddess holds the keys of hell and of the path of 
salvation, and all must wait for the signal of her will . 1 
He who will enjoy her secret communion must die a 
voluntary death, that her grace may recall him from the 
very confines of death and life by a new birth, as it were, 
to run a new course of salvation. The votary must await 
in patient humility the signs of her will, and meanwhile 
prepare himself fur the holy mysteries by long abstinence. 

At last the sign comes in the. silence of the night. 
Lucius rises before the dawn and presents himself before 
the priest who, having laid his hands on him, leads him 
into the sanctuary. After the morning sacrifice, the sacred 
books, containing a liturgy in an unknown tongue, and 
covered with hieroglyphic symbols, are brought out / 1 The 
neophyte after solemn prayer is bathed and baptised, and 
receives secret instructions as to his further preparation. 
Ten days mure he spends in fasting. And then at vespers 
came the hour which was to crown his longings. The 
priest leads him e!ad in linen vestments into the holy 
place. What he saw and heard could never be fully 
fold. All that he could tell the world was that he drew 
nigh the bounds of Heath, and returned across the 
elemental spaces. At midnight lie saw the. sun in his 
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most dazzling splendour, and came into the presence of 
the Powers who rule in Heaven and Hell.” 

The following morning, Lucius, dressed in gorgeous 
robes embroidered with dragons and griffons, was exhibited 
to the eyes of an admiring multitude. Yet liis own 
humble gratitude for the favour of the goddess was paid 
in prostration before her altar and constant prayer. Nor 
could he tear himself from the scene of these sacred 
emotions 1 without an agony of regret. 3 His feelings, as 
he left the scene of his second birth, are embalmed in a 
prayer which throws a curious light on the inner spirit 
of the later paganism. “ Holy one, constant saviour of 
the race of men, so bountiful in cherishing them, so tender 
in the mother’s love which thou dost bestow on the 
wretched. Nor day nor night, nor shortest moment passes 
unmarked by thy benefits, without the help of thy protec¬ 
tion for men on sea and land, without thy succouring hand 
outstretched to ward off the storms of life. Powers above 
and powers below alike wait on thy will. Thou niukest 
the world to revolve, thou givest his light to the sun, thou 
art ruler of the universe, thou dost tread Tartarus under 
thy feet. To thee are due the harmony of the spheres, 
the return of the seasons, the gladness of the gods, the 
obedience of the elements. At thy bidding the breezes 
blow, the clouds gather, seeds germinate and grow. Birds 
which pass across the sky, beasts which wander on the 
hdls serpents which lnrk underground, the monsters 
w ich. swim the deep, all tremble before thy majesty. 
But I am too feeble in mind to speak thy praise, too poor 
m worldly goods to pay thee sacrifice; nor have I wealth 
of utterance to tell all that I feel of thy grandeur. A 
housand lips, a thousand tongues, an unbroken eternity 
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of unfailing praise would not avail. What the pious 
soul, though poor withal, may do, that will 1 perform. 
The features of thy holy godhead will bo treasured in the 
thoughts of my inmost soul for ever more.” 

This may not bo the expression of a modern piety. 
Yet he must he a hard and unsympathetic critic who does 
not catch in this prayer the ring of a genuine religious 
emotion. When we road of the passionate devotion 
aroused in Lucius by the laiac rites, wo begin to under¬ 
stand the fervour with ■which Aeonia Paulina, 1 herself a 
priestess of Isis, speaks, in the famous inscription on the 
monument of Praotextatus, of her husband’s contempt 
for the fleeting honours of the world in comparison with 
his religious privilege's, and records her gratitude for his 
having made her a partner in his religious Ufa 

Put, there is earlier evidence than Apuleius that the 
worship of Isis, though unfortunately often combined 
with very lax morality, was the source of real devotional 
feeling in purer souls. Three hundred years before 
Aounia Paulina, the priestess of Hecate and 1 sis, a breathed 
her last in her palace on the Ksquiline, 8 Plutarch devoted 
a lung essay to the discussion of the ritual, and the 
physical and moral significance of the worship of Isis 
and Osiris. This treatise shows the same spiritual and 
monotheistic, tendency, the same elastic variety of phy¬ 
sical and moral interpretation applied to the ancient 
myths, tins sumo rejection of impure tales of the gods by 
a higher moral intuition, which are characteristic of the 
lust efforts of pagan theology. Plutarch’s many allegor¬ 
ical interpretations of tins Egyptian myths may seem to 
a modem rather wearisome. But in a passage towards 
the end the very spirit, of the Phtmlo see,ms to emerge. 
Men are disturbed, says Plutarch, 4 when they arc told, in 
veiled priestly allegory, that Osiris rules over the dead, 

* 8<wik'» h'j/m. lxxxvi. n. 880. 
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by the thought that the holy and blessed Got! really 
dwells among the bodies of those who have passed away. 
“ But He himself is far removed from earth, pure, stain¬ 
less, and unpolluted by any nature that is liable to 
corruption and death. The spirits of men here below, 
encumbered by bodily affections, can have no intercourse 
with God, save only as by philosophic thought they may 
faintly touch Him as in a dream. Bub when t hey are 
released, and have passed into the world of the unseen, 
the pure, the passionless, this God shall bo their guide 
and king, who depend on Him, and gaze with insatiable 
longing on that beauty which may not be spoken by the 
lips of man.” 

The higher devotional feeling which characterised the 
paganism of the educated class from the second century 
was, as we can see in the passage of Plutarch, accom¬ 
panied by a decided tendency to monotheism. This move¬ 
ment was, as we shall discover, partly due to Plutonic 
influences, 1 partly to the chaos of religions, in which 
a few of the more commanding and attractive absorbed or 
assimilated the rest, and drew men’s minds to one or two 
great objects of devotion. Thus in the vision seen by 
Lucius, which we have described, Isis reveals herself as 
a universal Power, supreme, all-pervading, worshipped 
under many names. 2 “The Phrygians call me the. 
Mother of the Gods at Pessinus; the Athenians Cecropian 
Minerva; I am Paphian Venus in Cyprus; Diana 
Dictynna to the archers of Crete, the Stygian Proserpine 
to the Sicilians; I am the ancient Ceres at KIeusi:i. To 
some I am Juno, to others Hecate. Only the Kthiopum* 
and Amns, illumined by the sun’s dawning light, and 
Lgypt powerful in her ancient lore, honour me with the 
ritual proper to me, and call me by my true name, Queen 

In the Saturnalia of Macrobius, a purely pagan work 
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of the first quarter of the, fifth century, there, is a passage 
which applies the same aynere.ti.sm, 1 in rather a crude 
form, to mui-worship. “ If," L’raetextatus is made to say, 
“the sun is Lite, ruler of the other lights of the heavens, 
and if these orlm control our destiny, the sun must then 
lw the lord and author of all. The lesser deities are 
simply the various effects or potencies of this supreme 
power.'' 5 Tii« names of the gods, whom we reverence, are 
only descriptions of different; departments of His govern¬ 
ment, who gives life and order to the universe." And so 
one deity glides into another, as we find that his name or 
attribute is only, as it were, a ray of the light which 
" lighLeth all men." Apollo is the great power who repels 
disease, and is hence called the “ Healer.” 8 And the 
identity of Apollo with the sun-god is proved by the 
epithets latxias, Delius, Phoebus, Lyoius, Nomius, or 
Pythias. 4 To take one example, the epithet Pythius, 
which curries in itself the myth of the. slaughter of the 
Python, 5 merely describes the effects of the. sun’s rays 
on the mists of earth. Hence too Apollo is called 
Heceliidii i, the Kar darting. By the same method, lie 
is identitied with Liber or Dionysus, 8 who is in the 
nocturnal hemisphere what, Apollo is in the sphere of 
light. Indeed the very name Dionysus (Am<? i/oOv) shows 
Ids identity with the nun, who is tins mum muiuli. 
Mercury again must lie another tuuno for the sun, 7 if 
only because, in works of art, Mercury is represented 
with wings, which indicate the velocity of light. Bo 
Aesculapius must he identified with Apollo,* because they 
have an equal claim to the sign of the serpent and to the 
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power of divination. Hercules, 4 the glory of Hera, the 
power of the air, is the valour of the gods who crushed 
the impious race that denied their divinity, The myths 
of Venus and Adonis, 2 Cybele and Attis, 3 Isis and Osiris, 
receive the same physical interpretation. In each ease 
the myth is the imaginative expression for the facts of 
the changing seasons, or the sadness of the shortening 
days, or the gloom of winter. In each case we arrive 
once more at the central worship of the sun. Finally, 
tihe king of the gods, 4 who goes to visit the blameless 
Ethiopians, and on the twelfth day returns to Olympus, 
is plainly the sun in his diurnal course, whilst the gods' 
•who attend him are the stars which, in their rising and 
setting, follow the daily motion of the heavens. 

For more than three centuries syncretism and the 
tendency to monotheism were in the air. It has been 
said of the pagan theology of the third century that it 
is one colossal syncretism. 6 Among the countless cults 
which found a centre in the Home of the imperial period, 
there was no strife or repulsion. They rested on myth 
the imaginative expression of men’s feelings towards 
nature or the mystery of life and death, not on dogma. 
And the myths could be interpreted in many different 
ways The age when each city and district had its 
peculiar gods,. the sectarian age of heathendom, had 
passed away with the absorption of so many nationalities 
xn a world-wide Empire. Travel or conquest had made 
the Eomans acquainted with a host of new divinities 
whose attributes seemed to fill a gap in their own 
system, and whose ritual stimulated devotion or aesthetic 
sensibility. Men from the provinces flocked to Eome, 
bent on business, pleasure, or advancement, and prepared 
to reverence the gods of the imperial city. Julius 

l ^ a3rob - Sat - i 20, 10. 4 lb. i. 23, 1. 
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Caesar found the deities of Gaul ike same as those of 
Italy, 1 and the (Sauls erected altars to Jupiter and 
Vulcan beside those of their own Rsus and Tarvus and 
Nenutusus, or combined the names of a native and a 
foreign deify as in that of Apollo-Belenus/ The Roman 
soldiers were the great apostles of syncretism* Prone 
ns they were to superstition, exposed to constant danger 
on the march or in distant quarters, the ingrained Roman 
awe of the unknown divinity made them ready to invoke 
the help of the guardian gods of the regions where they 
found ihenmelvess, and innumerable inscriptions remain 
to attest the liberality of their faith or the blindness 
of their devotion/ The worship of each new god who 
utirueted the Roman si anno,<1 another avenue of approach 
to that thin and awful Power, iimcamsiblo Himself to 
human voice ami thought, but revealed and adored in 
different manifestations of II in will and attributes 
{niunina). In truth, the oh! Roman religious spirit, 
which combined the most rigorous formalism with the 
person ideation of abstractions, to which no myth or 
dogma of any kind attached, lent itself better than any 
oilier to universal toleration. It invented genii for 
everything, for the city, the emperor, the guild, the 
tamp, the legion, for every act, thought, or incident of 
human life ; 1 Piety consisted in a scrupulous observance 
of the prescribed ecremonml/ not in definite beliefs or 
elevation of feeling. Many of its objects of devotion 


1 l¥ Ml* fhit, vL 17, thutitt 
urns lute Mmniriiuii uttlimo * . * 
punt Seme Apotliuom et Mur Urn 
ft Jumtt H Mifiervitm. lie hm 
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ttfilwoii utmdmpttu 
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were mere names, and the same god could tie addressed 
under many names, or under any name whn h plained 
him. 1 

The Empire, by drawing together m many people!* 
with their peculiar worships, might seem to have pro- 
duced a spiritual chaos. In reality the very multitude 
and variety of these religions, combined with the spirit mil 
tendencies of the age, by comparison, assimilation, blenti- 
fication, to lead to unity. Tim old gods seemed to 
welcome alien worships, and borrowed their symUtis 
and the ritual of their mysteries. Altars to many deities 
were gathered under one roof. 2 * The worshipper w.i 
ready to accept from any cult wluit satis'.;.-d devout 
feeling or taste and fancy. Mon made dedie, o ions to 
a host of deities of every clime. 8 They .‘.ought, initiation 
in all the mysteries, those of the Eleu doian g-ddes v,i, of 
Isis, and Mithrad They accumulated priesthoods in 
the most various cults. If different deitiei had .itidiar 
symbols or functions, the tendency was to id**ti h'y them, 
or to subordinate the loss vigorous eulto ttnd.'r un>. 4 ' 
greater popularity. The masses, by a blind hrdinrt, 
sought from any quarter satisfaction for vague r. !:gi< ms 
cravings, which become more and more imperi'.ii . in the 
second and third centuries, for moral support and pint* 
fication, for assurance of immortality. Tim cultivated 
and indifferent found pleasure and e.vilem.-m, in the 
splendour or novelty of foreign ritual/* a. a moT-m 
sceptic may find an aesthetic plenum* in flu. »*.•< 
of the Mass. The general drift of noth., mirnh v,,i 
spiritually towards more personal relutt.uci wj'.b t{?..!, 
and intellectually towards a vague monoSho;tut or 
pantheism. The many-coloured worships, widen ,\ 
their symbolism to devotion, wore, to some, elmm the 


1 CT.l. vi. 110 , 111. 

2 Luo. <U Uyr. Deo, .‘15. 
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Great Mystery, to others, distant and indistinct adumbra¬ 
tions of it. The religious attitude of many devout pagans 
in the third and fourth centuries is probably described 
in a letter of Maximus, 1 a grammarian of Madaura, to S. 
Augustine, about the year 390. Maximus professes his 
sure and certain belief in one Supreme God, the great 
and glorious Father. His virtues, diffused throughout 
the universe, we adore under many names, since his 
proper name we know not. God belongs to all religions. 
And hence, while we address separate parts of Him in 
our various supplications, we are really worshipping the 
whole, under a thousand names in a harmonious discord. 
It was the task of the Neoplatonic philosophy to crystallise 
in its formulae the vague fluid instincts of the mass of 
men, and to try to find a secret harmony in the discord. 

In the three centuries between Plutarch and Mac- 
robius the great aim of philosophy is to reach the 
intellectual ground of truth underlying the crowd of 
worships which gave expression to the religious instinct 
of humanity, and faith in the Unseen. The father of 
this movement is the pious and cultivated sage of 
Chaeronea, 2 who is probably the highest and purest 
character ever produced in a heathen environment. He 
is in philosophy an eclectic Platonist; but he is really 
far more a moralist and theologian than a philosopher. 
He believes emphatically in one great, central Power, 3 
who is sometimes spoken of, in Platonic 1a.ng na.g P., as the 
Infinite God, sometimes as the Father of all, whose wis¬ 
dom and providence controls the universe. Plutarch 


1 Aug- Np. 16, equidem unum 
esse deum, summurn, sine initio, 
sine prole naturae, ceu patrem 
magnum atque magnificum, quis 
tam demens, tam mente captus 
neget esse certissimum. Hujus 
nos virtutes per mundanum opus 
diffusos, multis vocabulis invoca- 
mus. This letter seems to render 
doubtful Dr. Bigg’s denial of a real 


monotheistic tendency in the later 
paganism {Neoplatonism, pp. 52, 
53). 

2 Reville, p. 112; Zeller, Phil, 
der Gr. 3rd part, pp. 141-182 ; cf. 
Bigg’s Neoplatonism, pp. 88-91. 

* Be Is. et Osir. 67, 78 ; de Sera 
Num. Find. 5, 18 ; cf. de Pyth. Or. 
21 ; on the evil principle in the 
world v. de Is. 45. 
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has a horror of the superstition which fears the wrath of 
God, and of the atheism which denies His existence. 1 
The gods worshipped by the various races of men are to 
Plutarch, as they are to Celsus and Maximus of Tyre, 
the subordinate representatives of the Supreme (Jovemor, 
called by many names, honoured in many fashions, hut 
all pointing the pious soul to the central object of devotion. 
In his doctrine of daemons Plutarch found a refuge for 
polytheistic worship, and an explanation of oracular 
inspiration. He is a distant progenitor of the Neoplat¬ 
onism of the fourth century. 

Neoplatonism was the great intellectual support of the 
pagan spirit in the last two centuries of the Empire. 
The germ of its doctrine was introduced into Home in 
the time of the Antonines, and the. force of that strange 
mixture of superstition with lofty speculation, whieh 
characterised the later Neoplatonism, was mu enduring 
and intense that S. Augustine devoted to it some of the 
most powerful chapters of his City of God? Tin* rhetor, 
Apuleius, of Madaura, who had been initiated in all the 
mysteries, 8 and who posed as an apostle of Platons .tu, 
harangued great audiences both in Ilmne anti the pro¬ 
vinces, and fascinated them by a *' Platonism half 
understood, mixed with fanciful Orientalism." Plotinus, 
the greatest of the Alexandrians, arrived in Home in 
244. 4 Crowds of senators, magistrates, ami women of 
high rank came to listen to the obscure, «lo<jui.*»»v of tin* 
Egyptian mystic, who summoned them, in words whieh 
moved the admiration of S. Augustine, " to Slot* to the 
dear fatherland of souls, where, the Father dwell t," 


1 But superstition, as degrading 
the character, ho regards as the 
worse ; cf. Nec Posse Suav. Viv. 20, 
21. On Plutarch's belief in genii 
or daemons v. Grdard’s Morale, de, 
Plutarque, pp. 299*.‘J04 ; Fried* 
lander, ill. p. 4130 sqq. ; Bigg’s 
Neoplatonism*, p. 95, 
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The, success of Plotinus was so groat that he had a 
dream of obtaining a settlement from the Kmperor 
Galllenua and founding a city in Campania, which should 
realise the ideal polity of Plated Porphyry, a Syrian, 
the greatest of Ins disciples, and a declared foe of 
Christianity, curried on his tradition into the first years 
of the fourth century* With lamblichus the Neoplatonic 
system underwent a great change. It abandoned the 
detached and disinterested mysticism of Its primed 
The persecution of Diocletian revealed the inextinguish¬ 
able force of the Christian faith, and the danger of a 
religious revolution* The fate of the schools was in¬ 
volved in that of the temples* Philosophy threw itself 
without reserve into the conflict, The great Alexandrines, 
while ready to admit a kernel of truth under the husk of 
mythological symbols® made no profession of religious 
faith in them. Their successors of the, age, of Julian 
sunk the philosopher in the ardent devotee, 4 believed in 
sacrifice and divination, and practised magic and the 
theurgie arts. The idealist must always contract some 
stains when he descends into the, arena of practical life* 
And Neoplatonism, while nerving paganism for its last 
battle, lost much of the moral purity and grandeur of 
Plotinus. Yet an unsympathetic critic may easily 
exaggerate the degradation; [winking Madonnas and 
miracles of Demies will not blind a (undid man to the 
better side of (Jntholieism. ’ And we should not forget 
that, if Julian deluged the altars with the*, blood of 
victims,and countenanced the superstitious absurdities 
of men like Maximus, lit*, strove to correct vices in the 
pagan system infinitely worse than slavish superstition. 
A reactionary in one hmiho, he was also a daring 

1 Purph. rtf, 11A in, 11 . 1C v, tv\ *1, 11 ; d* Porph. df AbsL Yu 
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innovator. It was no ordinary man who dreamt of 
regenerating the ancient worship by borrowing a dogmatic 
theology from Alexandria, an ecstatic devotion from 
Persia, a moral ideal from Galilee. Julian exerted his 
pontifical authority to elevate the priestly character and 
make it a pattern to the people. 1 The ministers of the. 
gods were to be regular in their devotion, pure in mind 
and body, tender in relieving the poor and outcast. They 
are to avoid all tainted literature; they must never he 
seen in taverns and theatres; and they must exhort 
fhAiT flocks to be chaste, devout, and charitable. Tim 
worshippers of the Sun-king are to prepare themselves for 
the holy mysteries by fasting and contemplation. This 
heroic attempt to breathe a new life into paganism was 
doomed to failure. But it is a narrow and hide-bound 
criticism which refuses to see great qualities iu the 
defender of a bad cause, and which will not admit that 
superstition may sometimes be united with lofty moral 
ideals. 

The effort of Neoplatonic philosophy to save poly¬ 
theism in the fourth century is a curious chapter iu the 
history of opinion. In spite of some serious metaphysical 
differences, there might seem to ho many atlmitie.i be¬ 
tween Neoplatonism and Christianity in their common 
doctrine of the unity of God, and their moral and 
spiritual idealism. On the other hand, there might 
appear at first sight an irreconcilable opposition between 
the Hellenic cult of nature and sense, and a system the 
centre of which was the doctrine of the Infinite and 
Unknowable One. The explanation lies in the sympa¬ 
thetic attachment of religious and philosophic system i to 
their ancestry. Neoplatonism could no more forget if t 
Hellenic origin than the Christian Church could forget, 
its sources in the religion of Israel. The school of 

1 Frag. Ep. ed. Hertlein, rol. ii. p. 385 tqq. ; Up. 8? ; iJnrwy, i n, i: ;! . 
Vacherot, ii. 165. 
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Alexandria, essentially eclectic and cxmaervative, was 
bound by a continuous chain of thought and feeling to 
the whole past culture, of J lei las, of winch the greatest 
glory in art and letters was derived from Greek legend* 
Plato, their great master, while he claimed that the 
moral sense might correct the errors of licentious fancy, 
never abandoned the mythology of Ids race. lie had 
used it, as he used the ancient Orphic traditions, to 
adorn or enforce his philosophic, leaching. 

Moreover, any system of philosophy which deserves 
the name must guard its freedom. Paganism had no 
rigid system of dogma. Formed by the rude superstitious 
ianey, and endlessly varies! and glorified by the genius of 
poetry, the legends of Hellas belong to a totally different 
order of thought from the definitions of Christian councils* 
Titoy were food for the imagination or emotions ; they 
Were never articles uf faith, Front the sixth century the 
greatest minds, Xenophanes , 1 Aeschylus ,* 4 Pindar ; 1 Plato , 4 
had treated them with great freedom of interpretation 
and criticism, and Euripides bad, year after year at a 
great religious festival, for more than half a eeiitury 
exerted with impunity all the subtlety of his art to lower 
the dignity and dim the splendour of the great figures 
of Greek legend* Put the Christianity of the fourth 
century was a system complete., well articulated, demand* 
iitg entire submission of the remain* It would not treat 
with philosophy even on eijuul terms, Its truths must 
be accepted in the form in which generations of contro¬ 
versy and the decisions of councils had finally left them* 
If its dogmas did not aguare with philosophy, philosophy 
must yield, A syatem like the Neoplatonic, with its roofs in 
the old world, whose best thought if strove to fuse into a 
whole, could not come to terms with an aggressive 
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religion winch claimed the monopoly of truth. In not 
separating itself from paganism, while it strove to inter¬ 
pret the myths in a higher sense, the Neoplatonists were 
merely treading in the footsteps of their great master. 
Might it not be possible to find a niche for each of these 
countless gods in the temple of the inscrutable One ? 1 
Might not the popular religion, without any dangerous 
breach with the past, be reconciled with a pure theism ? 
Might not a warm devotion and assiduous attention to 
the ancient ritual be found compatible with the ecstatic 
vision of God, 2 who is in Himself inaccessible to prayer 
or sacrifice, inconceivable by imagination or the highest 
effort of reason ? 

Neoplatonism had some advantages over Stoicism in 
the attempt to support or to restore the forces of 
paganism. Stoicism gave philosophic expression to the 
religious feeling of old Home. But under the later 
Empire, as we have seen, the old gods had fallen into 
the shade, and cults of Eastern origin had acquired an 
extraordinary power and fascination. The tendency to 
monotheism in some of these systems was very marked; 
and the ascetic preparation for their mysteries, together 
with the ecstatic tone of devotion which they encouraged, 
had a certain attraction for the Pythagorean and Platonic 
schools. The Platonist Apuleius lived in an atmosphere 
of magic and mystery, 3 and in his travels sought initia¬ 
tion in all sorts of strange cults, which stimulated 
emotion, or promised glimpses of the unseen world. The 
later Alexandrians of the time of Julian found in sun- 
worship the highest symbol of their esoteric doctrine. 4 

But the great means of accommodation lay in the 


1 See the exposition, of the treatise 
“De Mysteriis” in Vacherot, ii. p. 
121 sqq. 

2 Yacherot, ii. p. 148. 

3 AphL Apol. 55, sacrorum initia 
in Graecia participavi, multijuga 


sacra et plurimos ritns et varias 
cerimonias studio veri et officio erga 
deosdidici; cf. Bigg’s Neoplatonism. 
pp. 52 sqq. 

4 Zeller, die Phil, der Gr. iii. 2, 
p. J>29 ; Julian, Or. iv. koX ydp dfu 
rov pa<rt\4u$ diradbs 'HXlov. 
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principle of emanation * 1 It enabled the Nooplatoniat to 
bridge over the chasm between the one pure abstraction , 2 

absolutely simple, not to be grasped by any act of thought 
nor described by any attribute, and the worlds of spirit 
and sense . 3 Kaeh unity in the scale gives birth from its 
inner essence to another more complex* ami therefore 
inferior* From the purely abstract One there is a 
graduated made of being, 4 unity, mind, soul, the universe 
of sense, each successively engendered out of the inner 
essence of the higher and simpler form* Into such a 
system it was not hard to fit the gods of mythology. 8 
It is true that there are wide differences between the 
earlier and later Neoplatonists in their attitude to the 
popular religion. Plotinus is much more of a philosopher 
than a theologian/ 1 and while he tries to find a hidden 
meaning in the myths, 7 in an unsystematic way, ho makes 
no allusion to theurgy, and deals rather ambiguously 
with tie* external forms of devotion . 14 Ho, too, Porphyry, 9 
while, his .system enabled lam to find a metaphysical 
content in legend, lias no sympathy with the materialism 
of worship. He holds firmly that the Supreme cannot 
be approached by any avenue, of sense, by sacrifice, or 
formal prayer. Hod is honoured most by reverent 
silence and purity of heart. 19 To become like and offer 
ourselves to Him is the aeeeptable sacrifice, But the 
Plaiomstn of the fourth century are much more theo¬ 
logians than pure, philosophers . 11 Thu whole forces of 
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the ancient schools were gathered up and employed to 
give system and a rational basis to the old religion. The 
fictions of mythology were justified by the example of 
Nature, 1 who veils her secrets from the vulgar gane, 
The Supreme One indeed, the fountain of being, must 
not he profaned by human fancy. But the lower powers 
may be dimly revealed to the multitude by allegory or 
fanciful tala 2 The world itself is a great myth, which 
at once hides and reveals the mystery of tin* Divine. 
And the philosopher proceeds to classify tins myths 
according to the nature of the inner truth which they 
contain. 8 Some convey the deepest theological, or, as 
we should say, metaphysical truth. Nor example, Saturn 
devouring his children is intelligence returnin'' upon 
itself. 4 Others of these fictions are imaginative, ex pres- 
sions of the facts of natura Apollo slaying the, i’ython 
is the sun drawing up the pestilential fogs of the mur.dies, 
The names of many deities are simply names of natural 
objects or powers. 6 Juno is the air, at once sister and 
wife of Jupiter, the lord of the upper sky. Isis is the 
earth, Osiris the sun, or the moist germ which fecundates. 
There is a hierarchy of gods 8 corresponding to the 
hierarchy of being, and to the faculties of the human 
soul. High above all is the Supreme One, the <h.„d, to 
be approached only in ecstasy, 7 an effort of the soul far 
transcending any exertion of the highest reason, in which 
God is the object of an immediate vision or intuition, 
and the sense of personality is lost and swallowed up in 
the rapture of union with the Divine. Then them are 
the gods of the intelligible world, transcending the world 
of sense, and having no point of contact with it. D-w.-r 


1 Vacherot, ii. p. 121. 

2 Maproh Bom. Scip. i. 2, 7-19, 
sciunt inimical!! esse naturae aper- 
tam nudamque. expositionem sui, 
etc. Of. the views of Proclus in 
the fifth century, Zeller, iii. 2. p. 
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in tlie scale then* art* the powers of the sensible universe, 
creating, life-giving, aiul preserving* Lastly there are 
the daemons and heroes , 1 more nearly akin to the world 
of sense, and acting ns intermediaries between it and the 
sphere of pun* intelligence, in which reside those powers, 
far above the region of the sensible, who cannot come to 
us, although, through the divine element in us, wo may 
rise to them. 

Between the pure mysticism of Plotinus and the 
fanaticism and superstition of the Neoplatonists of the 
fourth and filth centuries, who justified or practised 
heathen sacrifices, divination, oracles, magic, and theurgy, 
there might seem to ho an impassable gulf. But the 
great system, tin* centre of which was the unapproachable 
One, really contained the germs of the most thorough¬ 
going superstition that the world has probably ever 
seem The theory of emanations necessarily involved 
u belief in secret sympathies and affinities, linking 
together all parts of tin* universe of being, Man him¬ 
self, through his various faculties and capacities, is in 
touch with every link in Urn chain. If, by an almost 
superhuman effort, transcending any effort of the reason, 
he can rise in ecstasy to an immediate vision of the 
inscrutable One, he, can also communicate with, and act 
upon, the haver powers and forms of existence. And he 
finds alltoi in the invisible world in the daemons, who 
mediate between the world of pure Intelligence and the 
world of senses Thus the Neoplatonists of the fourth 
century, having found a place in their system for the 
ancient gods* found no difficulty in conmnmicating witli 
them by prayer, oracle, or oblation, and even believed 
themselves capable of wielding the forces of nature. 
Committed from its origin to the old mythology, 
Neoplatonism in the last age abandoned the reserve of 

1 ilitg, d* Viw l¥t\ uU< B i <*t Viwhmit, IL p. 1*27; lit 2* 
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its youth, adopted the whole pagan system, and, in an 
inevitable decline, lent even the forces of philosophy to 
deepen the superstition of the age. Them is a certain 
sadness in thinking that Proclus, 1 the last great member of 
the school, a man of high intellect and almost saintly life, 
kept all the feast-days in the Egyptian calendar, and be¬ 
lieved himself able to call down rain in a time of drought, 
Tet it may be doubted whether, even in the last age 
of paganism, the purer and more elevating side of 
Neoplatonic speculation had lost all infiueuce, anti been 
completely obscured. We have seen evidence flint there 
was an enlightened class who, while they refund to 
abandon the religion of their ancestors, weft* penetrated 
with the loftier conceptions of the divine nature, which 
for a thousand years Greek philosophy had kept before 
the minds of its disciples. Such men, repel let l by the 
baser element in heathenism, yet hound by bn ally and 
old associations to the past, might readily accept a 
system which could reconcile a belief in tie* meaning 
and sanctity of ancient legend with a lofty moral tune 
and a faith in the Infinite Father. Fortunately we have 
preserved to ns, among the dtSbris of the fifth century, a 
book which shows that there were pagans who still drew 
from the system of Plotinus a real moral and spiritual 
support. 


^The commentary of Macrobius on Cicero's I hmm, §f 
Scipio 2 dates probably from the end of the first quarter 
of the fifth century. It is a curious mixture of old 
Homan feeling with the best results of Neoplatonic 
speculation. 8 It is a devotional treatise, with a certain 
tinge of mysticism. Yet here and there, in dmeotimmi of 
an et ical or mystical tone, we light upon purely physical 
or mathematical disquisitions which have a flavour of 
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Pythagorean ism. From a contemplation of tlio heavenly 
reward awaiting virtue, we suddenly pass to a chapter on 
point, line, suportioios, and solid,* and tho manifold mean¬ 
ing, in man’s life ami destiny, of the number seven. 1 2 * 
The Milky Way is the home of the blessed after death. 8 
Hut it is apparently of equal interest to decide whether, 
according to Theophrastus, it is tho juncture of two 
hemispheres, or whether Democritus is right in regarding 
it as a tract so thickly sown with stars that their 
intervals are obliterated, and they present a uniform 
luminous surface to the distant gazer. After a statement 
of tho dnetrim; of emanation, 4 we are launched upon a 
discussion of the planetary motions and the order of tho 
spheres, 8 The question of the influence of tho heavenly 
bodies on human destiny is mixed up with calculations 
as to the relative size of tho earth ami tho sun. 6 Tho 
moon marks the limit of air anil ether, of the divine and 
the perishable ; and in tho next sentence we are. reminded 
that our soulu are of ctdestial origin, and that we are 
exiles hero below, 7 

Tho book is a singular mixture of physics, morals, 
metaphysics. Thorn is much which harmonises with tho 
best tlhrintian sentiment, side by side with cold state¬ 
ment;! of what wo should regard mi scientific theory, hut 
which the author conceives as a theology." Yet tho 
main purpuao is to fortify virtuous purpose by tho 
prospect of the reward after death, and the contemplation 
of the divine origin and the divine destiny of the human 
mud. The dimensions of tho sun and his orbit, tho 
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periods of the planetary revolutions, the position of the 
earth in the solar system, may seem to us subjects 
strangely out of place in a treatise apparently intended 
to stimulate devout feeling and virtuous conduct. We 
are conscious of a kind of chill in being asked to consider 
the relations of numbers, or the vast spaces between the 
heavenly spheres, side by side with lofty theories id' our 
origin, and earthly discipline, and our future in another 
world. Yet the apparent incongruity may be explained. 
To Macrobius and his class the Mundus, with all its 
spheres, was divine, the efflux of the inscrutable Kssenoe 
which, by successive stages of generation, was tin* source 
of the orbs of the sky, of the soul of man, of the meanest 
creature possessed of life. It needs an effort of sympathy 
and imagination to enter into the spirit of any outworn 
theology. To understand that expounded by il.tcmlmw, 
yon must look up into the depths of the heavens on a 
summer night, and try to believe that your particular 
spark of soul has travelled down to earth through all the 
spheres from its source in the divine ether, and that after 
its escape from the earthly prison-house, it mav return 
again to its distant birthplace. 

The commentary on the Dream of tfrdpio enables <utw 
to understand how devout minds could even to the last 
remain attached to paganism. It presupposes rather 
than expounds the theology of Neoplatonism, Its chief 
motive is rather moral or devotional than speculative. 
The One, supreme, unapproachable, ineffable, residing in 
the highest heaven, is assumed as the source of mind and 
hfe, penetrating all things, from the star in the highest 
ether to the lowest form of animal existence. The 
universe is God’s temple, filled with His preset 
The unseen, inconceivable Author created from His 
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essence pure mind, in the likeness of Himself, In 
contact, with mutter, 1 mind degenerates and becomes 
soul. In the scale of being tlm tumm marks the limit 
between the eternal and tin* perishable, and all below 
the moon is mortal and evanescent, except, the higher 
principle in man. 2 * 4 * Passing from the divine world 
through the gate of Cancer, 11 mind descends gradually, in 
a fall from its original blessedness, through the seven 
spheres, ami, in its passage, the divine and universal 
element assumes the various faculties which make up 
the composite nature of man. In Saturn it aetjtares the 
reasoning power, in .Jupiter the practical and moral, in 
Mam the spirited, in Venus the sensual element. But 
in the process of descending into the hotly, the divine 
part, suffers a sort, of intoxication and oblivion of the 
world from which it comes* in some cases deeper than 
in others. Thus the diffusion of soul among bodily 
forms is a kind of death; and the body is only a prison, 6 
or rather a tomb, which cannot be quitted save by a 
second death, the death to sin and earthly passion 6 
The stud must not, terminate its imprisonment, in the 
flesh by any voluntary act, hut purify itself, and await 
the appointc*l hour when its release will eoum. .Suicide 
is not only rebellion against the (treat Master, 7 it is also 
an act >■:' passion, and the soul, 6 as Plotinus teaches, 
which quits this moral life with the soilure. of sin upon 
it, falh into an aby t; from which it may not rise again. 
Moreover, the heavenly reward is proportioned to the 
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degree of perfection which we attain here below, 1 and 
therefore the mortal term should not bo cut short while 
our probation is still incomplete, and so long us any 
improvement may be made. It is true that the soul 
should always strive to remember the source from which 
it sprang, 2 and regard the body as a sort of hell. 9 ! K>- 
graded souls who have neglected their time of probation 
cling to the mortal element after death, 4 and, instead of 
ascending again to the divine world, are doomed to he 
imprisoned in brutish forms, and utterly forget their 
heavenly origin. The only hope of eternal happiness is 
virtue. 5 Scipio’s dream promised eternal (elieify to 
those who have protected, or saved, or aggrandised the 
state. 6 But there are higher degrees of virtue than t hut 
of the heroic and self-sacrificing citizen. While eivie 
virtue moderates and controls the passions, the cleansing 
virtues may eradicate them, 7 the saintly and my.it ie 
virtues may attain to complete forgetfulness of their 
allurements, and, in a last victorious effort* wo may even 
rise to entire absorption in the Divine. Tims, though 
the good man will perform the duties of his earthly lot, 
he will realise that the earth is but a point in the 
infinitude of the universe, 9 that it is the sphere of t he 
mortal and the transient, and he will he ready to turn 
an ear to any echo which recalls the (denial harmonies of 
the heavens. 10 Hence he will make light of glory," nod 
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aim only at the approval of conscience* For of this 
small spot in the universe, how small a part does our 
race possess S The fame of Homo has not passed beyond 
the Ganges or the Cauessus ; 1 II and the most splendid 
fame is hut brief. Since all human tradition shows how 
short is thi!, duration of any historic period* The 
universe may be eternal, but lire and flood, in regular 
alternations , 2 prevail and sweep into oblivion man and 
all Ills works, save in a few sheltered homes of imme¬ 
morial culture, like Egypt, which maintain the continuity 
of the race* In this scene of mortality and short-lived 
hopes, the only wisdom is to nourish the hope of a life to 
come® to do one's duty to the fatherland on earth , 4 while 
ever mindful of the true fatherland of souls, which is 
eternal in the heaveim.’** 

It may he said that the eottmnuitury on the Dmm of 

Et'ipio represents the mysticism of a small circle of philo¬ 
sophic dreamers, and not. a general state, of moral feeling. 
And certainly the seeker for historical truth should not 
exaggerate the influence of ideals which in every age are 
the guide of only a minority. It is, however, an even 
graver fault to fix one's ga/e on the baser side of past 
ages, and to ignmv whatever there is of hope and pro¬ 
mise in the rhnv and painful development of humanity. 
Such is not t he habit of a sound and scrupulous historical 
spirit* Nor is it tin* attitude of a truly religious mind. 
It shows hut little faith in the Father of all souls to 
believe that He consigns whole generations of His children 
merely to the worship of devils, without any glimpse of 
Himself, and to dwell on their blind aberrations of super¬ 
stition in groping towards flat light, and on their frantic; 
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12 THE LA TER PA GANISM 

efforts to calm the terrors and the longings which are 
inspired by the ineradicable faith in a world beyond the 
grave. Eather should we welcome indications that God 
never utterly forsakes the creatures of His hands, and 
tiiat m the decay of ancient heathenism there was a 
moral and spiritual life, which was to be nourished in an 
unending future by the divine ideals of Galilee. 
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SKETCHES OF WESTERN SOCIETY 
FROM SYMMACHUS TO SIDONIUS 



nm indictment or heathen and Christian mobamsts 


Fkw inquiries should be more interesting tluiu the attempt 
to form n conception of the inner tone and life of society 
in Western Europe < m the eve of its collapse. Was 
society as corrupt ami effete m it has been represented ? 
Were its vices, as Sul vinous insist'd, the cause of the 
triumph of Uie barbarian's if Tim judgment of the enthu¬ 
siastic ascetic, of Marseilles has been reproduced by succes¬ 
sive generations of moralists and historians. The accusers 
have been vehement and pitiless. And hardly a word of 
direct, self-defence and self-exculpation from all that 
Cloud of stately nobles, keen dialecticians, and polished 
litterateurs, ha« come down to us. It is easy to frame 
such wholesale indictments against the silent generations 
of a long past age. It is not so easy to perform the more 
useful task of realising how they actually lived, and what 
answer, euuld they defend themselves, they might make 
to their accusers. 

It is never safe to trust sweeping censure of the morals 
of a whole ago or people. What a picture of our own 
time might lie drawn by some acrid or enthusiastic 
Moralist of the thirtieth century, who should dross up all 
the scandals of fashionable life hinted at in society 
journal-!, all the tales of ruin on the Turf, all the 
unsavoury revelations of our police courts and divorce 
courtt, and present them to his readers an a fair sample of 
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the way in which the English people were living in the 
last years of the reign of Victoria! Yet this in the 
fashion in which satirists or moralists have treated the 
first century and the last of the society of the Empire. 
The satirist of the reign of Domitian has left us pictures 
I of depravity and extravagant self-indulgence which are 
more revolting than anything in the pages of S. Jerome 
or Salvianus. If society at large had been half as corrupt 
as it is represented by Juvenal, it must have speedily 
perished of mere rottenness. Yet when Juvenal tiled the* 
Homan world had entered on a period of almost unex¬ 
ampled peace and prosperity, a period of upright mul 
beneficent administration and high public virtue, culmi¬ 
nating in the reign of the saintly Marcus Aurelius. An 
intensity of devotion, hitherto strange to it, was gild tig it 
fresh life to Roman paganism. Philosophy was diffusing 
more spiritual conceptions of God, and a humaner charity 
in the relations of life. The inscriptions, the letters of 
the younger Pliny, and even the pages of Tacitus* m 
severe a moralist as Juvenal, reveal to us another world 
from that of the satirist, a world of severe and elevated 
virtue, in which the men and women sustain one another 
m adherence to high principle, in the pursuit of lofty 
ideals of public duty, or of literary and philosophical 
studies . 1 If we shudder at the enormities of Tigtdlmuu and 
Messalina, we should always remember that the same age 
produced a Thrasea and a Corbulo, an Atria and a Baulina, 

. Eoman sa th:e was perhaps the strongest and most 
original department of Roman literature. But its 
judgments must be taken with a good deal of reserve. 

It was frank and outspoken about deeds of darkness, 
over which our more timorous delicacy is inclined to 
throw a veil. It was sometimes almost puritanical in its 
moral tone and the fierceness of its censures. The 
moralist represents the old Roman spirit, and draws Ids 
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ideal from an age of simple habits before Eome was cor¬ 
rupted by the arts of Greece and the luxury of the con¬ 
quered East. 1 He is apt to forget that luxury is not a 
synonym for vice, and that a softened tone need not imply 
effeminacy. He is still more apt to forget that a whole 
class should not be made responsible for the folly and. 
intemperance of a few. He strikes at the monsters of 
vice, who will always appear so long a& wealth and 
luxury abound, and he leaves the impression that these 
are not abnormal specimens, but types. He ignores 2 the 
mass of quiet good sense, wholesome feeling, and self- 
control, which in every age lies in shadow behind glaring 
and shameless profligacy. Above all, the very violence 
and bitterness with which the moralist lashes the vices of 
his time is a proof that his society is not so hopelessly 
corrupt as he depicts it. He is fighting for an ideal 
which cannot be a monopoly of his own. And when he 
laments the degeneracy of his contemporaries from the 
purer manners of a remote, and perhaps mythical, past, he 
is often only expressing personal contempt for the softer 
habits of increasing refinement, or else he is speaking as 
the organ of a quickened moral sense among the very 
men whom he judges so hardly. 

The modem inquirer needs even greater caution in 
accepting contemporaneous judgments of the character of 
society in the fourth and fifth centuries than in the first. 
In the one case an age of splendid public virtue, of great 
material advancement, of higher moral ideals, succeeded an 
age which we are asked to believe was a period of selfish¬ 
ness, frivolous extravagance, and frantic and unbridled 
debauchery. The Empire was never so beneficent and 
so adored by its remote subjects 3 in many lands as it was 
under the sons and grandsons of the men who are repre- 

1 Cf. Friedlander, bk. iii. p. 15. collected on this subject in Fustel 

2 Jnv. xiii. 26. de Coulanges, La Gault Rom. p. 177 

3 See the inscriptions laboriously sqq. 
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sented as the vilest of mankind. It was still proud ami 
erect ten generations after Juvenal and the objects of his 
loathing were in their graves. But the fifth century 
closes the career of Rome in the West. The most spot¬ 
less virtue, the most heroic energy, would have availed 
nothing against the forces which had undermined the 
civilisation of twelve hundred years. There can ho little 
doubt that there were in the last pagan generation men 
who held a more spiritual creed, and had aspirations for 
a higher moral life, than their ancestors who conquered 
Carthage and Macedonia. But they represent a failing 
cause; they are the rere-guard of a retreating host, 
pressed hard by the victorious energy of the Church, 
which, conscious that the future belonged to it, was not 
always able to do justice to the rigime which was passing 
away. It is so easy to attribute failure and calamity to 
moral causes; and Christian controversialists often failed 
to remember the Master’s saying about those on whom 
the Tower of Siloam fell. Moreover, even within their 
own ranks, the new spirit of asceticism, which could find 
salvation only by fleeing from the world, and which, in 
the recoil from vice, set np a standard of superhuman 
virtue, was not always charitable in its judgments even 
of Christians, who, remaining in the world to bear its 
burdens, did not escape its stains. Thus that old society 
had not only to endure its own self-reproachful doubts 
and questionings in the face of ruin, hut the fierce, in¬ 
tolerant criticism of the younger society, which could often 
forget its duty to the earthly commonwealth in the raptures 
of. a mystic devotion, or in the effort to escape from 
temptations which may be as powerful in the wilderness 
as in the crowded city. • And the anchoret who thundered 
against the vices of his age had been bred in the llomiur 
schools. He bad been nourished in his youth on .1 uvenal 
and Persius and Tacitus. If he had not all their 
Uterary skill, he had within him a fiercer hatred and 
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aversion for the sins and weaknesses of men than oven 
.Juvenal had felt. They were to him the natural offspring 
of the daemons of the old mythology, 1 who had, with 
hellish ingenuity, corrupted whatever of natural probity 
and goodness there was in the old Unman eharactor. 
The Christian controversialist could do justice to the 
great, virile qualities of his remote ancestors who 
worshipped Jupiter and Venus.- He could hardly believe, 
in the virtue of contemporaries who refused to accept the 
faith of Christ. The Christian controversialists un¬ 
doubtedly did a great service to humanity when they 
held up to loathing the obscenities of the Floralia and 
the theatre, ami the cruelties of tire arena. 8 But it 
should he remembered that some of the better pagans 
looked with little approval on these e,(irrupting displays. 4 
Men will olten rise above the level of a had religion, just 
as they constantly fall below the standard of a good one. 
Tin* severest, censors of the morality of the tilth century 
are S. Jerome and Salvianus. And we shall see in the 
sequel that the heaviest condemnation of both falls on 
populations nominally Christian, or even on classes who 
professed to aspire to a peculiar sanctity of life. When 
we read these things we ask ourselves, Can the religion 
of the Cross have left men no better than it found them ? 
And if we may reasonably distrust the unmeasured 
invective of a Christian writer against, his co-religionists, 
thent are even stronger grounds fir hesitating to accept tins 
judgment of an enemy, in a period of tierce controversy, 
on the moral state of heathendom, hi this chapter we shall 
see what the accusers, whether heathen or Christian, have 
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to allege, and then proceed to lay before the reader the 
actual facts of social life, which can be gathered from the 
literary remains of the century, extending from the reign 
of Gratian to the last years of the Western Empire. 

The worst that a severe pagan moralist had to sav of 
the moral character of society at the beginning of our 
period, may be gathered from Ammianus Mareollinus. 
He was born at Antioch, entered the army at an early 
age, and had seen great campaigns both in the East and 
West. He fought under Julian against the Alemanni, 
and he served in the expedition against the Persians in 
which that Emperor met his end. In his later years he 
settled down at Eome to compose a history extending 
from the principate of Hero to the death of Values. 1 
Ammianus was an honest, high-minded man of the old 
school. He adhered to the old religion of Rome, but; Ids* 
real creed was probably a vague monotheism with a more 
decided tendency to fatalism.* Ho could he fair to 
Christianity, and he evidently disapproved of ,Julian's 
exclusion of Christian teachers from the Schools. 3 
Whether he is equally fair to Roman society may he 
questioned. He has the peculiar virtues of the military 
character along with its narrowness and hardness. A 
Hfe of hardship spent on the Rhine and the Euphrates 
was not calculated to make a man a very indulgent, 
perhaps hardly even a just critic-of the splendid, but 
luxurious and unwarlike society among which he, found 
himself on his return to Rome. Ammianus has left two 
elaborate pictures of the society of the capital in his 
time. What strikes a modern student most about them 
is that they might have been composed with equal truth 
m the reign of Hero or Domitian. The Roman noble 
has changed little m three hundred years. It does not 
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surprise us to hear that the masters of the world are 
possessed of vast domains in every province, from the 
rising to the setting sum Although they have no longer 
the political power of their ancestors, they have the 
vanity of a pampered caste, and they wish to prolong an 
inglorious name by gilded statues which commemorate 
nothing , 1 They ride through the streets in lofty carriages, 
adorned with a vulgar splendour of dress, which is not 
redeemed even by its ingenuity. In their progresses they 
are attended or preceded by an army of slaves, clients, 
and eunuchs. Their choicest pleasures are in swift ‘horses, 
hurrying through the streets with the speed of the post 
on the great roads; or in long and elaborate banquets, 
at which the Am and weight of fish or game are recorded, 
its in dimmers dayman a matter of historical interest. 
Their libraries are opened as seldom as their funeral 
vaults, hut they rave about music and theatrical perform¬ 
ances, Hydraulic*, organs, 8 and lyres as large as carriages, 
minister to a degraded taste in music. In a time of 
famine, when all foreigners, including the professors of 
the liberal art h, were expelled from Home, three thousand 
dancing girts with their teachers wen* allowed to remain, 
If the great man visited the public baths, ho would salute 
effusively mime slave of his vices, whom all decent people 
would avoid, His only friendships are those of the 
gaming table, If a respeetable man from provincial parts 
ventures to call on the great personage, he is received at 
first with effusive civility. If the visit is repeated in all 
honest confidence, he will find that his very name and 
existence have been forgotten. The effeminate noble who 
fakes a journey to visit a distant estate will plume him- 
self on the effort as if he had performed the marches of 
m Alexander or a Caesar. lie will order a slave to 
receive three hundred lashes for bringing 1dm his hot water 
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late. These men, who have not a particle of religious 
belief, are the slaves of anile superstition. They will not 
bathe or breakfast or start on a journey till they have 
consulted the calendar to find the position of a planet 
The vulgar crowd of the days of Mareollmus is the 
same in character that it had been for four hundred 
years. JDuas tantum res anovim opiai , Pmum et nretmm. 
But it was even more pampered in the reign of Ilonoriua 
than in the time of Juvenal. The emperors of the third 
century had added wine, oil, and pork to the dole of 
corn. 1 There can be little doubt that tins mass of 


deserters from the ranks of honest industry, maintained 
in idleness by the State, was a hotbed of vice and cor¬ 
ruption. All the social sewers drained into its depths* 
Magnificent baths, erected by successive emperors 3 from 
Nero to Diocletian, offered their spacious luxury at all 
hours of the day to the mongrel crew who bred and 
festered in the slums of the great capital of the world. 
The hours that were not spent in taverns and low haunts of 
debauchery were given to idle gossip about the favourites 
in the games and races. 8 The energy of the once sovereign 
people exploded in fierce wrangling as to the ehancou of 
rival charioteers on whose success the fate of tlm common¬ 
wealth seemed to depend. Probably flic mob were never 
so innocently excited as when they were hacking with 
hoarse cries their favourites in the race. The olmmiU im 
of pantomime, in which tales of abnormal depravity worn 
reproduced to the life, 4 the slaughter and sufferings of the 
gladiatorial combats, gratified, if they could hardly intern 
sify, the instincts of lust and cruelty in a populace which for 
centuries had been systematically corrupted by the Statu, 


1 Spart. Sev. 23; Lamprid. A t 
Sev. 26; Vop. Aurel. 48; Svm. ^ 
x, 36; C. Th. xiv. 16, 3, xiv. i 
17; cf, Marquardt, Mm. Siou 
verwalting , ii. p. 132. 

2 Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 26 : S\ 
% x. 14; a Th. xiv. 5 (dim 


cvplhm Thmtmmm)* 

8 Amm. Mare, xiv, 2fi; mut 
4, 20*82, 

4 Suet, <j. 12; in?* *1$: 
Prudent PttrmtfpL x, 221 ; Hiiimu 

Carm. xxiii. 281 ; cf, iOiriinmirr 

n. p. 286. 
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The picture of the Roman aristocrat given by 
Aminianus Maroellinus L4 certainly nob a pleasant one. 
Yet it is not so dark as the pictures of upper class life 
in the days of Luoullus, or in the days of Nero. Nay, 
in many ot its features it is hardly worse than might be 
drawn of Knglish society in the reigns of (Jeorge II. and 
lUsorge 111. Mutntn twminr tie te Ftthultt nurratnr. The 
faults or vices which excited the disgust of the hardy 
veteran are those of an old society, rendered vain and 
effeminate, by wealth, and served by an army of slaves, a 
society which was not sobered by any discipline of labour, 
nor elevated by public, interests. We may also suspect 
that the, description is to some extent coloured by the 
temperament and habits of the old soldier, whose life had 
Wen passed in frontier camps. An Indian veteran, who 
at the present, day should settle in Iiondori, after thirty 
years’ hart! service, might not he, mere indulgent to our 
own luxurious chmcs, And Ammiamm may have been 
wounded by tin* haughty indifference of one of the most 
exclusive castes that the world has ever seen. Worldly 
society is at no time very appreciative of unostentatious 
merit or service. And Ammiamts probably knew the 
great world chiefly by the vulgarity and frivolity of its 
least estimable members. Had he been admitted to the 
circle of the Hymmaehi ami Albitii, he would hardly have 
accused a chew, which regarded devotion to letters as the 
highest distinction of their order, of never cute,ring their 
libraries. A darker, if not truer picture of that society 
in the years when Ammiamts was composing his history 
is given by S. Jerome. 

H. Jerome, outlived Atumiauun Murcellimtw probably 
twenty years; but, they must have been at Rome about 
the same, time, in the middle of tint reign of Theodosius. 
The saint received his education under Ihmatua, probably 
in the reign of Julian; ami, sifter visiting (hull anil the 
deserts* of .Syria, he returned to tins capital at the time 
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when the Church was on the eve of its final victory, 
lie was the secretary and intimate friend of Pope 
-Uamasus, and for a time was one of the most influential 
ecclesiastics of Borne. He saw the inner life of the 
lugher clergy, and of those great aristocratic houses, on 
which, since the visit of S. Athanasius, the ascetic ideal 
of the Christian life had cast its spell 1 2 * Jerome became 
the director m study and devotion of a remarkable group 
of women—Paula, Lea, Asella, Marcella, and many 
others, who were of the very cream of the Boman 
nobihty, hut who deliberately cut themselves off from 
wor y society, and in almost conventual seclusion 
devoted themselves to prayer and the study of the 
Scriptures. Some of them were accomplished Greek 
and Hebrew scholars, 4 and, in their minute and careful 
study of the sacred books, they often taxed the erudition 
o e great scholar to reply to their curious questions. 5 
We hear but little of their husbands and male relatives, 
ihe majority of the Boman Senate, even so late as the 
reign of Theodosius, was clearly pagan in sentiment, 6 if 
not m belief. There can be little doubt that the husband 
was often a cultivated sceptic or pagan, while his wife or 
sister was a Christian devotee. Moving in such a circle, 
a Jerome must have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the tone and morale of the upper class in that period of 
religious transition which has been described in the first 
chapter. His evidence as to the moral condition of his 
time would be invaluable if we could trust the coolness 


1 Bp.l23, § 10; Of. Collombe 
8. Jer. l. p. 326. 

. I Hieron. Bp. 127, § 5; for t 
influence of S. Athanasius’s Life 
Antony, of. S. Aug. Conf. viii. 6 

* Hieron. Bp. 127, § 7; of. M 
24. 

* lb. 108, §§ 26, 28. 

5 lb . 30, 34. 

6 The opposite view is found< 
on Prad. c. Sym. i. 566, and on f] 


words inAmbros. Up. 17, § 9, cum 
majore jam curia Christianorum 
numero sit referta. But, if so 
why did they not attend and pre- 
vent the Senate from petitioning 
the Emperor ? If Zosimus (v. 49) 
is to be believed, the Senate, even 
defeat of Eugenius, were 
still obdurate. Cf. Seeck’s Sym. 
hv. and, for the opposite view, 
Kauschen, Jahrbiicher , p. 119. 
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and fairness of ids judgment as much as his knowledge. 
He was a tremendous and beneficent force in the cause 
of truth and purity, and he must always be regarded 
with reverence alike by the student and by the devout 
Christian. In his fearless determination to ascertain the 


precise meaning of the sacred text, he offers a splendid 
example of rare candour and patient industry. In his 
still more fearless denunciation of moral evil, even in the 
classes with whom he was most closely associated, and 
with the risk of ruin to his own reputation, he did a 
service to the cause of human progress of which the 
value can hardly be exaggerated. 1 But S. Jerome is a 
Homan satirist who is sometimes carried away by the 
love of startling effect and vivid phrase. He is also the 
ascetic, tortured by the consciousness of human frailty, 
and again almost intoxicated with the vision of God. 


The views which S. Jerome held as to the ideal of 


virtue, and especially of sexual virtue, are of the extreme 
monastic type. To him, as to so many others in that day, 
the world is so full of allurements, the flesh is so weak 
and sensual, the devil is so cunning in laying snares for 
the soul, that the only chance of escape lies in absolute 
renunciation. The Greek ideal of moral perfection, as a 
middle state between excess and defect of passion, seems 
to the ascetic impracticable or unworthy. Avarice can 
only be conquered by selling all one’s possessions and 
giving to the poor. 2 Luxury in dress and food must be 
replaced by sackcloth and herbs, and an avoidance of the 


1 Rp. 1X2, § 20 ; cf. Rp. 104 ; 57, 
§ 7; 53, § 7, nec scire dignantur, 
quid Prophetae, quid Apostoli sen- 
serint: sed ad sensum ineongrna 
aptant testimonial quasi grande 
sit, et non vitiosissimum docendi 
genus, depravare sententias, et ad 
voluntatem suam Scripturam tra- 
liere repugnantem. In replying to 
a charge of favouring the heretical 
views of Origen, he announces a 
principle which, in theological con¬ 


troversy, is rarely obeyed: Nec 
bonis adversariorum, si "honestum 
quid habuerint, detrahendum est, 
nec amicorum laudanda sunt vitia, 
Rp- 83, § 2. For S. Jerome’s 
defence of his character, v. Rp. 45, 
§2. For the secret of the bitter¬ 
ness with which he was assailed, 
v. Sulp. Sev. Rial. i. 9, § 4, oderunt 
eum clerici, quia vitam eorum in- 
seetatur et crimina. 

2 Rp. 108, § 19. 
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bath. The pleasures of love, which are treated as 
merely sensual, must be utterly rejected as debasing to 
the elect soul. Honourable marriage ranks below the 
purity of intact virginity, and the recovered chastity of 
widowhood. Nothing can exceed the extravagance 
with which S. Jerome, who was an experienced man of 
the world, celebrates the self-devotion of Demetrias to 
the virgin state. Her family, like so many others of the 
great .Roman houses, had been ruined by the invasion of 
Alanc . Eome had been given up to fire and sword, 
ihe fairest provinces were already overrun by the 
Sueves and Goths. The fame of a world-wide empire 
and civilisation, the splendid traditions and the hopes of 
senatorial houses of immemorial antiquity, were vanishing 
ami an agony of regret, all the more pathetic, because 
hardly a voice from it comes down to our ears. Yet the 
devotion of Demetrias to the virgin state, according to 
her eulogist, exalts her family to a higher pinnacle than 
its long line of consuls and prefects have ever reached: 
it is a consolation for a Eome in ashes; Italy puts off its 
mourning at the news; the villages in the farthest 
provinces are beside themselves with joy. Some of this 
is no doubt mere rhetoric, but it is the rhetoric of a man 
w ose own passions had been conquered only by flight to 
the Syrian desert, by incessant vigils, by fasting and 
prayer. And the whole letter to Eustochium, in which 
that wen-known passage occurs, suggests other considera¬ 
tions which should be kept in view in reading the 
cnticisms of ancient moralists on their own times. 
Probably every modern reader of that letter is lost in 

* ff 15 §§ 9, 10 ; xxiii. § 2. 

. §§ 3, 5. Her father 

is ielix morte sua qui non yidit 
patriam corruentem; immo felicior 
^ * nobilitatem insigniorem 

reddidit filiae perpetna castitate * 
cf. 22, § 19. The best passage is 
123, § 11, sufEcit tibi quod prir mim 


perdidisti virginitatis gradum, et 
per tertimn venisti ad secundum, 
id est, per officium conjugale, ad 
viduitatis continentiam. 

3 The letter was written, circ. 
414. 

4 22 , § 7 . 
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astonishment that it could have been possibly addressed 
by any man to a young woman belonging to one of the 
greatest families at Home* It handles, without the 
slightest restraint or reserve, sins and temptations of the 
flesh to which we now hardly allude. It is absolutely 
inconceivable that any moralist or preacher of our times, 
however earnest or fanatical, sin add address a woman in 
Hueli a styled This is not said with any intention of 
depreciating M Jerome, whose character emerged un¬ 
stained from the fiercest ordeal of malignant calumny in 
liln own time* and lias borne the scrutiny of fifteen 
centuries* He would be a daring man who would charge 
M Jerome, with pruriency* Hut we may fairly say that 
the writer of the letter to Kustochium is likely to let us 
know the very worst of his generation, and that he will 
not throw the veil of conventional ignorance over deeds 
of darkness, which our more timorous delicacy lias been 
accustomed, at any rate until lately, to treat as non¬ 
existent, Whether unflinching candour or studied 
reserve is the best tone to adopt with regard to moral 
evil, is a question which need not he discussed* But 
that difference of tom* between the ancients and our- 
Hidves should never be forgotten in studying the 
character of a distant past By keeping it in mind 
we may he saved alike from Pharisaism and from an 
ungenerous judgment of times which have made a self- 
revelation of which we should be incapable. 

When we come to examine what H, Jerome has told 
us of the moral condition of ids time, we are struck with 
the fact that his heaviest censure falls on those who, at 
least in name, had separated themselves from the world, 
the monks and the secular clergy of Home. It is true 
that he consigns Praetextatus, the votary of Isis and 
Mithm, to outer dsrkno-v 1 But Praetexlatus is not 


* /&*» oift, |Vf h , ill* juittom <Ut»« JigiuUitum omnium 

1 Ih its, «i, ilk mean task mitmtim jtmmwlulfimi , . „ iul 
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condemned on moral grounds, but as the enthusiastic 
champion of the old gods. On the other hand, the 
pontiff Albinus, a staunch though tolerant pagan, is 
treated by Jerome with marked respect. 1 His unbelief 
is even made the subject of gentle, raillery. His wife 
was a Christian. His daughter Laeta, who had succeeded 
in converting her young husband Toxotius, was a devotee 
after S. Jerome’s heart. S. Jerome speaks of Albinus as 
'a candidate for the faith,” and would have hopes tjmfc 
his little granddaughter’s hymns to Christ, as she aits on 
the old man’s knees, might win him from his errors. 
Another great magnate, Cerealis, 2 a man of the world, of 
great official distinction, wished to many one of K, 
Jerome’s ascetic friends. Nothing is said of the religious 
views of Cerealis, but the very silence on the. subject 
probably shows that they were not very decided. Yet 
S. Jerome describes him as a mart of spotless character. 
Olybrius, another member of the noble elans, was probably 
a Christian, but like his father Probus, the great, prefect, 
was probably not a very ardent one. Along with his 
brother Probinus, he was celebrated with all the pomp 
of pagan mythology by the poet Claudian. UN virtues 
as a son, a husband, and a citizen are not less emphatically 
extolled in a letter of S. Jerome. 8 The saint professed to 
regard Pome as the mystic Babylon of the Apocalypse,* 
from which the true followers of Christ should Hoc, to the 
desert, “blossoming with the flowers of Christ." Yet 
when we look for details, we find little in S. Jerome to 


cujus interitmn urbs universa com- 
mota est, nunc desolatus ©t nudus, 
non in lacteo caeli palatio, ut uxor 
mentitur infelix, sed in sordontibus 
tenebris continetur; cf. c. Johann. 
Sierosol. 8, miserabilis Praetextatus 
. . . homo sacrilegus, et idolorum 
cultor. The condemnation of 
Praetextatus is expressly on the 
ground of his heathen superstition. 
The inscriptions (G.l.L. 1779), in 
which he and his wife Aconia 


Fahia Paulina eoiiimcitiuratc hum 
another's, virtues, rewal a Mimam 
enthusiasm which 
Jerome’s bitUrim.m; t*t\ tWIPn 
hyininttchii#) lx\iih on the whole 
career of VeUttn Aj'mitn Praiu 
textatns. 

1 Hieron. A)>, 107, g 1. 

2 Jk 127 , | 2 . 

* Ik 120, f| a ; rf. ftvtV* 
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lead us to believe that the men of the great families, with 
whom Paula, Marcella, and Melania associated, fell below 
the moral standard of their ancestors or even below the 
level of worldly respectability in our own time. 

Christian asceticism, however, like every other great 
movement which has disturbed the routine of life, had its 
raison d'itre. There were serious perils to virtue in the 
household life of the fourth and fifth century, which S* 
Jerome has laid bare with an unsparing frankness, though 
probably "also with some exaggeration. Among these 
the system of domestic slavery was the most fruitful of 
corruption. 1 In the days of Salvianus, as in the days of 
Horace, the attractive slave-girl too often was the easy 
prey of her master’s lusts; and amours of this kind were 
regarded even in Christian families with a tolerance 
which astonishes modern sentiment. 2 Perhaps even 
more insidious was the influence of female slaves on 
their young mistresses. The attendants who surrounded 
the Eoman lady at her elaborate toilet, and decked her 
out in her silks and jewels, were often not the safest 
companions for inexperienced innocence. Their class 
had often a bitter hatred of the Christian faith, 3 and 
spread the most malignant rumours about its professors. 
They flattered with the ease and familiarity of privileged 
favourites. The picture of the greed, lubricity, and 
spitefulness of this chattering crowd, 4 who surrounded 
the lady of noble rank, was probably a much-needed 
revelation of one of the worst cankers at the root of 
Eoman society. 

S. Jerome, like Ammianus Marcellinus, was disgusted 
with the display of wealth, which seems to have become 
more ostentatious and vulgar, as artistic skill and feeling 
decayed. But in S. Jerome’s pages women are the great 

1 Hieron. Ep. 54, §§ 5, 6 ; cf, 107, contentus donms inlecebris famul- 
§ 4; cf. Wallon, Hist, de VJSsclav. antibus uti. 
ii.pp.325$g , g.; Friedlander, i. p.328. 3 Hieron. Ep. 54, §5. 

* Paulinus Pellaeus, Euch. 166, 4 lb. 117, § 8. 
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offenders. Their gaudy turbans aud elaborate coiffures, 
their costly silks and hberaHy _applied^ cosmetics, and* 
blazing wealth of jewels, are described withaTscorn which 
makes the minute observation of detail somewhat surpris¬ 
ing. The saint often warns his female disciples against 
the danger of appearing among the fashionable and showy 
crowd. 2 The danger to female innocence seemed to him 
so great that the only safety for a woman lay in cutting 
herself off absolutely from the world. It is hard to 
believe that the reserve and delicacy of so many genera¬ 
tions of social culture should have grown so helpless in 
the face of evil. And the warm imagination of S. Jerome 
has probably exaggerated the peril If we may believe 
him, the curled and essenced fop was almost irresistible 
m those days.? A touch of his hand and a glance from 
hrs eye seem to have placed young women of rank and 
breeding at his mercy. There is probably better ground 
for the disgust with which the appearance of the fashion¬ 
able matron in the streets is described. 4 She takes her 
airing in a litter surrounded by a great troop of slaves 
and eunuchs, and closely attended by some foppish major- 
domo or favourite domestic, whose pampered air and easy 
familiarity sometimes cast a shade of Suspicion on his 
mistress s fair fame. But the great danger was the 
banquet. Difficile inter epulas servatur pudicitia ® It is 
hard for us now to realise that this should be true of a 
polished society with an ancient tradition of dignity. 
Yet S. Jerome, in his ardour for the ascetic life as the 
only path of salvation for frail humanity, places his ban 
on what we should regard as innocent enjoyment of a 
hospitable table. The description of the effects, on the 
hot blood of the south, of rich wines and delicate meats 


i27, 1 §3 ron ' Ep ' 5i ’ §7;108 >§ 15 ; 
fib. 130, § 18 ; 54, § 13 ; 107, 

8 

* 117, § 6, dabit tibi bar- 


batulus quilibet manum, snsfcen- 
tabit lassam ; et pressis digitis, aut 
tentabitur aut tentabit 

4 lb. 54, § 13. 

5 lb. 117, § 6 ; 107, § 8. 
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in many courses, with the accompaniments of voluptuous 
music and suggestive dancing, may represent the tone of 
certain circles of his age. It would bo certainly true of 
many in the time of Cicero. But it is ditlieult to believe 
that the high-miuded, stately, and cultivated ladies, so 
many of whom are known to us, 1 had Ixien exposed to 
the contamination of such grossness in their youth, or 
that they could not observe the limit between harmless 
natural enjoyment and sensual indulgence. The truth is 
that y. Jerome is not only a monk but an artist in words; 
and his horror of evil, his vivid imagination, and his 
passion for literary effect occasionally carry him beyond 
the region of sober fact. There was much to amend in 
the morals of the Kouian world. But wo must not take 
the leader of a great moral reformation a* a cool and dis¬ 
passionate observer. 

About the time when this letter of H. Jerome was 
penned, Macrohius represents the leading members of 
thu pagan aristocracy, Symmuehtts, Albums, Flavianus, 
Pmetoxtutus, as upending the days of the Saturnalia 
together. The mornings were given up to learned dis¬ 
cussions on antiquarian and literary subject:!. In the 
evening they met for lighter and gayer conversation at 
dinner; and our attention is expressly drawn to the 
elegant moderation of that day in food and drink, and to 
the banishment of the dancing girl and the buffoon from 
the banquet. 3 The evidence of Macrohius, who is writing 
without any parti pris, is worth at leant, as much as that of 
S. Jerome on such a point. And if such was the tone of 
the pagan aristocracy, cun wo believe that the great 
Christian houses would ho more lax ? 

1 I l nttk l Illumii. $fh ttomjmr* vnth thk R J#romi»*ii JQi# 

CkutlkM, tmi$ ; ¥dm 117, 2 

Await % TAtillim* tU> L vt, IJf?# ; i* on* of th« finrijr ill I lit »%$* 
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But if S. Jerome deals hardly with the vices of the 
worldly classes, he is perhaps even more merciless to 
those of the professedly strict and religious; and it is to 
the credit of his candour and sincerity that he lays hare 
with such an unsparing hand the corruption in Christian 
society, even in the inner circles of asceticism. In some 
of his descriptions of ecclesiastical worldliness and corrup¬ 
tion the very spirit of Juvenal is upon him. 1 And his 
consuming zeal for a great cause probably made him less 
merciful to the failings of his own dims than a man of 
the world would have been. Yet, after all allowances, 
the picture is not a pleasant one. We feel that we are 
far away from the simple, unworldly devotion of the 
freedmen and obscure toilers whose existence was hardly 
known to the great world before the ago of the 
Antonines, 2 and who lived in the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount and in constant expectation of the coming of 
their Lord. The triumphant Church, which has brought 
paganism to its knees, is very different from the Church 
of the catacombs and the persecutions. The Bishop of 
Rome has become a great potentate surrounded by 
woiIdly pomp, and with a powerful voice in the couucils 
of the State. 8 In the reign of Valentinian (;}(57) the 
rival factions of Damasus and Ursiima had convulsed the 
city in their struggles for this splendid prize, and in one 
day one hundred and thirty-seven corpses were left on 
the pavement of one of the churches/* Ammintuw 
Marcellinus, who describes the conflict, thinks it natural 
that men should so contend for tho chance of being 
enriched by the offerings of Roman matrons, of riding in 
elegant apparel through the streets, and giving banquets of 
more than regal splendour. The pagan Praetextatus used to 


1 For the satiric vein in S. 
Jerome, cf. the sketch of Grunnius, 
the impotent critic, Mp, 125 , § 18 ■ 

and. the great lady at S. Peter’* 
Basilica, 22, § 82. 


2 Renan, M, Aurilt. n. 417 ; of. 
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Btij jestingly to Pope Pamasus, that lie might be tempted to 

become a Christian by the prospect of being Bishop of Rome . 1 

Among all ranks of the clergy corruption prevailed. 
The evils of seduction and captation became so grave 
that* in an edict addressed to Pope Damasus , 2 the 
Emperor Valentinian I* sternly prohibited monks and 
eoehcsiasties from entering the houses of widows or 
orphan wards* and made illegal both dim ado inter mws 
and testamentary bequests in favour of the Church. It 
may he doubted whether the law was strictly obeyed. 
The higher clergy generally seem to have lived in very 
un-evangelical worldly state and luxury.® They often 
entertained at sumptuous feasts great magistrates and 
prefects. The clerical epicure* brought up in a hovel and 
fed on milk and black bread in Ids boyhood , 4 develops an 
extraordinary delicacy of taste in his later years. Ho 
ha# the nicest judgment in fish and game, and the pro¬ 
vince# are distinguished by their ability to satisfy his 
palate. Holy Orders become the passport to social 
distinction and dangerous influence. The doors of great 
houses opened readily to the elegant priest whoso toilet 
was managed by a skilful valet The clerical profession, 
so far from imposing restraint, furnished facilities for 
intrigue. The priest was admitted to the intimacy of 
superstitions women of the world, which was pleasant 
and lucrative, hut perilous to virtue.® The supple and 
accomplished ecclesiastic ban a great advantage among the 
crowd of morning callers on the rich young matron, who 
repays his flattering attentions with a present of whatever 
Ids covetous eyes have ligltted on / 1 The passion for 
wealth invaded all ranks of the clergy* Many were 

1 II*wm, c, Mann* ifitmi'L S, Hrv, Pml l Cl, S* 

ifikliiit laden* twifo fiiipim Itamtuw * Hiwm. fyh 52, § S* 

; fttHot nw ItmMOCM? India* $ lb* 5*2, § L 
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engaged in amassing fortunes in trade. 1 They will perform 
the most disgusting and menial offices for some heirless 
lady on her deathbed. 2 Even the monk in the Mtrian 
desert is infected with the universal contagion, 8 and piles 
up a secret hoard which his brethren are sorely troubled 
to dispose of at his death. If we believe S. Jerome, 
numbers of these clerical and monkish impostors became' 
far richer than they could have been, if they had 
remained in the world. 4 They go about asking for alms 
to be distributed to the poor, but secretly enrich them¬ 
selves ; making a parade of their bare feet, black cloaks, 
and long unkempt hair, they creep into houses and 
“deceive silly women laden with sins.” Pretending 8 to 
live in the greatest austerity, they spent their nights in 
secret feasting and sensuality. 

The picture which S. Jerome draws of female society 
is so repulsive that we would gladly believe it to be 
exaggerated. But if the priesthood with its enormous 
influence was so corrupt, it is only too probable that it 
debased the sex which is always most under clerical 
influence. That clerical concubinage, under the pretence 
of the severest sanctity, was common, cannot be doubted 
by any one acquainted with the writers of the time. S. 
Jerome is perfectly explicit on the subject. Men and 
women, vowed to perpetual chastity, lived under the 
same roof, brazening out the miserable imposture of 


1 Hieron. Ep. 52, § 5 ; 125, § 16, 
negotiatorem clericum, et ex inopi 
divitem, ex ignobili gloriosum, 
quasi quandam pestem luge. 

3 lb. 52, § 6 ; ipsi apponunt ma- 
tulam, obsident leetum, purulen- 
tiara stomachi . . . manu propria 
suscipiunt. Parent ad introitum 
medici trementihusque labiis an 
com mod ins habeant sciscitantur 
. . . simulataque laetitia mens in- 
trinsecns a vara torquetur. 

3 lb. 22, § 33, centum solidos 


quos lino texendo acquisierat dere- 
liquit, etc. 

4 lb. 125, § 16, non victum et 
Yestitum, quod Apostolus praecipit, 
sed majora quam saeculi homines 
emoluments sectantes ; JEp. 60, § 11, 
sint ditiores monacbi quam fuerant 
saeculares. 

. . 5 22, § 28, et quasi longa 

jejunia, furtivis noctium cibis pro- 
trail unt. 

$ lb. 22, § 14, eadem domo, uno 
cubiculo, saepe uno tenentur lectulo: 
cf. Sulp. Sev. Dial. i. 8, 4; i, 9, 4. 
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superhuman purity uuder impossible conditions. There 
is a curious letter of S. Jerome’s to a young lady of 
position in Gaul, 1 written at the instance of her brother, 
which is a singular illustration of the union of supersti¬ 
tion and licence. She makes a profession of leading a 
Christian life, yet she has separated from her mother, 
and has installed, as master of hot house, a “ brother ” 
who is apparently, and is regarded by the neighbourhood, 
as equally master of her house and of her virtue. 3 

On a not much higher level are those virgins of the 
Church, 3 whose peculiar dress is their only title to the 
name which they disgrace, and who strut about the 
streets, nodding and leering. In many so-called Christian 
circles the gay, supple “ virgin ” * who would laugh at 
jests <if doubtful freedom, and who had a relish for spite¬ 
ful gossip, was much more popular than the “rough and 
rustic ” person whose religion was not a fraud. Many 
other sketches of female character have been left us by 
the pencil of S. Jerome--the sot who justifies her love of 
wine with a profane jest, 3 the great lady puffed up by 
the. honours of her house, and surrounded by a herd of 
sycophants, the groat lady who passes through & Peter’s, 
attended hy a crowd of eunuchs, doling out alms with 
equal parsimony and ostentation, and repulsing the 
importunate widow with blows. 0 Such scones and 
characters, like those in the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, one 
would gladly believe to be brilliant and imaginative 
pictures of an exceptional degradation of character. If 
they represent anything like a general tone, it becomes 


> 117 . 

* lb. 117,5 li. 

» lb, 117, S 7 ; xx 11. lit, liftn mint 

mitw j^r fmbtkitm notabiHtor inro* 
tlutifc; furl iv in otoilorum nuti* 
but wb»!wHi#Mium I^nfc tw 

trnhtint. 

+ lih *2% | 24-29, #oo» writ 
mdlh Chrittti, woe fcoU 


mmjrfUntiut. Non ut ilia horrwla, 
fcurjiw, runtiwtnn, iorribliln, ot qtum 
idtio forutan murltum non lmbuifc, 
quin ifivontro non fmtuib 

6 Pip, \% | 18, ubi ho moro jn- 
gufgitftvwmfc* obriotati wtoriloghtm 
oiqmbuiUw: Abrtifc ut ogo mo a 
Ohnnti moguino abstirimm 1 Evon 
worso gwwiuitw. 

• Ik 22, | 
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easy to understand the exodus from the second Babylon, 
and the charm of the hermitage in the desert 1 * from 
j which are drawn the stones whereof is budded the city 
/ of the Great King.” It would seem that the Church, in 
V conquering the citadel of the Empire, had lost the fresh¬ 
ness and purity of its early days. It had vanquished 
the external power of heathenism; it had still to subdue 
the forces of corruption within its own pale. It is at all 
times hard for mediocre character to sincerely embrace a 
lofty ideal, and the spectacle of grovelling worldliness 
and materialism affecting the tone of an elevated 
spirituality is not unknown in later days. But in the 
fourth century there was found a remnant ready to 
sacrifice everything at the summons of an imperious 
faith. The members of the proudest houses sold all that 
they had, and turned their backs upon state and luxury, in 
order to spend the remainder of life in works of mercy 
, and prayer. And in reading the letters of S. Jerome we 
should never forget that he is of that elect company, 
that he regards Koman society in the high light shiniiig 
from the Cross, and that the Cross to him is not the 
mere symbol of a lightly held creed, but an imperious 
power, demanding a surrender of will ami earthly passion 
as complete as the Great Sacrifice of all The, glory of 
. that a § e is tlie number 0 f those who were capable of 
such self-surrender; and an age should be judged by its 
ideals, not by the mediocrity of conventional rdiVimi 
masking worldly self-indulgence. This we have ahmys 
with us, the other we have not always. 


More than fifty years have passed away, The 
cataclysm of barbarism has fallen on tins Wont J>m 
vinces have been ravaged, splendid cities have been 
desolated, and the imperial power has been shaken to in 


1 Bp. 14, § 10, 0 desertum Christi 
flonbus vemans, 0 solitudo in qua 


illi n&seuntur kpid..-! da iiuibusi 
omteg nrngni rtigia axtruilur. 
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base. S. Jerome, on the news of the earliest disasters 
reaching him, exclaimed, "The barbarians are strong 
through our vices.” 1 And this is the text on which another 
great preacher calls the Eoman world to recognise in 
their calamities the righteous punishment for their sins. 
Salvianus, a presbyter of Marseilles, must have seen 
almost the close of the fifth century. 2 Born probably at 
Cologne, 3 and educated in the School of Trkves, he had 
witnessed in his early youth the horrors of the great 
invasion which laid the cities of the Bhineland in ashes. 
Prom these troubles he sought refuge in the south of 
Gaul, where he lived in ■ intimacy with some of the great 
bishops of the time,—S. Eucher and S. Hilarius, and the 
scholarly and ascetic society which made the Isle of 
L6rins its home. He is a man of keen sympathies and 
fiery temperament, full of the ascetic ideals of his time. 
He feels a burning indignation against the selfishness of 
the wealthy and official class, and an equally passionate 
pity for the poor and oppressed, which, had he lived in 
the nineteenth century, would certainly have made him 
a Socialist of the extremest type. 4 The thesis of the 
treatise entitled de Gubernatione Dei is very simple. 6 
The unbelieving Epicureanism of the day saw in the 
calamities of Gaul only a proof of the indifference of the 
Deity to the fortunes of men. 6 Salvianus saw in them 


1 Ep . 60, § 17, nostris peccatis 
Barbari fortes sunt: nostris yitiis 
Roman us superatur exercitus. 

2 Gennad. de Scrip. Eccl. c. 67, 
vivit usque hodie in senectute bona. 
Gennadius was a contemporary of 
Pope Gelasius, to whom he sent the 
work quoted, v. c. 100. But for 
doubts about this section cf. Ebert, 
p. 447, n. 4. 

8 Salv. Ep. 1, adolescens quern ad 
vos misi Agrippinae captus est et 
de quo aliquid fortasse amplius 
dicerem, nisi propinquus meus 
esset. 

4 See passim the four books ad 


Ecclesiam , against avarice; cf. 
especially iii. 49, pauper beati- 
tudinem emit mendacitate, dives 
supplicium facultate. 

5 The work was written after 439, 
for it mentions (vii. 40) the defeat 
of Litorius at Toulouse ; and prob¬ 
ably before 451, for the defeat of 
Attila by the Romans and Visigoths 
is not alluded to. 

6 The effect of the calamities in 
shaking men’s faith in Providence 
may be seen in the poem de Frov. 
JDiv. (wrongly attributed to Prosj>er 
Aq.) vv. 25-85. 
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the clearest evidence of His providential government 
punishing sin by leaving the sinner to the appropriate 
consequences of his misdeeds. The Eoman world has 
deserved its fate by its injustice and oppression, its 
cupidity, its lack of hardy public spirit, its foul and 
universal licentiousness. Prefects and governors 1 have 
been venal and cruel; the minor officials have been even 
more so. The curiales, the governing order of the 
municipalities, have been so many tyrants, laying on and 
levying taxes of which the heaviest burden falls on those 
least able to bear them. 2 If, by imperial grace, these 
exactions are lightened, it is not the poor, but the richest 
class, who feel the relief. 8 Even those who have devoted 
themselves to a strict spiritual life are tainted by the 
universal contagion. They will be guilty of the grossest 
oppression when they get the chance* If. they have 
wealth they are as ready as the most cynical worldling 
o hoard their money instead of giving it to Christ’s 
poor, and they will actually pretend that their sacred 
profession exempts them from the duty of such a sacri¬ 
fice. They.wearing the dress of an ostentatious 

asceticism wiil plead that Christ has no need of their 

Pj®.. C ! mSt ’ , wh ° 13 the universal Sufferer, whose 
nfimte pity makes Hun sharer in all the sufferings of 
is servants. Chnst, exclaims the preacher in a passage 

of rhetorical power, is the most needy in the universe 
because He feels the needs of all universe, 

There can be little doubt that the hardened venality 
e nancial service, and the greed and rapacity of the 

»l! * GUK ** T - 25 ’ iT ‘ 21 ’ ^ Effing of fiscal burdens from 

3 lb. v. 18, ubi non quot Curiales farii ^ C ° Uusi ° n of the Tabu ' 
fuennt tot tyranni sunt ? 

Ib y. 35 ; cf. y. 30, decernunt 4 Gub. Dei, v. 51-56, licita 
potentes quod. solvant pauperes. ? on faciunfc ^ lllicita committunt • 
/? e mi° rru P^ on curiales, temperant a concubitu, non temper* 

fee a Th. xii. 1, 117 ; Svm. Dv ant a r apina. F 

a ‘ ’ a TK i°. h « 5 Salv .adBedes, iy. 22. 
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great landowners, were the vices which did most to 
undermine the fabric of Homan society. Of this we 
shall fund ih, in a succeedin'; chapter, ample proofs from 
the Roman t’wde. Hut Salviunus, like some of the old 
('.reck philosophers, regarded the love of pleasure as 
inevil ably linked with the hive t if gold. Tho populations 
of the great towns the men who were continually grow¬ 
ing richer and more powerful by the impoverishment of 
their neighbour !, were all alike sunk in the, most abomin¬ 
able ecu uiality. 1 Tim theatre and the circus had boon 
for live c..nsuriei tho great corrupters of the Homan 
world. Hut in spite of the thunders of tho Church, and 
the calamities of the times, these schools of cruelty and 
lust retained all their old fascination far into the fifth 
century.' 1 Ap-dlinaris Kidonius, about 4(H), describes, as 
still iluitri'.ihiu ; at Nurhutmo/ 1 that degraded pantomime, 
in which the futilett tale.! of tho old mythology were 
repre leiit.-d in .ipr iking geiture. The games of tho circus 
were held at. Arln ;u late ns iu honour of Majormn* 
It irt trim that, owing to the growing poverty of the 
mimieip.dttie i, tir-m exhibitions had in many places 
reused to he ledd ; and a self-complacent optimism took 
credit for tliu iu a sign of a higher moral tone, 11 But 
SidvitiuiiM rutSde.uly espoaea the pretence. The Homan 
ehuraeter, he maintains, is still unaltered, hut it no 
longer has tho means of gratifying' its base tastes. 
Wherever, at ut Home or Ravenna, the public amuse¬ 
ment/* can still he kept, up, the people will Hock, its in 
old tunes, to witne u tle'tn, Thu baptismal vow to 
renouie'e " all them work t of the devil” in forgotten by 
a tioiuisi illy t’hnifiiut people, '1'hc ehure.heH are emptied, 
the bdy myitetie.i of tie* altar are contemptuously 
I.- .u!' d for the feverish .‘.vehement of tlm circus. 

* it...■ mh.j *v,n „f AgmUiiw, * tooued, Hitt- dr la think Rum, 

», ,/*>Oi 1 «, ‘.u, it), I. tl!U ; OlmU, Apnltin, Rid. I 

» iK so. KIS. 

• <*#m. *on -m * Xii.lv. dr <M>, M, vi. 4#, 60, 
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Even the apparition of the invaders could not abate the 
rage of the populace for its accustomed indulgence. The 
Christians of Cirta and Carthago were cheering rival 
charioteers, or revelling in the turpitudes of the theatre, 
when their walls were surrounded by the Vandals. 1 
Like the plague of Athens, 2 or the plague in the Middle 
Ages, 8 the disasters and confusion of the fifth century 
made men reckless and prone to frantic excesses. The 
leading citizens 4 of Trisves, a city which boro the first 
and fiercest onslaught of the invaders, and was four 
times, within a few years, given up to fire and sword, 
were revelling in a frenzy of drunken debauchery when 
the enemy were at their gates. Scenes such as these 
Salvianus had seen in his boyhood. Tiny had burnt 
themselves into his memory, and the recollection of them 
accounts for the almost ferocious energy and persistent 
iteration with which he denounces the self-indulgence of 
his time. 


- but although we may believe that overwhelming 
disaster may have driven men here and there to drown 
their sorrow in wild and vicious excitement, it is difficult 
to credit the charge of universal and shameless immorality 
which Salvianus makes against the men of his province, 
lhat the slave-system is dangerous to the mom!.-, of the 
masters is the experience of all ages. lint, what in 
dangerous to some, need not ho fatal to all. Vet 
Salvianus makes no exception in his impeachment of 
the morals of Southern Gaul. Every estate is a scene of 
prostitution. Aquitaine is one vast Uqunmr . Conjugal 

* /A. H , «|0i» 

m <uviturn turn In lulu lituditiit 

Ilf : umim h*I»'w*r rnuninm 

I he ol %4tti bt 

counted hr noldy lit tl w *«,. 
morality of rlii! 

Africa Is dwmhcd In mm 

(til 70), mm *|um1 


a de Glib. Dei t vi. 0$, 

Thuc. it 03, Trpujrbv re K al 
” rdAAa rtf xr<5\a iwl r\eov dvouXat 

TO VtxnjflOL. 

8 ^ n * r °d. to Boccaccio's Decam¬ 
eron. 

4 Salv. de Gub. Del vi. 72. Sal- 
vianus seems to have witnessed 
some of these scenes with his own 
eyes (vidxego ipse, etc.). 
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faithfulness in unknown. Except in the ranks of those 
who had taken the vow of remmciutufu, Sal vinous will 
not allow tho existence of a decent virtue. It is, of 
course, never possible to say how a whole population has 
lived j hut this is equally true of the attack as of the 
defence of moral character. We can only form a 
hesitating judo,meat on the scanty evidence which has 
come, down to us, and on general probability based 
on experience of human nature. The imlietment of 
Halviauu.t emmet, he reconciled with the contemporary 
picture of society wliieh we have in the letters of 
Sitlouiu t, Ami if Kali hums tie accurate, the Church 
mu4 lave utterly faded in raining the mass of tho Uallio 
people to a hi;,;h'*r life. There must have been no mean 
between the mindl ehm who renounced fortune and 
family tie.t at. the call of Chri.tt, and the monsters of 
miel rapacity and unbridled lust described by Salvinnus. 
We know minutely the at.ite of the society of llonleaux 1 
sixty y.-ar: hef.ee the ,U UtAfrmluh »«i Un appeared. In 
the eld! sat<*'i nolo th-te, Iheio ii little trace of ardent 
Chri com hrlo-f. Vet. there 1 i uhio little trace of aluime- 
hei i vum, The reutempoiary noeiety of Sytmuaelius lit 
home ttavi ::m - ej'ely re pert able, in spite of its pagan 
sue put ho* i, If Aomiani.m moral t, in tho time of 
.s.dvi.mti't, were so thoroughly corrupt, then, in spite of 
the .'ipneual triumphs of K, Marlin, in spite of the efforts 
of a highly s-4 church, ruled by many bishops of 

saintly clou aeter and pleat popular iullm uce, the tone 
of piovmeial society mini have fallen h«dow the level of 
Au'ioiiiin ami hm friends, and of tho.ic guive uml strict 
provincial i.ciiainri who, t.-n pmiei.ttioici before Ausmiuna, 
were regarded by T.nutin* in the suit of the Human 
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world. Salvianus, like S. Jerome, judged the men of Ids 
time by a standard which might bear hardly on the must 
respectable societies of modern Christendom. Hulviunua 
is essentially a preacher. But the preacher, from his 
vocation, and in proportion to his enthusiasm tor 
righteousness, cannot be a dispassionate observer. His 
raison tfitre is to edify, not to describe or analyse with 
historical accuracy. lie will seldom refer to virtues 
already won; he will exaggerate faults which ho whin** 
to eradicate; lie will blacken even his own past to exalt 
the grace that has saved him; and he will he equally 
merciless to the sins of those whom he is striving t"„ 
raise to a higher life. The society of Salviamw, while 
nominally Christian, was as little inclined as modem 
society to carry out in daily practice precepts which inter¬ 
fere with material success. The men who did so then hut 
caste, and were regarded by the polished and seltuh 
world very much as Horace Walpole 1 would have t reared 
an aristocratic friend who had turned Methodist, t>»» 
the other hand, the man who has made Urn great 
renunciation is apt to treat the worldly elmu m w>ih» 
than it really is.. Its placid materialism, its 
contempt for all ideal aims, irritate to madue-ci the .wuil 
to whom death and the Great .Judgment and the. life to 
come are the only realities. The grosser situ of a small 
minority are regarded as the natural product, of that 
absorption in the things of the perishing world which is 
the choice or the necessity of the mass of men ut nil 
imea But the monsters of depravity in every age ;»■.» 
probably as rare as the paragons of saintly virtue. And 
we need not take too literally the trnt of’.Snlviumm that 
the -Roman world was laughing when it died." 

whioli^Taoitas^hold, ^ trtlS ^Tr* W * 

severity of morals iniha proving M , 

“ ^ P**" w»-ich ,, 101 Vm •’* 
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Ik the jnvt'iuHn;» chapter wo have reviewed tho adverse 
judgments of fiuiuo content pomry moralists on the state 
of Hor-icty in the fourth and fifth centuries. But we 
fortunately p<t,w,!;i, in flu* other literary remains of that. 
ti*;e. material* for ferniiiij' an ultimata independent of 
either t'hnUian m* jinyan een.umi. The letters of Q, 
Aurelius Syinmiie!.!).), 1 tie- puewM of Aasouiti i, ami tho 
Sittitni'iUtt of M.mr.hm; reveal to mi the life of the 
cultivated upper cl.i,,■», both in the capital and the 
provinces, in the year.i immediately pnvcdin;; the ti.-it 
si melt of the i-I vat, mva ;iniiThe pnont.i and voluminous 
eonv .jiondetiee of AjMitlmaris Sidnnius form an itivalu- 
ahle iitoiehotHo of infoiiaation ju to tint tone and habits 
of <!a!lii-n..m»tn ;M-iety, in the years when Ihn last 
shadowy einjieror.i weio nppeariii;' and tli 1 appearin'; like 
puppets in rapid aueecvuou at tho heels of H (iemian 
ma4‘*r of the force and when a Vjsijrothie. j'uvermnent 
had hern »j >udsed in Ai|tdtiune, Kymmaeiius and 
Maeiohini, aUhou ;h they witne.-: .nd the, final triumph 
of the I loireh, helms;**')! to tho ranks of that ennnervattvo 
pupani mi who-h made a hut stand in defence of tho 
old e;.-item of rcli-nm, and noun-hod their patriotic. and 


1 iX Am 4, iHwtii wlmi m%$ 
ItfM’u' 4 \f fit yrnf, fttfrr »1i4, 
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aristocratic pride with the dreams of a past that was 
gone for ever. Sidonius represents a society which, 
though obstinately Roman in culture and sentiment, had 
been nominally Christian for two generations, was living 
in close contact with the German invaders, and was becom¬ 
ing dimly conscious that the old order was passing away. 

Q. Aurelius Symmachus belonged to a family which 
held a foremost place in the last quarter of the fourth 
century, but was not equal to some others in wealth 
and antiquity. His grandfather was consul in the 
reign of Constantine. 1 His father had been prefect 
of the city in the reign of Yalentinian L, and, after 
nolding all the high offices, still survived in the year 
382. The line was prolonged through a succession of 
distinguished descendants. Symmachi appear in the 
Fasti as consuls in 446 and 485. A female descendant 
of the orator was the wife of the great Boethius, and 
the mother of the two consuls of 522. 2 Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus, the author of the letters, married a daughter 
of Memmius Vitrasius Orfitus, who was Urban prefect in 
the reign of Constantius. He was trained in speaking, 
as so many young Romans of that age were, by a Gallic 
professor of rhetoric; 3 * * and in his early youth he formed 
a close friendship with the poet Ausonius at the court of 
Yalentinian on the Rhine.* His earliest efforts in oratory 
were panegyrics on that Emperor, and on Gratian, 
delivered, at Tr&ves during the campaigns against the 
Alemanni. The oratory of Symmachus was greatly 
admired by his contemporaries, 6 and he was repeatedly 


1 Seeck’s Sym. xLi. For the 
career of L. Aur. Avianius Sym- 
machus see C.l.L. vi. 1698. 

2 Rusticiana, the wife of Boethius, 

bears the name of her great-great¬ 

grandmother, the wife of Q. Aure¬ 
lius Symmachus ; cf. the Stemma 

of the Symmachi in Seeck, xl. 

8 Sym. Ep. ix. 88. 


A lb. Ep. i. 32; Anson. Ep. 
xvitj dmn in comitatu degimus 
ambo. 

6 He was entrusted with the 
choice of a professor of rhetoric for 
Milan ; his choice fell on S. Augus¬ 
tine. Aug. Conf. y. c . 13, § 23: 
cf. Macrob. y. 1, 7; Prudent, c. 
Sym. i. 632. 
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selected to put before the Kmperor the views of the 
Senate on guo.tious of the tlay. His speech on the 
removal of the Altar of Victory is not unworthy of his 
fame, and has neg aired additional interest from the 
replies of his kinsman Ambrose and the poet I’rudentius. 

The inseription 1 dedicated by Q. Fab. Memmius 
Symtmmhmt to the memory of the great senator recites a 
long list of offices which he had held. He had been 
governor of several provinces, prefect of the city, pontiff 
ami consul. He was admittedly the chief of the Senate. 

. Yet probably no public man ever left behind him a 
collection of letters of so little general interest. In an 
age of great conflicts and great changes, it is startling 
to find Symmaelms complaining to his correspondents 
of lack of matter* Fit,her the government was very 
reticent* or .Syimuaehus and his circle were very 
unobservant or careless of public affairs. The Senate 
was ittill treated by the emperors with ceremonious 
respect, and possessed many valuable privileges. But 
after the great, reorganisation by 1 lioeletiau, it bad ceased 
to have any .-.burn in the government. Like the consul¬ 
ship, it remained ns one of those dignified fictions by 
which the Unman disguised the van!ness of the change 
which separated him from the days of freedom. It was 
indeed part, of the policy of Stilieho to consult and pay 
deference to the .Senate, and in the troubled years of 
Alarm's invasions that, body appeared more than oaco to 
cxerei.m Home independent authority. But these were 
only the illusions of a moment. Occasionally the 
Kmperor condescended to send it a despatch, the arrival 
of which, to men tike Nytumuchus, was an event of the 
Unit impoitunee. That not a moment might be lost, the 
august body would sometimes be nummoned before dawn 

* C.I.L fi. 1S#», qsM bum tngntta ttl nulla, «unt, 

t« fiimilian't cwiftwutmnt. 

1 i'/i. to. !U . ef ii. nr., at nlim * On thin gnv»rniM<mt m<nw[«ily 
u*rvui»* «u*m jt#rrmn <if nnwit «>, IVtur /,»«. 1. arts. 
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to hear the formal words of some despatch which may 
have little deserved such eager haste. 1 To be chosen to 
read it to the assembled nobles was a coveted honour, 
and Symmachus, to whom the task often fell, is full of 
gratitude at being made the interpreter of the “ divine 
words” 2 But all this was purely formal Borne had 
long ceased to be the real seat of government. Not a 
single rescript in the time of Symmachus is dated from 
Borne. When Honorius paid his triumphal visit in 403, 
the palace of the Caesars at Borne had been practically 
deserted for a hundred years. While couriers were 
arriving day and night at Milan or Bavenna, and the 
imperial council were deliberating on the latest demands 
of Alaric, the Eternal City, the hearth of the Boman 
race, the home of its gods, in whose name the whole vast 
system was carried on, had almost as little influence on 
the course of government as Tibur or Praeneste. Now 
and then a feeling of neglect and desertion breaks out, as 
in the appeal of Claudian to the Emperor to return to his 
true home on the Palatine. 3 Occasionally the pride of 
the Senate is soothed, as when it was consulted about 
the war with Gildo. 4 Its hopes were roused for a 
moment when the barbarian conqueror raised Attalus 
to the purple. 5 But, as a rule, a dull, gray atmosphere 
seems to brood over the high society of Borne, and we 
cannot help wondering how men like Probus, 6 after 
governing provinces larger than any kingdom of modern 
Europe, could be content with the frigid dignity and the 
emptiness of their lives in the capital. 


1 Sym. Ep. i. 13, nondum caelo 
albente concurritnr. 

2 II. i. 95. He asks Syagrius to 
thank the emperors “qui humanae 
yoci divinas literas crediderunt.” 

* Be Sexto Cons. Honor. 39, 53. 

4 Sym. Ep. iv. 5, of the year 

397, eonsulti igitur in senatu more 


majorum, ingenti causae devotis 
sententiis satisfecimus. 

5 Zos. vi. 6, 7. 

9 Sex. Petr. Probus had been 
procons. of Africa,. 357-58 ; praef. 
praet. of Italy, Illyria, and Africa, 
368-76 ; of Gaul, 380 ; of Italy 
again, 383-84, and 387. O.LL . v£ 
1752, 1753. 
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The Senate no doubt was impotent and ill-informed. 
Yet the calm silence of Symmaohus in the face of dangers 
and calamities, which must have struck the most unob¬ 
servant, is very puzzling. Xt may bo the proud reserve 
of the member of a great race, which will not hint, even 
in a confidential letter, that the commonwealth is in 
peril It may Iks also that unshaken faith in the destiny 
of Home which, only & few years after her capture by 
Alaric, inspired the last true poet of Homo to celebrate 
her beneficence and clemency, and to predict for her an 
unending sway. 1 The feeling was shared to some extent 
even by Christian writers like S. Augustine and Orosiua* 
There is a tendency on all sides to treat the menacing 
troubles of the time as only a passing cloud, as necessary 
incidents in an imperial career, not worse than Homo had 
often surmounted in past ages. Yet, in spite of these 
considerations, it is startling to read a letter from Hym- 
maehus to his son in the year 4till, the year of the great 
battles of i'ollentia and Verona, which makes no allusion 
to the invaders, 11 He. confines himself to the bare an¬ 
nouncement of the fact that, owing to the unsafe stare 
of the roads, he has had to make a long detour in order 
to reach the Court at Milan, 

There are a good many glimpses of the state of Rome 
during the, anxious years of the Uildonic revolt But we 
learn more from (Jlaudian than from Symmachu* about 
the meditated transfer of the African provinces to the 
Eastern Empire. Symmaohus is concerned chic,fly with 
the dignity of hut order and the condition of the capital. 
It was a proud day when Stilioho had to report the 
opinion of the Senate on the conduct of Uildo, 4 and when 
mart. the traitor was voted to be a public 

enemy. We have many illustrations of (llaudinn’s com- 

* Kutil. Nam*i I. 41440. Tirinunt, whloh Uy on the wwrt, to 

* Or>i»iu«, ii, 3, ti, »v»idt tho tuomy earning from tho 

* Mytn, kp. wi, IS; ef, Hwnk, (Hdt. 

The detour «n m«d« by * 8ym. Mjp, iv. ft. 
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plaint , 1 “pascimur arbitrio Mauri.” The African corn- 
ships ceased to reach Ostia with their wonted regularity, 
and the terror of famine spread among the mob of Unmet . 3 
The masses were becoming sullen and dangerous. There 
were all the signs of a coming storm. Numbers of the 
higher families were flying to the safe seclusion of their 
country seats, and Symmachus prepared to send away his 
children from the capital® As the chief author of the 
condemnation of Gildo, he had himself to withdraw for a 
while to one of his villas , 4 The distress was temporarily 
relieved by an oblatio of twenty days’ supplies made by 
the Senate . 4 And again Symmachus describes the delight 
with which, from his villa on the Tiber, he saw the corn 
fleet from Macedonia arrive.® But there are few* indica¬ 
tions that he realised the grave social and economic, 
dangers which are revealed by the Themlnstau th.de. 
He once casually mentions that he is debarred from the 
enjoyment of his country seat by the prevalence of 
brigandage . 7 There is a slight touch of feeling in u 
reference to the gloomy appearance of the country which 
met his eyes in one of his excursions." Vet one would 
never gather from the passage that hundreds of thou s,unit 
of acres in once smiling districts had returned to want.*. 
The letters of Symmachus, if they had told un more of 
public events , 9 might have been among the mo.it precious 
documents in historical literature. As it is, their chief 
value lies in what they rather atintedly reveal of the 
life and tone of the class to which Kymmnehun he- 
longed. Here we see it for the last time apparently 
secure in the possession of enormous wealth, great ml 
ministrative power, and exquisite social culture, scout' 


1 Be Bell. Oildon. v. 70. 

* Sy m - % vi. 14 ; cf. vi 18, ii 0* 

* lb. vi 26, 66, 2L 
4 lb. vi. 66. 

* lb. vi 12, 26. 

* lb. ill 66, 82. 

1 Ik ii. 22, sed mine intuta #tt 
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ingly without a thought of the storm which was about to 
break. 

Tho senatorial order was essentially a wealthy class 
It had come to include nearly all the considerable pro¬ 
prietors in Italy and the provinces. 1 And, as we shall 
see in another chapter, the wealth and social power of its 
members were increasing as what may bo called the 
middle class (the mrittlw) rapidly declined in numbers 
and pecuniary independence. Of course there were many 
degrees of opulence in the ranks of the, senators. That 
some were comparatively poor is evident from the fact 
that a certain number were relieved of the full weight of 
imperial imposts.* But we have express testimony, apart 
from indirect evidence, that tho wealth of others was 
enormous* A senatorial income of the highest class, 
exclusive of what was derived from the estates in kind, 
sometimes reached the. sum of £ 180,00 0, 4 and that at a 
time when the ordinary rate of interest, was 12 per emit. 
More moderate incomes, such as that of Hyummehus, 
amounted to £00,000 a year. Kymmaehus had at least 
three great houses in Home or the suburbs, and iiftotm 
country seats in various districts of Italy. 8 lie had 
large estates in Sumnium, Apulia, and Mauretania. The 
tenure of a great otliee in the provinces gave a man the 
chance of insptinng such domains. Ammianus Marcel- 
linns speaks tif the estates of Sex. I’etron. I'rubtm as 
scattered all over tho Empire, 8 and he broadly hints that 


s &»#. II j <*f, iHimy* vti, p. 
174* Mttl iUnkl'nif* IViuMtwi liH*, 
Tk vi. lit ii 
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that great noble had not always acquired them by the 
fairest means. The elder Sallustius, when he was 
vicarius of Spain about 364, 1 * 3 probably acquired the pro¬ 
perty in that province which his son enjoyed & genera¬ 
tion later, in the time of Symmachus. The wealth of 
Paula, who abandoned it all to accompany S. Jerome 
to Bethlehem, of S. Paulinus,* and many others of the 
Roman nobility, is known to us from Christian sourim 
The fervour of asceticism may have led S. Jerome to 
overdraw his picture of Roman luxury. But there is one 
department of expenditure in which the letters of Sym¬ 
machus reveal an almost reckless profusion. The pruotor- 
ship, which every young senator of the highest claw bad 
to assume,* was one of the heaviest burdens on the «wta- 
torial class, so heavy that some of them preferred to 
resign their order rather than undertake it It had, like 
the consulship, long ceased to confer any power or 
authority. It remained as a disguised form of taxation 
for the pleasures of the mob of the capital. The younger 
Symmachus was still a mere boy in the hands of a tutor, 
when he was designated for this expensive honour of 
amusing the rabble of Rome. The games which, the 
young praetor had to provide cost his father a sum equal 
to £90,000 of our money. 4 So far from complaining of 
the expense, his father is eager to seize the opportunity 


1 C.LL. vi. 1729. The monument 
records the gratitude and admira¬ 

tion of the Spaniards. It Is dated 
in the consulship of Jovianna Aug. 
and Varronianua (304). Flair. 8al- 
lustius had been cons, ord. in 80S, 
and praet. praef. 861-8; ef. Amm. 
Marc, xxi. 8, 1.; Sym, JQo, y, 50. 
The herds of horses referred to were 
on the Spanish estates, Seeck, clvi.; 
cf. Sym. Ef. ix, 12. 

3 The wealth of Paulinus ii 
alluded to in Aus. Ef. xxiv* US ; 

nesparsam raptamque domain laeoratamrn 
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per dominos veterig PauUini ngm Starnes. 
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of pining popularity with the crowd, 1 and rejects with 
scorn any idea of parsimony. His time and energies are 
devoted for several years to the preparations for the 
spectacle which is to usher his son into the career of 
public life, Symmachus, in everything a devotee of the 
past, 8 was nowhere more conservative than in his belief 
in the ancient games. He had put aside the conven¬ 
tional tone of servility in demanding from the reluctant 
Theodosius the performance of what he regarded as an 
imperious duty to the commonwealth.* But when the 
occasion arrived he was ready to act up to his own prin¬ 
ciples. Many of Ids letters are full of the coming games. 
He appeals to his friends in all parts of the world to 
assist him, Lions and crocodiles from Africa, dogs from 
,Scotland, horses from the famous studs of Spain, are all 
sought for, and the most anxious provision is made for 
their conveyance from these distant, regions. 4 The gladia¬ 
torial shows hud not yet been suppressed by Christian 
sentiment, and Symmaehus was determined to have a 
hand of Saxons, 5 to crown the sucre,is of his games. Ho 
puts as much seriousness into the business as if it aftheted 
the very existence of the State," His anxiety is over¬ 


powering, 
sion, there 


111 spite, however, of all his rare and profu- 
were many accidents and disappointments? 


.Some of the animal* arrived half dead from the hardships 1 
of their long jmimey, Many of the splendid Sparta® 


counters lmd cither perished by the way, or were hc^f* f " 
leasly disabled. 7 'Hu* crocodiles would not cat and»fead 
to lie killed, Chariot'drivers ami players, exported from f" 

Sicily, were, in spite of all searches along the coast,, 
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nowhere to be heard of. 1 The most cruel blow of all was 
the loss of the Saxon gladiators, who, declining to make 
sport for the rabble of Rome, strangled one anot her before 
the hour of their humiliation in the arena arrived, 9 

This is the most interesting passage in the life of 
Symmachus as revealed in his letters. The world he 
belongs to was the slave of old tradition and eon- 
ventionality, and, with all its splendour, must have 
suffered from ennui. The great man's day, just as in 
Pliny’s time, was filled _ by a round of trivial social 
observances, which were as engrossing and as obligatory 
as serious duties.® The crowd of morning callers and 
dependants had to be received as of old. All the 
anniversaries in the families of friends had to ho duly 
remembered and honoured. If a friend obtained from 
the Emperor the distinction of one of the old republican 
magistracies, it was an imperative social duty to attend 
his inauguration* The service of the Sacred Col logon 
was another social obligation,® although Symmachuo hinCi 
.broadly that some of his colleagues in the pontiiioai 
college were inclined to flatter the Court by nh-ienting 
themselves;® and even Flavianns and I'nietextatu/i, who 
were pagans of the pagans, sometimes excused them edves 
by absence at their country seats or at sumo plcamrc 
resort in Campania. 7 In nothing were the demand i of 
etiquette more imperious than in letter-writing. Again 
and again Symmachus recalls tho rule of "old-fashioned 
manners," that the friend who goes from home should Is* 
the first to write. 8 It matters not whether he hits any • 


1 Bp. tl 42. 
a lb. ii. 46. 

0 3 Tw ° generations later than 
Symmachus, Sidonius, describing 
nigh society at Rome, says, ufcruni¬ 
que quidem, si fora Laribus egrecMt- 
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I a gkoumfusa populositas, 
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thing to say- Indeed, it is bard to see why a groat 
many of those letters should have boon written at all. 
They are about ns interesting as a visiting card, and seem 
to have had no more significance than a polite attention. 
The stillness of etiquette, which was introduced into 
ollicial life by Diocletian, and which invaded the legal 
stylo of tin* imperial rescripts, reigns in the correspondence 
of the period, even between near relations. The con¬ 
servatism of Symmaehus, indeed, revolts against the new¬ 
fangled habit of prefixing titles to a friend’s name in a 
familiar letter. 1 thill, his own son is " amahilitaa tun,’’ * 
and his daughter " dutnina iilia." That there were warm 
attentions and a kindly unselfish nature behind all this 
artifieial stilfne ci in the case of Hymmaehus we shall see 
afterwards. With him and his caste the htdiit of social 
observance, however complicated and engrossing, had 
become a second nature, without always freezing the 
springs of natural kindliness. 

Vet the eohl dignity of the life in the'e palaces on 
the tlaelian and Aveutiue, with its eudb*nn calls to 
frivolous social duties, ami its monotony of busy idle¬ 
ness, must have grown irksome at times. It wan not, 
perhaps, alfogther the coolness of 1'raeneste, the gay 
abandon of l’.ume, or the boar-hunting in the woods of 
haurentum, that tempted the fashionable world away 
from the nttractioHs of Home. Kymmuehun loves Uome, 
with all its ttirhuhiuee, even in times of scarcity and 
tumult, and he will linger in a suburban villa* on the 
chance of being summoned to a meeting of the Senate; 
hut even he feels the need of repose and emancipation 
from the tyranny of society. At one of hist country 
houses, he in us happy as such a stately self-contained 
man will ever show himself, looking after the making of 

» Sym.jfti,I*. Sfl.ltan«M'i»tiikmm luftumta* nttmlmim ttoilM. 
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his oil and wine, laying down a fresh mosaic, receiving a 
friend or two, or drinking in the quiet fresh ness of thu 
Laurentine woods that overhang the sea. 1 There m no 
trace in his letters that nature lias for him 2 any of the 
romantic charm which it had for Ausonius and Ivutilius. 
He was not much of a sportsman even in hi* youth. 
He loved the country for its stillness and repose, for the 
relief it gave from the monotonous strain of social duty 
which was doubly oppressive to his kind and ennsricntbntH 
nature. Above all, it gave him leisure for converse with 
the old favourites of his library. 

Among the best men of the pagan’ or semi*pagan 
aristocracy of that time the passion for literature or 
erudition was absorbing. With many of thorn it took 
the place of interest in public affairs. The company 
whom Maerobius brings together in his j&tturniiiin worn 
the leaders of Roman society—Praetextatus, Fluvhums, 
two members of the great house of the Alhini, Symmuehtm 
himself. They are joined by other guests of lower social 
rank, but equals in the literary brotherhood, Kuafuthitw, 
a Greek professor of rhetoric, and Servitta, the print:# 
of Roman critics. Pruetextatus, Urn arch-hierophant, 
initiated in all the cults of Syria mid Egypt, is the 
exponent of priestly lore. Flavian us is the master of 
that augural art which led him to his doom when he 
espoused the cause of Eugenius and paganism against the 
Church.. The Albini enlarge on the antiquarian exact nocs 
of Virgil. 8 There was no originality in the literary 
enthusiasm of these men. It wan an cnUmata iia which 
spent its force in preserving and appreciating what the 
ages of creation and inspiration had loft behind.* Prac. 
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textatoB, besides giving much attention to the emendation 
of the classics, translated the Amtyt tat of Aristotle. 1 
Flavianus was an erudite historian, and composed a 
volume of Antuik' 1 dedicated to Theodosius. His transla¬ 
tion of the Life of ApoMmim of Tyam by Thilostratus 
Wiis in vogue in the time of Sidonius, and fragments of 
his do Dojmntitnix Philimphorum, were still read in the 
Middle Agon* Hallustius, another great person of the 
circle of Sytmimehus, is known to have emended the 
text of Apulaiua.* A great noble in Spain, who had a 
famous stud, from which Hymmuelms tlrow a contribu¬ 
tion for his son’s games, seems to have combined in a 
rare fashion a taste for horse-breeding with a taste for 
literat ure, and bo;;a the orator for a copy of his speeches. 8 
Bymmnehua had many literary friends in (Saul, most of 
them mere names to us now. Among them wore three 
brothers ” who hud been trained in the great school of 
Treves, One of them had the honour of receiving the 
dedication of tlaudiau'a Lope of Proserpine. 7 . Another, 
Protadins, adeem a great taste for sport, hut is really a 
litterateur, with an ambition to write the history of his 
province. Hymmueluw, in his friendly way, helped him 
with advice ami some materials from his library.* If the 
history of I'rotadius was ever written, it shared the fate 
of many another work of that ago of which the cruelty 
or contempt of time has not left even a trace. There 
was no doubt, much vanity and love of mutual admira¬ 
tion under all this literary activity. Hut in our own 
day the apotheosis of self-advertising mediocrity is not 
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altogether unheard of. What literary clique can cast 
the first stone ? . And, after all, it is better to be vain of 
knowledge and literary facility than of wealth or birth. 
Ihe very weakness shows a deference for ideals which 
nse above the level of bourgeois self-complacency, or of 
the stolid pride of inherited rank. 

Symmachus was a good man according to his lights, 
but he was not a very strong man. And one of° his 
weaknesses was literary affectation. He evidently took 
enormous pains with these letters. He had, as he con¬ 
fesses, little to say, but he says it in the most elaborate 
and ingenious style of which he is capable. Yet he 
apologises more than once for his poverty of talent and 
p rase, and he is guilty of the amusing falsehood that 
his style is unstudied.* To one of his correspondents 
he appeals to keep the letter for his own reading yet 
m the same letter he admits that his secretaries, 0 " per 
examinis ignorantiam,” are preserving copies of what he 
writes. . Perhaps,-however, this was not all vanity and 
affectation. It is possible to have a modest conception 
of ones native talent, along with the ambition that the 
fruits of elaborate care and cultivation should survive. 
Ihe true Eoman, who reverenced the great memories of 
the past, had a passionate, though often a futile, desire 
to live m the memory of coming ages. 

. t . The literar 7 conversations in° which some of the 
intimate friends of Symmachus take part in the Satur- 
nalid of Macrobius (although the matter is often borrowed 
from G-ellius and earlier writers) 3 probably give a fairly 
correct idea of the. literary tone and interests of that 
circle. The subject will be dealt with at length in 
another chapter. Tor the present it is sufficient to say 
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that the literary criticism in Mucrobius ia far from con¬ 
temptible, The minute antiquarianism, indeed, may seem 
to uh Humetimea rather trifling. But to a Roman, like 
Praetextatus, who was still loyal to the faith of his 
ancestors and to the past, every scrap of the ancient 
lore of Ida race was precious. And in the minute and 
often delicate appreciation, not only of the learning, but 
of the literary beauties of Virgil, we are compelled to 
forgive and almost to forget the blindness and perversity 
of a generation who admired the great masters, and yet 
wrote in a style which they would have thought utterly 
grotesque. And it must he confessed that there is much 
to forgive, Equipped by the study of the great master¬ 
pieces and the most elaborate training, they yet came 
to write a ,-;tyle which is in many eases a mixture of 
imitation, aSieetatiou, amt barbarism. Ingenuity took 
the place of originality, extravagance and exaggeration 
of real force. Style, in fact, became a mere "jargon of 
experts." And the initiated wens never weary of ex¬ 
changing the most, fulsome (latter)'. In a letter to 
his friend Ansouius about his poem on the Moselle, 
Symmaehii.i, while he gently ridicules the minute de¬ 
scription of tin* tidies of that river, yet has no hesitation 
in ranking his friend with Virgil. 1 The poet returned 
the compliment by attributing to the oratory of Hym- 
marhus all the force, and graces of the oratory of 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Cicero* In the year 378 
a Creek rhetorician named Palladimi arrived in Rome.* 
The fashionable and cultivated world were carried away 
by his declamation, "his wealth of invention, his dignity 
and brilliance of diction.” If we are inclined to despise 
such unreal displays, and such extravagant eulogy, it is 
well to remember that admiration for mental power, even 
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when misapplied, is better than a Philistine contempt 
for things of the mind. The aristocratic class in the 
last age of the Western Empire, had many fault*, but 
they treated talent and culture as at least the equals 
of wealth and rank; and them has seldom Won uu 
age when talent and culture received higher reward* 
Symmachus recommended the brilliant rhetor to the 
notice of Ausonius, who was then 1‘retmian j-refect, 
Palladius was readily enrolled in the nutka of the 
imperial service, and within three or four yeitrt had 
risen to the great place of master of Urn otlk-en 1 la 
the same year Mariuianus, another literary frtottd of 
Symmachus, who was a professor of law. nwo to the 
dignity of vicar of the Spanish province. 3 Tho poet 
Ausonius is the most brilliant example in that m ;t* of 
the recognition of literary eminence by the State. It 
has been said with some truth that the reign of tJ radian 
was quite as much the reign of Ausonius. Ongnully 
a humble grammarian in the school of Hordeaux, h«> w,u 
appointed by Valentiniau his son's tutor. An ""miss 
possessed the gifts which were then the iuo.it mimsivd 
infinite facility, the power of giving novelty and import,, 
ance to trifles by ingenious tricks of phrase, the mi. of 
flattering with literary grace. Thu young Kutpnror re¬ 
paid the care and recognised tint talents of hi t tr*e-bor 
by raising him to the quaiiHtoraUip,* the prefecture **f tho 
Gauls, and in 379 to the illustrious dignity of the rojeiui- 
ship as the colleague of OSybrhm, a scion of one > 4' the 
proudest houses in the Homan aristocracy, The rekuv.vi 
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and friends of Ausonius shared in his advancement. 
B’or two or three years nearly all the groat prefectures 
and governorships were hold by members of the poet’s 
family. 1 He lots also left marks of his ascendency on 
th« Code. Austinius, at the height of his power and his 
renown, was faithful to the system of eulturo which had 
moulded him. And the famous rescript of 1576,® which 
provides fur the payment of fixed stipends to the teachers 
of grammar ami rhetoric, was undoubtedly suggested by 
the old professor of Bordeaux. There is little in the 
literary production# of that age which a modern reader 
can admire, and they are mdy the wreckage of a groat 
mass of probably even less merit. Yet the literary 
brotherhood, of which Symmachus and Ausouius were 
leaders, did a service to humanity by their worship of 
an itleul which their own produotUms soldom approach. 

If the letters of Symmaohus are to las taken as a fair 
picture of the moral tone of his class, we are bound, with 
some reservut ions, to form a far more favourable opiniou 
of the state of Uoman noeiety than that which w suggested 
by S. Jerome or Auuuiamm MureeHinua. There are, it is 
true, glimpses in riymmueluot of the old Uoman cruelty, 
of contempt for slaves and the common people,® of 
mdfmlme;i:i, and lack of public spirit. The Saxons, 
whom Symmaehu.i had brought at great expense from 
the far north for Ida gladiatorial shows, killed one another 
or committed suicide before the day of combat in 
the arena arrived.* And the usually kind-hearted 
.Symmaohus narrates the tragedy with a few words of 
bitter contempt. He and ids friends fought hard to 
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avoid the levy of recruits from their estates at the crisis 
of the Gildonic war, and actually succeeded in arranging 
fora composition in money. 1 They also shuwvd what 
seems an unworthy timidity in the nuts hv the 

failure of the corn supplies from Africa. They removed 
their families to the country, and Hymmaolm t had all 
preparations made for sending his own children away, 8 
The same selfish weakness is revealed a few vvum after¬ 
wards in the flight of the wealthy classes, when tint 
troops of Alaric were closing round the city. 9 There is 
much, too, that is revolting or contemptible in the 
conduct of public men revealed in the chronic!** of those 
fatal years. The cruelty and greed of Iferaclian in his 
treatment of the refugees who landed in his province of 
Africa would be almost incredible if we had *»»<!. tie* 
express testimony of Jerome.* Tito party, 1*4 liy 
Olympius, who carried out the Catholic readout against 
the policy of Stilioho, seem to have been at one- cruel, 
incompetent, faithless, and corrupt. It n ddlirurt to nay 
whether blindness or perfidy is more cun ipi-unot * m the 
dealings of the .Human government with Alaric, Hon 
orius is probably responsible for Homo of Him Hs-mu-w 
and stupidity. Hut the great, official.! who H-nt them¬ 
selves to such a policy, if they did not prompt »»., cannot 
he acquitted. The Gothic king was a 4 much jutpenor to 
his opponents in sincerity and insight m hr* war in 
material force. 

Yet these vices and wcabnc;a« in Uni otVo-ml 4.tn 
should not make us unjust to that idt-idy n,-j ,* win4c, 
Salvianus says that his generation fluttered ilotdf un He* 
purity of its morals* The guilts in the AV-u jw.’m of 
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Mitcrobius claim that their society i.s fret) from many of 
the grosser forum of luxury and dissipation which pro- 
vailed among (heir ancestors. 1 The mam of tho pontiff's 
banguet, at which Ifeutulus, Lepidus, (taesar, and the 
Vestal Virgins worn present, is treated as disgraceful in 
its costly and fantastic variety.* Peacocks' eggs are not 
now oven in the market. 51 There are no censors ami 
consuls, like llortensius and Luculius, who spend a 
fortune in stocking a fish pond, ami who ‘mourn the 
death of a muraena as if it. were a daughter* The 
insanity which ransacked land and sea fur new dainties 
is now guite unknown. So fur from buying them, wo 
have forgotten their very names. You will never see a 
man now reeling drunk into the forum, 0 surrounded by 
loose companions, nor a judge, on the bench so overcome 
by wine that he can hardly keep his eyes open." At 
whose dinner party will you now ever see the dancing 
girl introduced f 1 Still hew will persona of decent 
breeding themselves indulge in that, rage for tho dance 
which disgraced even the matrons of noble houses in the 
times of the I'unie wars, There is the name improve¬ 
ment in the tune about the actor's profession, which 
even Cicero did not regard as disgraceful.* No one 
would nowadays associate on friendly terms with a 
Rose,ins, as t'icero did. It is possible that thin may ho 
the pietuie only of a more fastidious and refined circle, 
and that, there were great houses where tho festivities 
were not so innocent as those described in the Stiturnaliet. 
Rut the testimony of Macrohius deserves at leant to ho 
weighed against the invective, of S. Jerome. 

The contempt, for wlavea expressed by S. Jerome and 
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Salviamis 1 is not shared by the character* of Maeiubius. 
A' certain Euangelns in the Murmh,t\^ at the notion 
that the gods should have any care for »tuve*.* to | 8 
taken to task by Praotextatus, the groat pagan the»lugi» m 
of the party. Slaves, Praetextutu < «nyu. an* men tik*, 
ourselves There is nothing in the name of Savory to 
excite horror and contempt. Wo are all the 4avr* <»f 
God or Fortune. The greatest in earthly state, the 
highest in wisdom, have had to Iteur the yoke. I Uo 
slave is really our fellow servant, made of the atinui 
elements, subject to the same tdianee and elan;;*', often 
with the spirit of the fret! man in hi t brntot/ 1 3 The real 
slave is the man who is in ltmtdage to hi?» pus ttoru N,» 
servitude can bo so shameful m that which n Mf. 

imposed . 4 * 7 You should treat your alitve a* a man, w*m 
as a friend. 5 It is far better that he .ih«nld love than 
that he should tear you. And how ..Hen have them, 
despised wretches shown the noblest, A-volem to thek 
masters, in spite of all the cruelty and centejiipt with 
which they have boon treated f* A darn h.u heeu 
known to personate his master who wo in biding, amt 
to submit to the stroke of the executioner in hi i place,’ 
The slave-girls of Homo once save,! the honour ot tjo-ir 
mistresses at the peril of their own. and worn c,*muw»u«i> 
rated for ever in the Awtm* bW/wu'iwjy* if. m guile into, 
of course, that these ideas are not pe.-ohav to the bunts* 
or the fifth century. They can he tnr.sS 1**4, in wim< 
form to Seneca, to Tlato, to Kuripido** lint «h»n are 
expressed with a sincerity and good feelsm* m MaTohinn 
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which leave the impression that they are the convictions 
of the beat and most thoughtful men of his time. 

There ia nothing brighter and pleasanter in the Letters 
of Syinmaehus than the tenderness of his family affec¬ 
tions. It ia true that, with his ingrained conservatism, 
he clings to the old .Roman idea of the womanly char¬ 
acter. The Roman matron from the earliest times had 
secured to her hy family religion a dignified and respected 
position. She was to some extent the equal of her 
husband in the management of the household. But the 
sentiment of ancient Rome fori wide her the lighter graces 
and accomplishments. She was expected to be grave, 
self-contained, chiefly concerned with household duties, 
and the nurture of a sturdy and intrepid race. In the 
early years of the Empire the ideal of woman’s position 
and character underwent a profound change. The 
change gave rise to many misunderstandings which were 
the food of satire. But her status, both in law and in 
fact, really rose, There can be no doubt that the Roman 
lady of the hotter sort, without, becoming less virtuous 
and respected, became far mure accomplished and at¬ 
tractive. With fewer restraints, she had greater charm 
and influence. .She became, more and more, the equal 
and companion of her husband, and her influence on 
public affairs became more decided. The wife of the 
younger I’liuy, 1 to take a typical instance, is the partner 
in his studies, she knows his hooks by heart, she shares 
all his thoughts, In the last age of the Western Empire 
there is no deterioration in the position and influence of 
women. In (ihristian families they cultivate sacred 
learning, and take the lead in works of charity and 
mercy. Furiola founded a hospital. 8 laud,a, the widow 
of (Jratiati, fed the starving populace of the Capital 
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during its siege by the forces of Alarm. 1 * the 

wife of Stilicho, was an accomplished scholar. and w tla 
recrarded both by friends and enemies us n «i*nmw three 
S pohtics 3 Placidia, the mother of Valentiuhm III., 
after all her vicissitudes ns the wife of a ( lot hie chief, 
rvrohablv wielded greater inftueuai in her tum’.i eouneiU 
than any statesman of the time. On the ,«.*,« sido, 
Praetextatus has left an eternal memorial of an ideal 
wedded union, in which the wife gives not only love, hut 
intellectual support and sympathy to her husband * 

The old-fashioned Symmne’ou* would probably have 
objected to his female relatives taking a prominent, part 
in any public movement. He stoutly re-dated the pro- 
posal of the vestals to raise a monument to hi * h<M.,m- 
friend Praetextatus. 4 * * He. prawn hi * daughter, when she 
sends him a present of wool-work, for her likoHr.vt to the 
Roman matron of the great age, who ant among her 
maids, directing thorn at the spindle or the humid Hut 
Symmachus, for all that, k tho mod aife-i Somite of 
fathers. He never forgets n hirrh<lny. rt Ilia dsn-bier.i 
illness gives him the moat acute anviety amid nil hi i 
public cares. He sends her adiieo br tho euro at 
her health. 7 The nursery trouble* of bin hub grand- 
daughter occupy a good many of hi t b-tter.>d Hm hw 
solicitude and affection for hi t huh are even more marked. 
When the boy’s first tutor dies, HynmumljiM u!>e-> eudbui 
pains to obtain one of equal merit, if pomble a m.m who 
had been trained in tho Halle*. aelio»>l t of rim** me* He 
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sets himself It* rub up his own 11 reck in order to help 
his sou in his rending, 1 and ho reluctnutly declines an 
invitation to the inaugural ceremony of a friend's consul¬ 
ship, that the hoy's studies may nut 1m interrupted.® 
When ho is on a mission from the Senate, to the Court 
at Milan,” at a time when the (ioths were ravaging 
Cisalpine Uaul, Symmaehus never fails on every oppor¬ 
tunity to write to his son at Home.* There is a pathetic 
internat about one of these letters,® which was probably 
written when Mymmachus was trying, by a devious route, 
to reach Milan without encountering tins barbarian 
cavalry.' 1 He was in had health, 7 and engaged on a 
perilous and anxious mission. The letter contains not a 
single reference to public, or private affairs, hut advises 
the. hoy to correct a too solemn sentuntiousness in his 
epistolary style, by putting into it more lib- and graceful 
negligence. The writer died soon afterwards/ 1 ami almost 
his brat wish for his son was that he might be richly 
endowed with that literary culture which was the 
strongest paction of .Symmueitus. 

Symmaelms may not lit' a very interesting character, 
and his letters are certainly dull reading. Vet their 
polished brevity and their tone of conventional etiquette 
are apt to make us unjust to the writer. Wedded to a 
past which was gone for ever, absorbed in the cold and 
stately life of n chefs which was (loomed to political 
impotents*, struggling to ignore the significance of & 
religious revolution which was already triumphant before 
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his death, he may appear, to » **an*h!KH reader. a more 
fossil, a shadowy and fee,hie representative of an effete 
order! Yet the man’s very faithfulness t« that order 
gives" him a pathetic interest And his faithfulness, and 
that of the school to which he helmet, w tire sign of » 
certain strength and elevation of diameter, Ho far as 
the imperial despotism permitted him, he did his duty to 
the State. He was the most loyal and helpful friend, 
always ready with influence or advice, and always mind- 
ful to “keep his friendships in repair,” His friends 
were among the leaders of Roman society, < 'hriifiun or 
pagan, governors of great provinces, Imrhariim gonemK 
lawyers, and struggling men of letters, They all 
regarded him as the chief ornament of the senatorial 
order, the greatest orator of his linn*, a pane,pm of all 
the virtues. 1 Commanding such universal iv.<j**et, and 
surrounded by family affection, Symmachui enjoyed a 
certain subdued happiness*. Ho was the wit men indeed 
of great changes, which shocked ami wounded <dd con¬ 
servative and patriotic fouling. Hut he »mv*>r lost his 
placid faith in the destiny of Homo. Although ho w;u & 
devoted pagan, he would not deny that his Hlimtian 
friends had found another avemto to "the ({rent 
Mystery.”* And a true charity will not refuse to him 
the same tolerant hope. Ho is almost the bwt Ihun.m of 
the old school, and, as wo hid him farewell, wo seem to 
be standing in the wan, lingering light <»f a far** autumnal 
sunset. 
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In the next view of Homan society which we have to 
present to the reader the scene is changed, but hardly 
the time. We pas* from the society of Kymnuichus to 
tire society of his friend Aunonina of Bordeaux. 
Bordeaux wan remote from the seat of Empire, hut it 
had a university, which in Urn fourth century was one 
of the most famous in the Roman world, and it wan also 
a great centre of commerce, Aquitaine must have 
antlered much, like the rent of (hud, in the invasions and 
confusions of the third century. 1 But all traces of them 
had vanished, and men had almost forgotten that evil 
time. In the poems of Amiotihts Aquitaine in a hind of 
peace amt plenty, of vineyards and yellow cornfields, and 
palatial country seats. The jwet can Bestow no higher 
praise on the valley of the Moselle than to compare its 
charms to the richness and beauty of his native (Jaronne, 4 
The characteristics of tlu; old (hdtic or Iberian stocks in 
south’western (laid were atill strongly marked. 8 The 
ancient language hud been spoken by the grandfathers 
of Amtouiusi and his friends.* Vet, the Aquitaine of 
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Ausonius was thoroughly Bumuidvd, It; Lath, was 
the purest spoken in tiuul. I*h *'hn.>l *>f rhetoric luul 
(Treat renown, and sometime furm-du-d a proi'e.-woi* to the 
schools of Some and Constantinople, 1 IH mo4 lutlliuut 
professor had won his way t» the eon mldiip and the 
great prefecture of the West, The mot intimate re¬ 
lations were maintained between the w'a.iemie .society 
of Bordeaux and the literary nobles to’ the Capital. 
Faith in the stability of the Empire and Itom.rn -nUure 
is perfectly untroubled. There i > not a hint «<f tho.m 
dim hordes, already mustering ihr their advaire, wh„ 
within twenty yearn will be tmuliludwd *m the bank* 
of the Garonne. 

The poems of Auxonma are of prieehvn value to «m« 
who wishes to know the tone and manner of provincial 
life in the last age of the W> ttom Empire. Atnl Ut« 
poet himself, with all his faulti, ii a vety intoro'itiug 
person. He often wade.s bin .dal! on unworthy -mb* 
jects. He is vain, and will tlittor eifi.uug.tntly the 
vanity of others. raying a ‘'old and emm-:r anal 
deference to the Christian faith. 1 «»’ m a!til a btm.sm 
pagan, incapable of umleratuudiie,; am >m,- who void; to 
the higher mystic and spiritual impu' )*•-.’ The r hmu 
of society and of literature sati die« alt bn burning'*. 
But he has many virtues. lib- ,n a bumble 

teacher, he rose to the highest pbe-e whirls ,nn ejbjo.-t 
of the Empire could attain, Y*t im renamed true to 
his profession and proud of it, Tie »v is w> mi-h v* dh-ty 
of academic portraits in liter,itnje at b,a Iff!, i Tim 
honours of the great world never tor a mono nf de- A hi.i 
supreme attachment to letters. And he C ah,o nmA 

Jiillian, Ausima, ji. f>. t'aiui.! an-t ; ■!. t , ,, ■ , j. ft 

de Coulanges tlilfttr ii:i t>, Out umi 3 s'? t ■ >, ■ : • i Im 

pretation of th« jwfluge in Snip. ( to»' u V-. ;■ 

Sev.; cf. Apoll. fy, iti, ;i, 11 - : i . 
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faithful to the ties of blood and old friendship. Hu has 
immortalised a family circle who, but for him, would 
have never emerged from the dim crowd of provincial 
coteries, who vanish and leave, no trace. The portraits 
of his grandfather, 1 the last of the old Aeduan diviners, 
of hi« father," the .Stoic, physician of Bordeaux, of that 
throng of female relatives, wanting, perhaps, in brightness 
and grace, hut. with a strong charm of masculine force, of 
detachment, and seriousness, may seem worthless to the 
literary tritler, hut are pure gold to the student of the 
history of society. The author of the poem on the 
Moselle will live as almost, the only Roman poet who has 
transferred to verse the subtle and secret charm which 
nature has to modern eyes." He deserves tpute as much 
to live us the painter of tut obscure phase of social life, 
which in every age is condemned to obscurity by its very 
virtues. 

The Vu.vnt'tlUi * of Ausonius have perhaps an even 
greater interest (him his poems on the Professors of 
Bordeaux. Ausntuw;, him bin friend Kymmaehus, has 
the. virtue of loyalty to old tr.sneiuUomi. No one. who 
has ever loved him, helped him, of shared his fortumss is 
forgotten. Th** years of power ami splendour at the 
court of < Jration left him unspoilt amt unchanged, 
t Hover, vw utile, anti ambitious as he was of the honours 
of the great world, yet when the prise was won, Ausouius 
gladly returned to the seem*, whew he had taught 
grammar to raw hoys/' and to the soeiety of his family 
and academic friends, hike others of his house, he lived 
to a great ago." His wife lad died in the early yearn of 
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their union, 1 and most of his relatives had gam* before 
him. With old Roman piety, and in a si min fur mors? 
pagan than Christian, he has commemorated th«ir virtues, 
and saved them from oblivion. Few of Isis circle were 
more important in their day than tho forgotten worthies 
who sleep in any of our country churchyard*. Hut 
their portraits enable us to imagine how quiet people 
were living in the last years of Theodosius. 

The grandfather of tire pout, by his mother'* side, 
was a member of one of tho noblest Aoduan lumutM in 
the territory of Lyons. In the confusion of the reign of 
Tetricus he had to go into distant exile and poverty, 
He was an adept in astrology ami other superstitious 
arts of his heathen ancestors, and among hin papers 
was discovered the horoscope of his grandson, predicting 
the famous consulship of 379.* For his father t ie? poet 
had a profound reverence.* Horn to modest fortune, 
which gave him a place in the municipal councils of 
Bazas and Bordeaux, he practised as a physician for the 
greater part of his life, till, on his sons advancement, le* 
was suddenly raised to the prefecture of the Illyrian 
province. He was probably a philosophic pagan, a Stoic 
of the type of M. Aurelius, whom he resembles in many 
traits. Yet he had many virtual which we are accustomed 
to regard as peculiarly Christian. He attained the highest 
medical skill possiblu in those days, and gave his ndvri« 
without fee or reward to the poor and atll riled, t *ar»?1c’<,,i 
of money, yet frugal without meanness, he neither added 
to nor impaired his moderate fortune, hike tlm iage» 
whom he followed, he found the true wealth in regulation 
of the desires, but he added to this ideal a warmth of charity, 
and a certain serenity and sweetness, which soften.*! U< 
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Stoicism. Holding aloof from scenes of strife and 
rivalry, and the treacherous friendships of the great, 
olosing his ears to all spiteful rumour, leading a life of 
dignified contentment and quiet, beneficence, he seems an 
almost flawless character, one of those saintly souls who 
reach a rare moral elevation without support or impulse 
from religious faith. 

The women of the family were one and all of a 
masculine and almost puritanical type, reminding one, by 
& certain quietude and grave purity, of what we have 
read of New- England women two or three generations 
ago. In their untiring industry and anxious care of the 
household, they realise the old Roman ideal of woman's 
oflicc. The {mot's grandmother, the wife of the old 
astrologer, although venerated for her spotless character, 
had left memories of stern rehuke among her descendants. 1 
His mother was a model housewife with a mingled 
sweetness and gravity* One of his aunts stands out 
from all the women of the circle. Ausonius romemhered 
her love and kindm sum to him us a hoy. But she had 
conceived a hatred of the ordinary female life "of her 
time, rejected with scorn all thoughts of marriage, and 
devoted herself to the study of medicine. His sister, 
left, early a widow, combined the same masculine strength 
with the peculiar virtues of her own sex. Of all the 
circle, nho is the only one who is described as a religious 
devotee* Ausonius lost his wife early, and the versos 
dedicated to her memory are the expression of deep and 
enduring a (lection, and a life-long regret,, 11 The memory 
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of pure love and sympathy, the long years which, as they 
pass over the silent house, make solitude and the pain 
of- loss only deeper, have seldom been pictured with 
greater and more real affection. When we read these 
sketches, which bear all the marks of minute faithfulness 
and sincerity, we can understand the feeling of Tacitus 
about the gravity and severity of provincial character. 1 
These people seem to have had little of definite 
Christianity. None of them certainly wore curried 
away by the ascetic spirit which withdrew their friend 
Paulinos from the world. But they are industrious ami 
high-minded; they take life almost too seriously ; they 
have a certain distinction of hereditary virtue. 


Ausonius himself, although he has a genuine admira¬ 
tion for the virtues of his family, and really po-wes <o 5l 
many of them, 2 was also the most brilliant child of that 
Gallic renaissance of the fourth century which extended 
from Constantine to Theodosius. It was a kind of «• Indian 
summer,” a long pause of tranquillity between, two periods 
of convulsion. But it was an age of illusion.';. '1 he 
Empire, which seemed to have regathered its strength, 
was mined by incurable disease. There wits a great 
energy of academic life, but Roman culture hud worked 
itself out and was living on its past ace u mu hit ions. The 
terror of the barbarians who threatened the frontier of 
the Mine seemed for a time to he laid. Vet the cam¬ 
paigns of Julian and Valeutiuwn, although vietnjom., 
had revealed the unexhausted strength of the em-my, 
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Ausonius, however, in the remote tranquillity of Aquitaine, 
had iu* thoughts of these ominous eontruHts. His early 
yearn were passed in the ehuM-ronma of Homo of the 
professors to whom his jam has given an immortality of 
which they never dreamed. Ilia unolo, Arboriua, a 
professor at TouIouho, whose brilliant rhetorical accomplish¬ 
ments were rewarded by a high place in the capital of 
the Kant, roused bin ambition ami predicted for him a 
splendid future . 1 Hut thin ambition had for more than 
thirty yearn to be nutisfted with the limited opportunities 
of a proviueiul university, and perhaps a neat in the 
Municipal Couneil. It is needless to imagine, as some 
have done, that the brilliant professor chafed at the re¬ 
straint! and dubious of his humhle sphere. Ausotiius 
had the sanity and strength of a stuhhorn race. He had 
ul/io early caught that passion for (iraeco-Uoman culture 
which in receptive spirits had all the force of religion. 
The worship of the Boeotian Mu.ten was in men of 
his t \ pc a ditnqoruu i rival to the worship of Ohrint . 8 
An si mint was a teacher of grammar at twenty dive; he 
was only a teacher of rhetoric at fifty dive." Yet it 
may be doubted whether he regarded the long interval 
aa a period of monotonous amt inglorious toil. Ausoniw 
was not bourgeois in his tastes and ideals. In the poem 
addresietl to hit namesake and grandson , 4 although he 
shows a natural pride in the prefecture ami consulship 
which he bus won, he would have the boy face all the 
troubles of school life, and love his Homer and Menander, 
bis Horace amt Virgil tci his grandfather had loved them. 
The lives of some of lies professors worn humble and 
obscure, But he retained a high opinion of the dignity 
of the teacher, mid he looks back with pride on the 
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hundreds of pupils to whom he had handed on the sacred 
fire. It should also be remembered that Ausonius, like 
some of his professors, lived on equal terms with the 
local aristocracy . 1 His wife, Attusia Lucana Sabina, was 
the daughter of one of the magnates of Aquitaine, of an 
old senatorial stock . 2 His father, the Stoic physician, 
must have had weight and dignity in a society so sound 
and healthy as we believe that of Bordeaux to have 
been in his day. Even surrounded by the most extra¬ 
vagant pretensions of new wealth , 8 Ausonius would 
not have been a mere cipher. And in the Bordeaux of 
Ausonius wealth was not new; birth was respected more 
than wealth; and literary eminence perhaps more than 
either. 

The life of Ausonius in his green old age, when he 
had returned from the Imperial Court, to spend his re¬ 
maining years among his friends, is very much the kind 
of life which we shall find the nobles of Aquitaine and 
Auvergne leading nearly a century after his death. It 
has been often repeated that Homan society was to the 
last essentially urban in its tastes and character, and that 
the love of the country came in with the German invaders. 
Hothing could be farther from the truth 4 Down to the 
great invasions of the third century the Gauls were 
passionately fond of city life, in which they seemed to 
find the finest essence of Homan civilisation. But in the 
fourth century there are obvious signs of a change of 
feeling. In the age of the Antonines the towns were 
open, spreading capriciously with ample spaces, liberally 
embellished with theatres, temples, triumphal arches, all 
the buildings which could satisfy taste, or minister to 


1 Of. the way in which Paulinus 
of £Tola speaks of him in his Poems , 
si. 8, x. 96. Paulinus was one of 
the greatest nohles of his province. 

2 Parent.ix. 5 : 

mobiles a proavis et origins clara sen&tus. 


3 Yet the nouveaux riches were 
not unknown then; cf. Auson, 
JSpigr. xxvi.: 

qnidam superbus opibus et fastu tumens. 
tantumque verbis nobilis, etc. 

* F. de Coulanges, La Qaule Pom, 
pp. 207, 209. 
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convenience or luxury . 1 hi the reign of Uratian and 
Valent iuinn many of thorn had become fortresses, with 
lofty walls built of blocks which had boon often quarried 
out of the ruins of the theatres and basilicas of an earlier 
age. The apace within the walls is cramped, the streets 
are narrow and dark, Everything is sacrificed to the 
necessity for military strength. 

Ausoniua must have spent many years in Btmleaux 
when he was toiling as a professor. Hut, when he was 
emancipated and had attained distinction and wealth, he 
could barely endure the life of the town during a short 
visit , 11 Ho is disgusted with the crowds and noises and 
sordid life of its narrow streets, and longs for the spacious 
freedom of the country where you can do what you please 
undisturbed. This love for tranquillity and esiso, for the 
fresh beauty of rural scenery and the abundance of a great 
estate, breathes through his jstems. There can bn little 
doubt that the " life of the chateau " towards the end of 
the fourth century has thrown the brilliant, city life of the 
ancient world into the 'hade. The young noble may pass a 
few years at Lyons or Bordeaux to attend the lectures of the 
professors. In later years he may visit the neighbouring 
city to take part in a festival id' the. Church* or to attend 
a meeting of the (Hiria. But, his heart is in the country, 
and there the best part of his lift) is spent. 

As the life of the towns becomes more squalid and 
sombre, the life of the upper class on their rural estates 
}incomes more attractive. There are indeed shadows on 
the landscape of Ausomtt t. Brigands are heard of now 
and then , 1 and years of scarcity are not, unknown , 6 Vet 
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in spite of an outburst of pessimism which scums to lu> a 
reminiscence of Sophocles, 1 the life of Aquitaine in the 
poet’s days was apparently bright and happy, wit It «,» 
foreboding of the storm which was to burst upon g 
before a generation had passed away. Skilful culture 
had developed the natural wealth and charm of a favoured 
region. Stately country seats, on which the accumulating 
wealth of generations had lteen expended in satisfying 
luxurious or artistic taste, rose everywhere along the 
banks of the Garonne. The cold of winter w,t» the great 
plague of country life. But; these house* hud apart menu 
arranged to suit the varying temperature of the sciwnits. 
They were furnished with luxurious bat In and well, 
stocked libraries. Their granaries were .itmvd with 
ample supplies against a stinted harvest.* The ro ller 
senators had several such estates. Tins names and mho 
of two or three belonging to Aummiua have b>-.m as - 
certained by antiquarian cure. 8 The great man euumo 
had his anxieties. His vineyard and eotudand and m *%i 
dow, which were the sources of his wealth, could not 1<« 
left entirely to the management, of the procurator.* We 
hear now and then of a bad year when supplies had to 
be brought up from m-ar ami fur;' ami when the 
difficulties of tranajiort wore severely felt. But the 
of Ausonius is gaiety and contentment, Ho ie*-m,t to 
have suffered little from the ennui of provide; k | fife, after 
all the excitement and splendour of hi; veto/- of .,s'fi*-e, 
The tedium of one estate could be escaped or rrU«wed by 
passing on to another, or by receiving friends and noting in 
return. Travelling by river or road in AipiiUm** in the,, 
days was probably easier and quicker than it w,m i> 4 ‘ tic 
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English squint in tin* last century . 1 Couriers passed to 
and fro, carrying friendly letters, trifling presents, and as 
trifling poetry. Hero and there Urn touching of S. Martin 
had begun to detach nu accomplished mid wealthy aristo- 
crat fnnn the worldly life of his order. But for tho moat 
part the order remained, in spite of its Christian con¬ 
formity, essentially worldly or pagan in tone and habits, 
enjoying wealth and the aeuuo of irresponsibly ease and 
freedom which wealth can give , 51 and expending its energy 
in rural sport.-! or husrinejy, in a round of social engagu- 
menta, or in studying ami imitating the great ulussioa 
which Wi're the strongest link with the fwst, Society iu 
Aquitaine is very much the name as it was two gouts ra¬ 
tions afterward t. when Sidoniua visited Ida friends at 
Bordeaux. 

Atnumim and his circle of muruo represent the more 
refined and cultivated .-lection of that, society. Just as in 
the time i of Sidouiuu. tlmr<* were anmo who fell short of 
the higheit standard of their order. There is, for in- 
atam-e, an eccentric character named Theon, to whom the. 
poet addle'.'ini -‘onto of hi I epistles. Theon had an 
estate amoie; the .iamb of Aledoc, looking out on the 
Atlantic / 1 lh e,it,abb diluent was rather mean, and he 
carried on a despicable trade with the peasants of his 
district , 1 Hi4 cut-tin were aometimea earned off by 
brigands, hut, like the lowland fanner iu the days of 
Hob luo, Tie-on hud little taste tor extreme measures, 
and eatm- lx an amicable composition with the freehootora, 
on whi-lt Au-iomu-i ralliei himA* Vet ho b a during 
..portom.ui, ami will follow the wild I tear with a reckless 
ardour, which .lumefimea bringi him ami his friends into 
danger of life or limb," At first one cannot help wonder 
big wind s) input hy there could he between this oee,mitrC 
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and rather boorish character anti the jmlMutd literary 
man and conrtier. The link between them ww a taste 
for poetry, although Therm seems to have been a -sorry 
verse-writer, and somewhat of a plagiarist,* Ilia con¬ 
versation may have been better than his verse*. At any 
rate, Ausonius reproaches him with not having paid him 
a visit for three months, 1 2 3 * * * and promises So forgive* him a 
debt if he will only visit Lucaninous. 

The society of Bordeaux, in the old age of Amnmius, it 
known to us from another source than hi.i pmrnu. In the 
year of the poet’s consulship, his son UnajHirma, who had 
been vicar of Macedonia, proconsul of Africa, ami P rotor- 
ian prefect of Italy, returned to his native pine,.. The .son 
of Hesperius, 8 Paulinas Pellaeus, m ho is rullwl from the 
place of his birth, has left n« a curious autobiographical 
poem written in his old age, which bits a great value both 
as a picture of the lifts of a young noble of tin* time, and 
of the first appearaucts of this Visigoth * in (i.iul, Puul- 
inus was trained in the usual wav. lie had tineeh and 
Latin tutors, with whom he read the groat, authors. 8 His 
youth was passed iu a circle which eumbined the highest 
official experience with the highest, literary cultur**. Y-t 
no one would recognise iu Panliuus the gram ho u uf the 
tutor of Gratian, or the sou of the prefeet, of Italy. Wo 
cannot help feeling, aa wo road the AWufmbVva, that, 
although Paulinun may bo a bettor Phrritian than 
Ausonius, in other respects the race of the j«,ot, has 
degenerated fast. Paulinas may have known < Smith well, 
from the accident of his birth iu an custom provtitco. hut 
his limping hexameters, and puintitwi, robntriiM v ufyle, 
would have rutiled even tins placid good-nut im> i-f his 
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grandfather, if he had lived to road his verses. The gloss 
of humane culture has worn off, and thorn is revealed a 
rather sordid and materialised diameter, the product of 
leisure without higher interests, and wealth without a 
sense of public duty. The descendant of Ausonius and 
Hesperius has hardly a won? to say about literature and 
polities. 

Yet, as the revelation of the interior of a great house 
in the last quarter of the fourth century, the Emlmmtkm 
has no mean value. It is jmrfeetly frank and artless. 
I'ftulinus recalls with gratitude the anxious care of his 
parents to protect his youthful innocence, 1 hut confesses 
that, although he avoided scandalous amours, ho yielded 
to the. temptations wliieh a system of household slavery 
always offers. His early studies were interrupted by ill- 
health,'*' and, by hiu doctors orders, ho devoted himself to 
field sports, which his father, who hail given them up, 
resumed, in order to hear him company. Henceforth his 
whole taste was for fine homes with splendid trappings, 
tali grooms, swift hawks ami hounds, and the most 
foppish and fashionable dress.* His tennis halls had to 
he sent for to Home* Home of his amusements were 
not quite so innocent,® ami in his twentieth year his 
parents arranged for him a marriage with the daughter of 
a noble house/ 1 whoso estates had been impoverished by 
neglect. I'uultnus resigned his freedom not without 
regret* He industriously devoted himself to reform the 
management of his wife's property/ roused up the 
laggards, renewed the exhausted vines, improved the 
culture of the fields, and paid off the fiscal debts. For 
the next ten years he led a life of luxurious repose. Ho 
plumes himself on being unambitious amt fond of ease 
and quietness. He is completely satiafied with the 
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enjoyment of Ms great house, with its ample and elegant 
rooms adapted to the varying seasons, his crowds of 
young and handsome slaves, Ms artistic plate and furni¬ 
ture, his crowded stables and stately carriages. 1 He was, 
as he describes himself, a “sectator deliciarum,” 2 and 
nothing more. TMs self-centred contentment with the 
material pleasures of life, this rather vacant existence, 
gliding away in ease and luxury, and a round of trivial 
social engagements, not the frantic debauchery described 
by Salvianus, is the real reproach against the character 
of the upper class of that age. The luxurious repose of 
Paulinus and his kind was soon rudely disturbed by the 
apparition of the Goths of Ataulphus. 

The society of Ausonius seem to be calmly confident 
of the permanence of their ideals of culture, and hardly 
conscious of the great movement which was setting 
towards the life of prayer and renunciation. Ausonius 
is indeed disturbed by the retirement of S. Paulinus, 8 his 
favourite pupil, from the world of refinement and social 
distinction; but his feeling seems to be purely personal, 4 
that Ms friend, so richly endowed, with the promise of 
such a brilliant life before Mm, should forget his tradi¬ 
tions and his worldly hopes, and bury Ms gifts in the 
cloister. The work of S. Martin was done when these 
letters were written. Yet S. Martin is never mentioned. 
Probably AusoMus had as little conception of the range 
and force of the movement as the great senator of Hero’s 
court had of the world-wide revolution which was to be 
the result of the preaching of S. Paul. 

Yet the impulse to asceticism, originally propagated 
from the Eastern deserts, and stimulated by the preach¬ 
ing and magnetic influence of S.‘ Martin in Gaul, had 
gained extraordinary momentum in the last years of 
Ausonius. The tales of wonder and miracle which 
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rapidly clustered nuuul the name of the groat preacher 
are the surest proof of the power with which his mission 
affected the popular imagination. His lift', by Kulpici.ua 
Severn.*), within two or three yearn was widely read in 
Haul, Italy, Illyria, and had found its way even to the 
solitaries in the deserts of Egypt and Gyrene. 1 S. Pau¬ 
linas, who introduced the hook to Roman readers, a was 
one of the, first-fruits of the great religious awakening. 
He gave up his wealth and consular rank, and the charms 
of hia great estate on the Garonne, and, after some years 
of retreat in Hpain, finally settled at Nolo.® His example 
of renunciation created a profound sensation all over the 
West.* It was followed by many of his order. And 
from one of these, Sulpieius Koverus, an advocate, and 
man of fortune, we have the fullest, record of the move¬ 
ment.. He was a dear friend of B. Paulin ua, with whom 
from his retreat in (laid he constantly corresponded. 
Rut Paulinas, from sumo ramie, could never succeed in 
drawing Sulpiriiti to the monastery of Nola.® 

Hutpuuua makes no concealment of the forces which 
were arrayed agaiu.it. the arnmtie movement. Tim sceptical 
or indifferent scoffed at the miracles of S. Martin. The 
polished man of the world, according to his temperament, 
mourned or ridiculed the blind fanaticism which could 
desert the ranks of culture and easy-going self-indulgence 
for the solitude and austerity of the hermitage.* Even 
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the bishops and. secular clergy, who tried to ignore the 
great saint and missionary, looked with ill-disguised sus¬ 
picion on an enthusiasm which had no respect for oeeJeai- 
astical routine. 1 But nothing could check th« eager 
passion for a spirituality unattainable in the world of 
culture and conventionality. Towards the end of the 
fourth century, great religious houses, for common studies 
and devotion, began to be founded in .Southern Haul, and 
the famous monasteries of S. Victor and I Arina ditto from 
the early years of the fifth century. Number* buried 
themselves in secluded hermitages among the woods and 
rocks, and reproduced in (hud tho austerity and the 
marvels of the anchoret life of the Thebaid, 

The East had sent the first call to the life of rtmunm* 
tion, and it was from the East that a second powerful 
impulse came. When S. Jerome in .'Urii retired to the 
monasteries of Bethlehem, he became famous over all the 
Boman world. His great personality stood out as promi¬ 
nent and as attractive as even that of S. Augustine. He 
added to the monastic life fresh lustre by his vivid iubd- 
lectual force, and his contagious enthusiasm for th« study 
of Holy Writ His letters on guextioriH of caouiotry or 
biblical interpretation flew to the remotest parti of the 
Empire. The charm which his descriptions threw around 
the Holy Places drew numbers of pilgrims, even from the 
British Isles, to visit the scene of the Nativity, 3 where 
the greatest doctor of the Church was with vietfc Litnmr 
striving to make clear to himself and to posterity the real 
meaning of the sacred text. Before the end of the fourth 
century, the resources of the monastery at. Bethlehem 
could hardly cope with the numbers who thronged thither 
from the farthest West. And each pilgrim on bin return, 
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by the talcs of what ho had soon and heard, roused the 
ardour of others to make the same journey. Wo have 
the de.Heripf.ion of such a scene in the Diahijufs of 
Sulpunus Movents. In a hermitage in Southern Gaul, 1 a 
monk named I'cstumianus gives an animated account of 
his pilgrimage to tho Hast to eager bystanders. Ho had 
crossed the sea in five days to Carthago,* and spent a 
week among the sands of Gyrene with a hermit who had 
erected in the waste a tiny chapel roofed with boughs.* 
In Kgypt he found a conflict on the orthodoxy of Origan 
raging between the bishops and tlm monks, 4 and the 
sympathies of I’oxtumiunuH seem to he with the suspected 
father. A journey of sixteen stages brought him to the 
cell of Jerome at Bethlehem, 6 Postumianus has the 
greatest admiration for the prodigious learning and in¬ 
dustry of the saint, hut the brother to whom he ia telling 
bin adventures has a grudge against Jerome for his attacks 
on the monastic ehurueter. M. Jerome's writings had 
already a wide circulation in Caul, and his pictures of 
monkish avarice, vanity, gluttony, not to speak of graver 
faults, have offended all the more deeply because they 
seem to he true.“ I'ojitiimiamm on his return visited 
Kgypt, the laud where the ascetic ideal was highest, ami 
where solitary perfection had worked its greatest wonders. 
Thu Nile was lined with monastic retreats; 7 as many as 
:UH)(> monku were gathered in one community. There 
the, natural waywardness of the human will was crushed 
in a terrible novitiate, in which muiuentioniug faith was 
often rewarded by miracle. One novice had passed 
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through a furnace unhurt 1 Another had boon ordered 
for three years to hear the water of the Nile two miles 
distant, to irrigate a dead stick till it broke into h»af.’ J 
Others had tamed the beasts of the wilderness till tin*}' 
acquired the feelings and sympathies of man, inelnding; 
even remorse for sin !* Tales like them*, falling on ears 
eager for marvels of the power of sanctity, drew uniny 
another wanderer from Gaul to the mysterious Kant. 

These pilgrimages, however, served a more u.aTul pur¬ 
pose than that of satisfying a love of marvels. Tins 
traveller to or from the holy places was often charged 
with letters of inquiry or instruction on questions <d 
Christian conduct and belief. >S. Jerome had many 
correspondents in Gaul who communicated with him in 
this way, and some of hia most interesting letter;) were 
written in reply to them. In the early years of t he tilth 
century a young priest named Apodemim was setting out 
to visit the Holy Places, and a (lathe. lady named 
Hedibia 4 seized the op|H»rtumty of sending S, Jerome a 
list of questions on theological or practical dislieultien. 
Hedibia belonged to tins same family an Kuehrotiw and 
Procula,® who imperilled their fair lam*) by allow mg 
themselves to be carried away hy the arts «.r the 
enthusiasm of the sectary Prise ill but. She whs of an 
ancient Druidic Iiouho, which had been eonnei-ted by 
hereditary ties with tins temple, of Helen at Guy mu'* 
The Celtic god was discovered by the aeromiitndaUn;' 
theology of Homo to he tin* counterpart of the. i’hitehtm 
Apollo of Greek legend, and the double name Apollo- 
Belenu% figures on many inscription'* .if the impmml 
times. The names I’lioehicius, Helphiditm. and Intern, 
borne by male members of tho homo*, have’ a hieratic 
meaning or association. When the Druid .-mper .litime* 
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wen- dying away, the family devoted itself to Urn arts of 
poetry and eloquence oonneeted with the nanus of their 
divine patron. One member rosy to eminence as a 
teacher of rhetoric at Rome in the reign of Constantine. 1 
Two others had a provincial reputation about; the same 
time iu the school of Bordeaux. Another, in the following 
generation, named IVlphidius, after a troubled career in 
the reigns of < kmstuntins ami Julian, ended his life in the 
same university, and has a place among the I’rofessora of 
Ausonius, Hedibia had the mental energy of her race, 
without any of that tendency to a merely emotional reli-' 
gum which wrecked the peaee and tarnished the character 
of her I'risoiUuuibit relatives. The hunt of her mind was 
evidently towards a e,-ireful and honest, exegesis of the 
Bible. She begins with the pnietleal inquiry, flow can 
perfection be attained, and how should a widow left child¬ 
less devote herself to (lod > l‘.tit the majority of Hedibia’s 
questions relate to apparent disere paneies in the (loapels, 
especially in the narratives of Urn Ke.uirreetion, and to 
ditlieulties in the interpretation of sumo passages iu S. 
Raul's Kpistl.-t, 

A pi tdeimun was also the bearer of a letter of the same 
kind from a lady named Algasia,'* 1 who seems to have 
lived iu the dioce e of fabon, 3 Algaidn asks, Why did 
John tie* baptist send hi.i disciples to ask " Art thou He 
whieh should come t " when he had previously said of 
Jesus " Mehold the i.amh of f bid ” i What in the. meaning 
of the text " If any will eoum after me, let him deny 
himself" ? Who in the steward of unrighteousness com¬ 
mended by the l.ord ( Rut, iu her lint of difficulties 
there is one which has a pathetic human interest, because 
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beseems to refer to the rumours, growing more amt more 
distinct in the year in which the. letter waa written, of 
barbarian movements in the north. The writer asks S, 
Jerome for an interpretation of the ominous saying 
reported by S. Matthew, " Woo to them that are with 
child and to them that give suck in those days ”; and 
“Pray that your flight he not in the winter, nor on the 
Sabbath.” S. Jerome of course interprets the words as 
referring to the coming of Antichrist 1 and the enmities 
of persecution. But Algasia’s appeal seems to thrill with 
the shuddering anxiety of a mother who had hoard the 
tidings that the Sueves and Vandals had pawned the 
Rhine.® 

1 JEp. 121, o. iv. last day* »f 40fl. On <>t th« 

1 According to Prom Chron. the latter to Algn.il* c, t'rW. tit 
Vandals crossed the Iihinn in the t Ixxxri. 
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Pott iiuifu than a generation after the period described in 
the Kacfutriaiiem the condition and toms of Roman society 
in tin* West, lies in obscurity. But when we reach the 
nii<idle of the fifth century wo suddenly emerge into 
daylight again, under the guidance of Apollinaris 
Kidman:!, Tlere in no r.dic of that age so precious to 
the historian of society tw the works of the bishop ami 
•grand seigneur of Auvergne, He does for the social 
history of the second half of the fifth century wluit 
Hymntnclms and Au/itmius do for the closing years of the 
fourth. 

(.'ttius Hollins Apollinam Kidmuua was probably born 
at I you.i in the year -Id 1, and belonged to one of the 
most influential and distinguished families in Gaul. 1 
His ancestors for generations had held the highest offices 
in the imperial hierarchy,* His grandfather, distinguished 
both at a jurist and a soldier, had been prefect of the 
t inula under the usurper Constantine. 0 11 is father held 
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the same office under Valentin inn III, 1 Ilia mother 
belonged to the family of Avitus, 2 * 4 * and I’apianilla Ida 'wife 
was a daughter of that great noble who was one of the 
last emperors of the West Sidonius was educated at 
the school of Lyons, 8 which still in his time retained 
some of its old celebrity. During his years of academia 
life, he formed a lifelong friendship with many young 
men of the leading families of the province* The 
elevation of his father-in-law Avitua to the imperial 
throne, in 455, introduced Sidonius at an early age. to 
the society of the capital. Ilia /Ve/m jijrm «m that 
emperor, and on Majorian and Anthemius, gave him a 
great reputation as a poet and a man of letters, and for 
the last he was specially rewarded with the prefecture of 
the city. Live years afterwards, he was chosen bishop 
of Auvergne, at the time when it was making a hut 
stand against the Visigoths. He lived probably about 
fifteen years longer, 6 * and passed away amid the p:i winmde 
grief of his flock, to whom he had been a friend and 
protector in all their troubles. 

The letters of Sidonius wore published nt interval*, 
towards the close of his life. They are in all 147 , 
divided into nine books, according to ancient, model i 
but there were many more which he could not recover* 
Sidonius intended his letters to he rend by posterity, 6 
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and 111 ' retouched aud elaborated his style, 1 especially in 
tlit% earlier letter.!, 11 with a view to publication. It is 
hardly euueeivahle that, in their present form, many of 
them should have been addressed to private friends. 
They were probably given to the world between 477 
and 4 Mb. 

In the three generations In’tween the consulship of 
Ausunius ami the episcopate of Apollinam Hidonius, we 
shall tied that the upper etnas of (lallo-Roman society 
has changed but little in its ideal*! and aspirations, or 
even, in spite uf ’treat public calamities, in its external 
fortune. Vet in that interval events of great historic 
moment had occurred. The fabric of the Western 
Umpire had Ron .-shaken to its base, Ansonum had seen, 
the Aleiiuititi hurled iwmis the Rhino by Vulcntiuian, 3 
and ehaied into the recesses of their forests. In the < 
piHUiri of hi-s tr.impui old age the names of the barbarians 
are hunt!v ever ue-uiioued. I More the birth of Hidoniua 
they h.i i two pi lidSit I In* Rhine to the Pillars of Hercules, 
hi his early youth Vt .sguth and Romsiu hud mot on many 
» field in A*|»i!:im*\* and as allies they had rolled buck 
tue horde,-s of Attda <<n the plains of (Uiftlons. In his 
later nmuR "d, th»> Western province! were practically 
lost to the Ksupiiv, The Funk i had occupied the 
lower Ridue. 'Tim Vingot Its were tumUm of nearly nil 
Western (laid smith of the bore, The (hirguitdiiuis 
wort* securely /touted on the upper Rhine amt the Rlmne. 
Roman dominion »n Mpstu had heeu redtieed by the 
Hoove and Vanda! inro.uit to a mere comer in the north¬ 
east of that great province, The Vandals in North 
Africa bad ahuu-,1 meded the Roman administration 
and the Cat holm faith, had captured Rome itself, and 
commanded the Mediterranean with their fleets, The 
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bishop of Auvergne lived to see his diocese, almost the 
last patch of territory in Gaul left under imperial .sway, 
ceded to the Visigoths, and the last emperor of the West 
replaced by a German king of Italy. The Theudosisin 
Code reveals the progress of an internal decay which was 
even more serious-than the onslaughts of the invaders. 
Every branch of the imperial service was becoming dis¬ 
organised. Corruption was everywhere rampant, and 
authority was paralysed. The weight of taxation was 
growing heavier, whale the municipal taxpayer was 
becoming impoverished, and seeking any refuge from % 
system which oppressed the poor and was defied by the 
rich. Yet, in spite of these great changes and this 
collapse of authority, the similarity between the world of 
Ausonius and that of Sidonius is very remarkable. Even 
in their material condition, the Gallic aristocracy seem to 
have suffered little from the general disorganisation. 
Within a period of thirty years Narhoime had !»***» nt 
least twice besieged by the Goths. 1 Vet in the letter* of 
Sidonius there is no sign that the tranquil anil luxurious 
lives of his friends there have been disturbed. '11a* 
villa of Consensus, in the neighbourhood of the town, 
still raised its elegant and lofty piio among vines and 
olives, 2 with equal charms for the student and the lover 
of nature. Its master enjoyed his old wealth mtl luxury, 
and dispensed hospitality to troops of guests. Kvm in 
districts occupied by the Germans, the wealth and status 
of the upper classes appear to be unimpaired, N'nmatiu 4, 
a Gallo-Roman, who was one of the admirals *»f Kune, 
with the special charge of warding off the Maxim pirate,* 
from the coast of Aquitaine, when he ii not on duty, 
leads the placid life of the country gentleman, 3 occupied 
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with building, hunting, and literature. In the territory 
of the Burgundian* the fortunes of the upper class seem 
to have been as little altered. Bishop Pattens and 
Ecdiciua, the brother-in-law of Sidonius, must have drawn 
a great part of their revenues from that district. Yet 
we shall see Kcdictus able to provide subsistence for 
4000 starving people in a season of famine, 1 And the 
good bishop, who wiw a man of private fortune, in a 
period of similar distress, 2 organised, at his own expense, 
a system of wholesale relief, not oidy for the population 
along the Rhone and the Haihte, but also for planes far 
beyond the limits of his diocese. There is no sign that 
the great Roman proprietor, so far as the material con¬ 
ditions of hi i life were concerned, was worse off under 
the (ionium child than under the imperial prefect. 

That the lower and middle classes suffered cruelly is 
tolerably certain, but on their condition and feelings 
Sidonius has little to tell us in lus letters. As a bishop, 
he courageously stood by hi;; people in the hour of 
danger, defended their rights, and was full of pity for 
their mifferingM. His princely charity was long a 
tradition in < !aul. s But us the great noble, composing 
elaborate letters to his friends, which he intended for the 
eyes of posterity, he is almost entirely occupied with the 
daily life, the peculiar tastes and ambitions of his own 
order. Only here and there do we meet with a slight 
reference to the burden of the taxpayer, the flight of a 
rolomt', the obscure hardships of the petty trader. 4 All 
the suffering and reverses of fortune in the classes 

beneath him, which must have resulted from a great 

economic revolution, from the oppression of the treasury 
official, or fo>m the invasions, seem to have had but 
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little interest for one in whose eyes the men who were 
descended from prefects and consuls, and who had read 
Homer and Menander, Virgil and Pliny, together at 
Lyons or Bordeaux, were the only interesting part of 
the Soman world. 1 This class, separated from the 
masses by pride of birth and privilege and riches, was 
even more cut off from them by its monopoly of culture. 
An aristocrat, however long his pedigree, however broad 
his acres, would have hardly found himself at home in 
the circle of Sidonius if he could not turn off pretty 
vers de soeteM, or letters fashioned in that euphuistic 
style which centuries of rhetorical discipline had 
elaborated. The members of that class were bound 
to one another by the tradition of ancestral friendships, 
by common interests and pursuits, but not least by 
academic companionship, 2 and the pursuit of that ideal 
of culture which more and more came to be regarded as 
the truest title to the name of Homan, the real stamp of 
rank. How often does Sidonius remind a friend of the 
days when they had threaded the mazes of Aristotelian 
dialectic, 3 or mastered the technique of Latin rhetoric 
under the .same professor at Lyons. Por the stability of 
the material fortunes of his order he betrays no anxiety. 
If he has a dim consciousness of decadence, it is of a 
literary decadence, 4 a failure of industry in the noble 
and lettered class, a failure in devotion to the ancient 
models, and in the fastidiousness of the literary sense. 
The crowd who had no tincture of that lore, who knew 
not the esoteric language of the initiated, were not 
perhaps despised by such a perfect gentleman, but they 


1 Symmachus speaks of the 
Senate as “melior pars generis 
humani.” 

2 Sid. JSjp. iii. 1; v. 9. 

3 lb., iv. 1, tn sub Eusebio 
nostro inter Aristotelicas categorias 

artifex dialectics atticissabas ; cf. 


iii. 1. Tile best illustration, per¬ 
haps, of aristocratic brotherhood is 
in the letter to Aquilinus. v. 9 ; 
cf. Chaix. i. 23. 

4 JEp. viii. 8; ii. 14 ; iv. 17, 
granditer laetor saltiin in inlustri 
pectore tuo vanescentium litter- 
arum reman3isse vestigia ; cf. ii. 10. 
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worn regarded with that, blank uumtere.slcd gams which 
sens in the vulgar only a dim ami odourless mass. 
Kidmans fools a certain dinging, oven for the, host of his 
Gorman neighbours . 1 Titov are course in (heir habits, 
they arc ignorant and brutish, tutd have nothing of that! 
olastieity of mimi and delicacy oi taste which, oven tit its 
worst, the trainim.; of the b’mnau so,bools impart,od. Wo 
shall hardly bo wrong in supposing that, his oumparativo 
silence about' the luwot orders of his own countrymen 
covers a like repugnance. The ferocious punishment which 
ho dealt out to the boors, who were (piito iunotuuitly 
trenching over the soil of his ancestor’s grave , 3 displays 
all the contempt of the mediaeval haron for his serfs. 

The letter - of Sidonitis describe the life and feelings 
of only a single class of Homan society, hut they describe 
that clau with a taithluhneu which loaves tittle to be 
desire,!. 11 “ prof,■ tied himself an imitator of Kym- 
marlins ,* 1 but in his delineation ot the men with whom 1 m 
lived, and of the scenery and background of their liven, 
Hidoniui far surpawei Symmuehus in minuteness of 
drawing and in depth of colour, Symmuehus cultivates 
brevity and re-ior.,. as a matter of taste and etiquette. 
He se.-m 1 aliuo a, determined not to be satisfying and 
interesting, The faults of Kidoniui are all on the other 
side. With perhaps no great powers of reflection, with 
no abundant stock oi ideas, he is yet a minute observer, 
and has a p>< stive delight in amplifying all the results 
of ohsei vat ion by means of an ettonomi 1, end often 
harhar,-a <, vocabulary, and by all the ait 1 of a perverted 
rhetoric, which often puts a strain on languago that it 
will not hear, Let, any one read the rleseription of the 
appearance and habit 1 of Theodorie,* of the luraim by 
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which, the parvenu Paooniua raised himself to the 
prefecture before the accession of Majnmu, 1 of the 
parasite of Lyons* of the delators who surrounded 
Chilperic, 8 of Vectius the ascetic country gentleman, 4 
and, while he will find much to offend a sensitive taste, 
he will not complain of any want of vividttc.-w and colour. 
If such a critic should, in other sketches of Human 
society in Gaul, discover a certain sameness and lack of 
power to seize the imagination, it would lie well fur him 
to reflect what he himself could have done with similar 
materials. The life of a rich, secure, and highly con- 
ventional society does not lend itself to descriptions 
which enthral the imagination, and satisfy the love of 
the various and the picturesque. When the Gallo- 
Roman noble had completed his brief eureer of imperial 
“honours,” the years of an unmilled and stalely life 
fleeted away in a colourless and Monotonous |Jow, The 
cold, calm dignity of those gnat hou...-i. with endless 
calls to frivolous social duties, and a routine of busy 
idleness, must surely have made the nobler spirit/, .mine, 
times long for the more strenuous m»d ifm-my life of 
their ancestors. As we turn the page i of Sidmiiui, wv 
seem to feel the still, languid opjuv tshem-'i i of a hot, 
vacant noontide in one of those villas in Aquitaine or 
Auvergne. The master may he looking after his wine 
and oil, or laying a fresh mosaic, or readme Terence or 
Menander in some shady grotto; his guest.i mu playing 
tennis, or rattling the diee-box, or tracking the anti, 
quarian lore of Virgil to its sources. The scene i/, one 
of tranquil content, or even gaiety, Ifni, over all, to , m t 
eyes, broods the shadow which haunt i the life that is 
nourished only by memories, and to whieh the future 
sends no call and offers in# proinfeo* 

It may he doubted, however, whether rieiotiiiH 
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regarded his society in any such way. Ho may have 
noticed ami lamented in his later years a failure of 
literary energy, 1 a leas delicate sou.se for what lie re- 
garded as purity of Latin stylo; hut for the greater part 
of his life the circle of nobles to which he belonged wore 
enjoying undisturbed the plenty and elegance of their 
country seats, and were ns devoted as himself to the 
literary art. And his circle was very wide. If we 
include his hitters to bishops and churchmen* it may 
almost: he said to have embraced the greater part of 
Caul, from Homous to Marseilles. If wo coniine our 
attention to his secular friends, it certainly covered all 
Caul south of the Loire. 9 The energy with which he 
cultivated his friendships or ueigiumtaucoshipH is truly 
admirable. Indeed the best, thing about ►Submits is his 
genius for friendship, His loiters range in all directions, 
to Hourges, to Bordeaux, to Marseilles, to Narbonuo, to 
Lyons, and to many an estate or bishop's house beyond 
or within that, eircle. In the last of his poems, 4 he 
sends the volume forth to travel along a winding path to 
Narbonne, each stage being marked by some great house 
where he, on a itmilur journey, had spent pleasant days. 
The hook on its lirat. stage is to brave the criticism of 
Domitiu,), the grammarian of Auvergne. Further on in 
its journey it in to visit tin* seat of Ferreulus, father of 
Toimntius Ferreohm, u great, prefect of Caul and ancestral 
friend of tlie poet, It is next to crow the Tam, and 
present, itself at Voroiuigmi, th« seat, of Apotlimiris, who 
hud sat on the same benehei with Kidonius at the school 
of Lyons. Lingering awhile among the, gardens and 
grottoes on the Uardon, it paws on, from one friend to 
another, till it. reaehe.i the stately home of Magnus at 

1 Pjh *'i IK | tfttiic wvfmtwm tiilmpi miffi 

* t-ll Ull, ii # 44 , IK IV, I tthtMU 
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Narbonne, whose son was linked to Sidonius alike by 
ties of marriage and by memories of college life. 

It would be a wearisome and fruitless tusk to carry 
the reader in detail through the long list of the friemis 
of Sidonius. 1 They are now mere shadows. The circle 
in Narbonne and its neighbourhood was specially brilliant 
in the eyes of contemporaries. Sidonius in one of hist 
poems 3 has described this crowd of prefects, uniwula, 
jurisconsults, adepts in every branch of literature, even 
rivals of the great masters; yet not a name in the Urn;' 
list is known to us from other sources. Out. although 
the individual may seem insignificant and uuintereatmj,:, 
the class whom he represents deserves study; and tin* 
features of the senatorial class were strongly marked. 

In more than one of his letters® Sidonius sunm up 
his ideal of the Homan noble, the ideal which he would 
like his son, as he says, "with the help of Christ,” t« 
attain. He should, as an almost religious duty, repay 
the debt of noble birth by adding to the list, of family 
“honours” some great magistracy in the imperial servivt*. 
He should, without reducing himself to the level of «, 
bailiff or a money-grubber, atteml to the mumigemuiut. 
of his estates.* Some of his superfluous weidtSi may tm 
spent in additions to his country seat, or rodeeonitmj* 
his baths and saloons with fresh frescoes and marble:*. 
He will be a keen sportsman, 6 after the manner of hks 
Celtic ancestors. But these pursuits should not absorb 
all his energy. The noble class, the salt of bottom 


1 Th© task has been pioiinlj pur* 
formed by th© Abb! Chute, t L i S* 

2 Camn. rattl 4S5 ; of. fill* 
4 ; Ohaix, JpotL Sid. i. p. 2IL 

8 Ep. t. 16. He writ* to 'till 
Papianilla of her brother 1 * 
to th© patriciate. Note the mmh t 

qua de re propitio <h*<> Chrhtu mu 
pliatos proeapiae tuae titolo* ego 
festinus gratatoriia tpieibai ; in* 
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society, ik ii {'rout, brotherhood, hound together by the 
traditions of hereditary friendship ami a common culture 
of priceless value. Thu true descendant of a great race 
will train Ida son in the. same arts and accomplishments 
which moulded his ancestors and himself. 1 He will also, 
by scrupulous attention to correspondence and social 
duties, keep warm the feelings of friendship and interest 
in common studies. Sidonius, at any rate towards the 
end of his life, was a devout and pious churchman. 
But to the last, the ascetic ideals of men like S. Jerome 
and M. Paulinas seem never in his mind to have obscured 
the ideal of the wealthy and studious country gentleman, 
with a wholesome weil-ladaneed nature, fond of sport 
and farming, proud of his family, devoted to his friends, 
and altove all penetrated with a sense of t he obligation 
to carry on the tradition of culture. To he false to 
letters was to 1st false to family honour and to Rome. 

Pride of birth was one. of the strongest feelings in the 
Hallo-Roman aristocrat. Nor was this much abated by 
the profession of a severe < ’hristianity. (hi a remarkable 
occasion Sidouim was asked by the people of Bonrges 
to nominate a bishop, lie delivered an address to justify 
bis choice, and in recommending a certain Nimplicius for 
their suffrages, he lays the greatest stress on his high 
descent. 5 Bo iu the lives of the suiuts and great church¬ 
men of that age* the biographer never fails to record 
the fact of their being of senatorial birth. 'Phis class, 
since the time of Constantine, included all the large 
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landed proprietors of the provinces. It hnd become in 
fact, though not by force of enactment., chiefly hereditary, 
. But admission to its ranks was from time to time 
obtained by the favour of the Emperor , 1 or by tin* tenure 
of some of the offices in the Palatine service. Tim rank 
which the founder of a family had won by official service, 
his descendants strove to dignify hy attaining still higher 
place in the imperial hierarchy . 51 With the nunw of the 
senatorial class, the ambition of office sprang rather from 
personal or family vanity than from the desire of real 
power. The prefect of tins (inula was a great potentate 8 
wielding a far greater power than the monarch of the 
largest modern European State. Vet the consulship, 
which had for many ages been a purely ornamental 
dignity, ranked, in virtuo of its ancient, glories, far 
above the greatest prefwturo; and the non of a prefect 
thought that he was at once honouring and Miirpu'ining 
his father, by gaining the shadowy dignity of the consul¬ 
ship* 


Yet it may be doubted whether tin* insertion i« 
absolutely true that all capacity for government, in the 
upper class had died out . 5 We know little of the actual 
influence on government exorcised oven hy the great 
prefects of the fifth century. Put we can form .some 
conception of the range and nature of their duties from 
the Imperial Code. The prefect of the ttaub hud the 
financial and judicial administration of three great 


\0. Th. vi. 2, 2, si quin sens- 
tomim consecnfcus nostm Unritete 
fastigium vel generis felicitate; Gt 
Godefroy’s Paratitlon to vi % la 
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and curial estates. Of* R d# 
Coulanges, la QmU M&m* p, 180 : 
Duruy. vii. p, 170 , * 
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countries in hi"'* hands , 1 and the control of a numerous 
botlv of oiltciaR Although. from the time of Uonstantirm, 
the prefect. had no military command, ho had to provide 
for th«> commissariat of the lotions quartered in hia 
province. Uo hud aim* the superintendence of Mm great 
roada and the postal service. Ho had to advise sub¬ 
ordinate magistrate* «m questions of ditlieulty, and to 
hoar appeal;* from their decisions, Above all he exercised 
enormous power.'* over Mm levying of taxes and tlm whole 
financial service, It was bin duty at once to siHutre full 
and regular roller! ion, and to rheek venality or oppression, 
ft vww at in bin htraine'i’i to give due puhlieity to all edicts 
of the Kinp- ror, and in the framing of these edicts there 
is no doubt that Mm ntiggeaUons and advice of a governor 
had great weight. The vast machine had to ho kept 
running, and any defect in its working had to ho brought 
to tin- notice of the Kmperor, In Mm llfth century the 
limits of the great, prefecture of t-lm West were .steadily 
retreating from the Atlantic towards the Mediterranean, 
Yet Mm anxieties of it.i tuler must have increased as Mm 
times grew d irlrer. in the career of ToimnMun Herreolus, 
one of the fiieudi of Si'ltmiui, wo have an example of a 
public-spirited noble, and a benevolent and vigorous 
governor. Along with Avitui, he hum a foremost part 
in organising the iintl-d re tistanen of (loth and Human to 
Mm Hun invasion in del. And ho signalised hia tenure 
of otlice iii -l .'d! by lightening Mm bunion of taxation in 
those disastrous yeur>,’ , The later Homan Unde latum 
witness to the stremmu i effort! of many high -mimhid 
prefect;i to cheek the growing disorganisation of society. 

There can be little doubt, however, that in the 
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interval between Ausonina mid Hidoninss the love of 
country life had increased, ami public spirit or ambition 
was declining. Many of the highest class wore becoming 
mere farmers on a large scale, anti eared for little, else 
than their flocks and vineyards. .Niiteniu-'., who had un 
almost religious faith in his order, and w ho regarded 
himself as the guardian of Latin culture in an ajpj of 
decadence, was revolted by this return to the ratio and 
solitary rusticity of an earlier time. He was also 
alarmed by the passion for money-making whieh often 
accompanied such testes. .Several of Ida letters are 
written to recall these degenerate nobles to their true Jjf t . 
and vocation. 1 And one in particular deserves imtiee 
from the birth and rank of the person to whom it iw 
addressed. 2 Syagriua belonged to mm of those Halite 
families in which high office was practically hereditary. 
He was great-grandson of that Hyugriu.t who was consul 
m 381, who was a correspondent of Xvmmarhus* and 
from whose daughter Tonantiua Fermthw,* the greatest 
of Gallic nobles, was descended. The Syugrii were eon- 
nected with the district of Lyons, and their family estate 
lay somewhere near Autun, in the neighbourhood of the 
Burgundians. The Syagrins of the time of ,Sid«mmt had 
fallen away from the example of his nmwtora, ami from 
that ideal of aristocratic life which wo have attempted to 
describe. Trained in all tins literary arte of the Halite 
schools, he had stooped to learn the language of the 
conquerors, in which ho had acquired a facility which 
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moves the sarcasm of Nidonius. I »ut ho hud .sunk even 
lower than this, lie hud forgotten the. long line of his 
ancestral dignities and his duty to Ida country, and 
buried himself in his rural property, with no ambition 
beyond that of growing fine crops and increasing his 
ineome. Svagritw may have been a degenerate noble, 
but it is also possible that he was a shrewd, sensible 
man, who saw the hollowness of the so-called ambition 
of his class, who rated eheap the “ honours ” of a {lower 
no longer able to defend its citizens, and who thought 
that his energy might he more usefully expended in 
cultivating the friendship of his German neighbours, and 
in the management of a great estate, with its crowd of 
serfs and dependants, than in playing ball and dice, 
exchanging repartees, or applauding with grotesque 
exaggeration a literary neighbour’s feeble imitations of 
•Statius or Ltn*nn. 

It would be unfair, however, hi Sidonius to represent 
him as indifferent to the commonplace duties of a groat 
landholder. Indeed, the villa or senatorial estate must 
have, demanded some attention from any prudent owner. 
The villiettH or procurator was often a man of servile 
origin, and the Theodosinn ('ode leaves the impression 
that these agents had hi In* carefully watched. 1 Although 
tins senatorial estates in Gaul were probably never equal 
in extent to those v;ut, lati/undia which were the ruin of 
Italian husbandry,’ J yet they wore ordinarily of consider¬ 
able acreage. Ati-,omus had a patrimonial estate near 
Ibizan, which he describes in modest, terms as a villuta 
or hrmlmlum , 8 Yet it eon listed of more than 1000 
aemi, of which *,!t)t) wore usable laud, ItHl vineyard, 50 
meadow, the re A h»ung woodland. The estates of the 
friend) of Kidoniui were probably of far larger extent 
than that of the poet of ilordeaux. The nearest approach 
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to any indication of their size is contained in a letter 
describing the domains of Apolliuam and Femudue. 1 
They adjoin one another, and the distance between the 
two mansions is rather long for a walk, but rather short 
for a ride on horseback. The great noble, both in Gaul 
and Italy, often possessed many of these estates in 
different districts, or even in different province*. The 
lands of S. Paulinus, which Ausonius describes as 
"realms,” were widely scattered, and when, on his 
adoption of the ascetic life, they were sold, “ they would 
pass,” according to Ausonius, "into the hands of a 
hundred masters.” s 

It is characteristic of Sidonius that, while lie h»§ left 
us several pictures of great mansions, he never given even 
a glimpse of the organisation of an estate. Vet the 
population of these domains formed in itself a complete 
and almost self-sufficing community. 8 Tim great, hmiso 
had in its immediate neighbourhood villages which were 
occupied by dependants of various grades shu-ea or 
freedmen, coloni and free tenants, some of them ordinary 
labourers, others paying for their holdings both in money 
and a stipulated amount of labour. Tim buildings for 
the slaves, the stables, and granaries, the mill, the olive 
and wine-presses, with the workshops, must have formed, 
on an estate of any magnitude, a little town, demanding 
a good deal of management and careful superintendents, 
he superfluous income of thy rich man could, in those 
ays, find investment only in loans on mortgage, or in 
the purchase of other properties, or in addition.! to the 
residence of the family.* Building was one the 
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passions of flu 1 human aristocrat? The stern, utilitarian 
architecture of tin* fortified btwn, its no iso and squalor, 
repelled him. On his own lands he. gave a free rein to 
his taste for beauty or luxury. The sites of these 
ancient eutmtry houses seem to have been generally 
chosen for some imtnral beauty, on the wooded hanks of 
a river or a lake defied with islands, or at the foot of a 
sloping hill, with n prospect of forest, meadow, or rich 
cultivated plain. Bidouius, imitating one of his favourite 
model s, has loft us elaborate word-pictures of some of 
these great houses, in Auvergne, on the Garden, at 
Narhomm, or in the neighlKmrhood of Bordeaux, His 
own hoiu*% whieli nmm to him by Ids marriage with the 
daughter of the Emperor Avitus, is delineated with a 
minute rare wibelt reveals in every line a passionate love 
of the delight i nf mm! life and scenery? Domitius, a 
professor in the neighbouring college of Auvergne, is 
invited to leave the hot class-room and the narrow 
street,?. Even in umbrngeoui Auvergne, “the world is 
ou tire’*; the ground is seamed and scarred with gaping 
tenure * the mud b hardening in the bed of the river, 
whose kuimg* languid stream hardly drugs itself along, 
But in the retreat of Avitaeum there is the spreading 
coolne.vi which the builders nnd the gardeners arts can 
win fioiii nature even m the dog-days. Tim mansion 
has n broad frontage both to the north nnd the south. 
A glen, thitilrd by two lines of hills, opens on the 
southern lawn hi fore- the vestibule. At the south¬ 
western enruer fife the baths rlose under a woodelad 
heigh,I, thom which the felled timber drops at the very 
month cf the fmoace.i. The heated wafer is carried 
along ihr* walls by leaden pipes* There am all the 

»ti<q, fp t li, in of th# tatsUM# wstui 
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apartments for luxurious bathing, brilliantly lighted, with 
walls of gleaming whiteness and domed mots renting on 
graceful columns, ending in the piscina, where, through 
curiously-sculptured heads of lions, the (add water from 
the hillside rushes tumultuously. On the.**, walls no 
tale of wantonness is figured, although you may wee some 
epigram “ neither good enough to make you read it again, 
nor so bad as to disgust you with the reading." Hard 

by are the ladies’ room and the spinning-room of the 

maids. After these you find yourself in a long eolon- 

nade looking out on the lake, which lies on the eastern 

side, embosomed in woods. Passing through a long 
gallery on the south you would reach the winter dining¬ 
room, with a cheerful blaze in the vaulted chimney. 
And from that you may enter a smaller saloon, with a 
broad staircase leading up to a verandah which over¬ 
hangs the lake, where the guest, as lnt ends hi.-t thirst, 
may watch the fisherman buoying his nets. Or you may 
take a siesta in a chamber screened from the southern 
heats, where the cicala in the hot noontide, or the 
nightingale on summer evenings, will lull you to sleep, 
while the sheep-bell and shepherd's pipe sound from the 
Hillside. Sidonius, with all his conventionality, cannot 
repress a natural delight in this fairyland of woodland, 
lake and bosky islet: it is so green and cud, a paradise 
of idyllic tranquillity. And yet he describes it in a 
euphuism probably the most curiously artifieial, in which 
genuine feeling was ever encased. The master of that 
omain of which he sees the inmost charm, min in his 

hiTnrWf aW t *5® Iake ’ coiuiag P hro »»w win-’h he 

wouwt* 0 6 XClteadn f fttio » <>f posterity, hut wind* 
he adored ^ nthcul ° or dk % mt ^ mmU<m 

another 96848 V ®^ mu< * 

winter bat^Lw ^rt T lrtm<mts for amt 

’ ’ ® ■ denes » libraries. Sometimes, uh in the 
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ease of the of looutiux, 1 they are atrongly fortified 

with all tho art- of the engineer. It Is clear, from the 
sUT.ui-vniosit of these huu. ‘.oh, as well as from tho general 
tone of tho literary remains of tint period, that their 
owners their liven ehieilv in the country. But 

tilthr solitude was broken by constant correspondence, 
and by frequent visits. Even in tho troubled years 
wltioh followed tho ueeession of K.urie* although the 
roads w.'iv not always safe for runners ami travellers, 8 
who wort! liable to ho stopped and questioned, com¬ 
munication union;: tie* inemberH of tho Gallo-iloman 
aristoeraey was never eumpletely interrupted. The 
great roa<h, whirh opened up the mmtry from the first 
eentury, eouid he traversed rapidly hy earringes, But 
tho grand seigneur of the time generally preferred to 
travel on honebaek with a numerous suite, Starting in 
the iol of tie- morning, he would halt at noon in some 
shady tpot he ad** a stream whom his servants, sent, on 
in advance, had pitched his tent and prepared the mid- 
iiay new! * Tim inn i were probably few. and, aeoording 
to Sidontu ■, f ii*-y wne hid; 8 but the aristocratic traveller 
etiuhl -.I.uly arrange, iu a nile, to hreak his journey at 
tughUaU at. the house uf some friend. The imagined 
rout** of the bt ihop'i poem i from Auvergne to Nitrltotme," 
following i wavedm; line of country scats, probably 
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represents many a tour of visits made liv the author. 
On one of these excursions Sidonius found himself mice 
in the neighbourhood of the two grout villas of Voroungug 
and Prusianum on the banks of the tiardun, near Mimas. 
Their owners, Tonantius Ferreolus and A pul!hums, were 
among his dearest friends. Thu estates adjoined one 
another at the distance of a short rido. 1 Apnllimuis and 
Perreolus detained their friend for a week, and hud an 
amicable conflict each day for his company. It, wm 
difficult to decide between the attractions of those two 
princely seats. The gardens of A pullmans wore of 
almost fabulous beauty, and might have rivalled the 
most delicious scenes in the world of legend or romance.* 
The gardener’s skill had trained the. foliage into enchant¬ 
ing bowers, where you might dream away the hot hour* 
of noon. On the other hand, tho home of Ferreulus 
offered powerful attractions of a higher kind. 8 It < owner, 
the descendant of the great Kyagrins, and admittedly by 
birth and official rank tin* foremost of <i«IHo nobles, 
combined remarkable political experience with wide’ 
culture. Though now withdrawn from the great world, 
he had borne a splendid part in repelling tin* Him 
invasion. He had earned the reputation of „ 

umane and enlightened prefee,t, and In* was eho n<n to 
represent his province at the famous prosecution of the 
corrupt governor Arvandus/ His library was amply 
stocked with all the litomtur., auli.,,,,, v, 

with the newer I,ter»t,m, „t the Clmreh; „,„t „ ;u 

, 0 “f ,f . th ° 8e senators, described by Ammtums, who 
entered their libraries as seldom as their family vaults. 


1 Bp. ii. 9; Chaix, i 210 $qq t 

2 ii* 9, Aracynthum 
rJysam, ^ eelebrata poetarum uar 
minibus juga, censeaa; Oam, xxm 
54-74 : 

seu fleto pottos specu qutoHdt 
collis margine, qua numns rdtoxum 
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The daily lift* at Prtimanuun as depleted by Sidoniua, 
shown iih tin* charm and also the weakness of aristocratic 
society in the fifth century. 1 Ii is very pleasant, but it 
seems somewhat selfdndulgeut and frivolous. When 
Hidnutu# arrives in the morning some of the guests are 
in the temus-eourt, others are eagerly engaged in a game 
of dice, the more sedate are reading Horace or Varro in 
the library ,* 4 or dismissing the theology of Origem The 
thynner nt eleven oVlock was, w after the senatorial 
fashion,” a short but ample meal; and the guests, as they 
wit over their wine, were amused by the recitation of 
lively tales, The hours of the afternoon were spent on 
horseback or in the bath. The baths of Iferreolus seem 
to have bom* then in the huilderia hands, and the com¬ 
pany eMmnporued a bath by the aide of a rivulet, A 
trench unis dug along the bank and roofer! over with 
hair *Ho! h stretched on a framework of brunches. Heated 
stones wme Hung into the hollow, and a jet of cold water 
turned on the glowing heap; and the bathers, having 
enjoyed I lie vapour for a t ime, braced themselves by a 
plunge in the eo<4 stream, The evening Hosed with a 
hnturioui bamptei, 

In tin i plea sint life one hears little of the women of 
the hme.Hiold, and this silence has been interpreted as a 
sign that they went ignored and had a humhle place in 
the family. Yet it is hardly probable that, in the full 
light of rtirisfissijfv, the position of women was lower 
than it was in the day $ of the pagan Pliny or of the. mum- 
pagan AuctnifH The iHemmes to women in Ktdottsus 
are indeed scant ys but they show that the ideal of female 
virtue and culture was high, lit a letter to a friend 
about to be ui orwdg be points out, by a long series of 
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ancient examples, how women may help to sustain the 
literary ambition of their husbands. In the family of 
Magnus of Narbonne the ladies were both pious and 
accomplished, and Eulalia, a cousin of Sidonius, who was 
married to a son of the house, is described as a very 
Minerva. 1 In the library of Prusianum there were 
shelves stocked with religious literature which are 
intended for the women of the household. 2 In another 
letter Sidonius sends a friend an elegy on the virtues of 
a young matron of Lyons, 3 whose early death was a 
public event, and mourned with every demonstration of 
grief by the whole community. 

There is hardly a trace in the works of Sidonius of 
that looseness of morals with which Salvianus charges 
his contemporaries in that very province to which so 
many of the friends of Sidonius belonged. There is 
indeed one letter/ the tone of which rather startles us in 
a bishop. It refers to the irregular connection of a 
young noble with a slave girl. The mistress is treated 
with loathing and contempt, but the young man is 
absolved rather easily on the score of morals, and com¬ 
mended for having thrown the girl over, and so consulted 
his reputation and fortune. His marriage with a lady of 
noble birth seems, in the eyes of the bishop, to atone 
for his “error.” Such rare glimpses of self-indulgence 
in the members of a rich, idle, and luxurious caste, with 
hardly any public interests, and surrounded by crowds of 
slaves, do not excite much surprise. But the picture of 
abnormal and universal debauchery given by Salvianus 
is absolutely unconfirmed by anything in the pages of 
Sidonius. 


1 Carm. xxiy. 95 : 

hie saepe Eulaliae meae legeris, 
cujus Cecropiae pares Minervae 
mores et rigidi senes et ipse 
quondam purpureus socer timebant. 

2 Up. ii. 9, sic tamen quod qui 

inter matronarum eathedras codices 


erant, stilus his religiosus invenie- 
batur, etc. 

3 lb. ii. 8. 

4 lb. ix. 6; cf. the passage in the 
Uucharisticos, where Paulinus speaks 
of a similar error of his youth in 
the same tone, y. 165. 
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lit the description nf the debauched parasite in 
Sidonius, 1 we have indeed a specimen nf physical and 
moral degradation which excites horror and disgust. If 
tho bishop ever gave his {lock in the cathedral of 
Auvergne a mormon in the same style, it must have had 
a powerful eilbcL It is compost’d with the object of 
warning a voting relative of the horrors of the abyss into 
which his life might plunge* if lie neglected the old rules 
of conduct, Vet in reading the piece, one cannot help 
hading that the literary spirit, the spirit of Juvenal and 
the school rhetoric, has possessed the writer* It is in 
some respects a powerful piece, but the power is that of 
a master of words and phrases, who exults in Ids com¬ 
mand of them* There is no light and shade; the whole 
is black with the smoke of the internal streams , 2 There 
may have been, there probably were, degenerate Homans 
who, In an age of violent and sudden change, lost all 
sense of self respect, all feeling of Homan dignity and 
Christian duty* and who determined to make tin’s bent, in 
a sensual way, of an age of convulsion, to sell their 
compatriot i, to Hat ter their new mailers, and to purchase 
groin pleasure with the wages of their treachery* All 
this in probable, Yet we may well doubt whether, even 
in the mmt di (organised society, such specimens of utter 
moral and physical wreck wen? often semi as the loath¬ 
some wretch whom Sidonhm has described for edification 
and warning. The love of word ‘painting is too evident; 
the strain and staring contrast of verbal antithesis are too 
marked to give one confidence m the fidelity of the 
portrait, The body, deformed m every line and feature 
by vice, bloated with luxury, and enervated by excess, 
is described with disgusting and exaggerated emphasis 
us the fit dwelling of a fouler and uglier soul* 'Hie 

1 Hi4, ty, iti, IS. Uoei , . , Ii.'Cm iu pilltk yoluti 
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whispered slander, the gross innuendo, the ulU'etatum of 
vivacity without wit, of importance without dignity, the 
hungry eagerness for a hospitable invitation, combined 
with feigned shyness in accepting, tin' gross and bestial in¬ 
dulgence, the ravenous throat and the venomous tongue__ 

all this, with many traits we have, suppressed, is a picture 
which we may hope had few counterparts in real life. 

Such characters rarely meet us in the pages of 
Sidonius. His world was probably quite its Christian in 
sentiment and conduct as our own. It inherited also, as 
a social and literary tradition, a profound veneration for 
the virtues of the old Roman character. It was, above 
all, a society dominated by pride, reaper,t for rhtas-fmdiug, 
and imperious good taste. If to the pride and fastidi¬ 
ousness of the polished noble you add the restraints of a 
collective Christian sentiment, you have a .serial tone 
which is not likely in general to he prone to gross 
indulgence. There is no trace of lubricity on the walls 
of the mansions, or in the entertainments described in 
these letters. 1 Like the guests in the HutunvtU<i of 
Macrobius, 2 Sidonius congratulates his generation on being 
more decent than their ancestors. No wanton fre umes, 
no suggestive dances and songs, would hr tulerided. The 
friends of Sidonius, Kerreolus, Ktulieius, (.‘on-tentum, 
Lamprxdius, Apolhnaris, and a host of others, seem to be, 
on the whole, as regards private virtue, perfectly regular 
and unexceptionable in their lives. It is puuibh- that, 
class feeling or the reticence <<f good nature, or good but** 
may have led Sidonius sometimes to oast a veil over the 
faults ot the dear and pleasant friends of his youth. Yet 
one cannot help having the impression that hi i silence 
about evil is due to its absence, at least, in any gnats 
form, among the people with whom ho .Manriato I, 
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The real canker at the root of that society was not 
gross vita\ but (‘lass-pride, want of public spirit, absorp¬ 
tion in the vanities of a sterile culture, cultivated 
selfishness, It is diilleuli for a modem man to conceive 
the bounded view of society taken by people like Sym- 
maehus and Hubmius, the cold, stately self-content, the 
absence of sympathy for the masses lying outside the 
charmed circle of senatorial rank, the placid faith in the 
permanence of privilege and wealth, the apparent inability 
to imagine, even in the presence of tremendous forces of 
disruption, that society should ever cease to move along 
the ancient linen, The bureaucratic system of govern¬ 
ment stitbsl all interest in public affairs in the natural 
governing class. Masters of vast, domains, yet excluded, 
as an order, from real political power, the great mass of 
the senatorial elans were condemned to a sterile life of 
fantastic, luxury, literary trifling, or sullen reserve. They 
had little care for any but their own caste and family, 
as the representatives of Urueeo* Homan cultured With 
what was regarded us a laudable ambition to add to the 
11 honours M of the family, and a strenuous devotion to 
the study and imitation of the great authors, there 
sernned to the stately noble no reason why the calm 
mtmmmxm senatorial life should not go on for ever* 
The aim of all true Homans was to reproduce in succes¬ 
sive generations the forms and ideas of the great past, 
undisturbed by any hope or ambition of ever excelling it 
To such a condition of death like repose or immobility 
had tlw imperial system reduced the. most intelligent 
class in the Homan world. Faith in Rome had killed all 
faith in a wider future for humanity* Society had been 
elaborately and deliberately stereotyped* As a rule, 
whatever a maids energy or ambition, ho was doomed to 

* % via, C, mm jum turn quuuftw f Uemiynf* mdum «rtt 
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work out his life on the precise lines which his ancestors 
had followed. All ideas of improvement were nipped in 
the bud, blasted by the stifling atmosphere of a despotism 
which, with. whatever good intentions, received no 
guidance or inspiration from the thoughts or needs of 
the masses, and spent all its strength in maintaining 
unchanged the lines of an ancient system, instead of 
finding openings for fresh development. The same 
immobility reigned in the education of the privileged 
class. They felt no material need to stimulate invention 
and practical energy, and their academic training only 
eepened and intensified the deadening conservatism of 
unassailable wealth and rank. Their training was 
exclusively literary; its sole object was to make masters 
of phrase, rhetoricians, skilled and successful imitators of 
the great masters of the literary art. Mere style, apart 
from real knowledge or ideas, was its great aim. It 
persistently kept before the pupil’s gaze the mythological 
fancies and literary finesse of the great ages. As the 
material force of the Empire slowly waned, the loftier 
spirits clung all the more tenaciously to the literary 
tentage from the past of Greece and Borne, as to a 
standard of unapproachable perfection. There was no 
cmiosity, no love of scientific inquiry, no hope of further 
advance AH that was best in the possible achievements 
o the human sprnt lay behind, steeped in the golden 
haze of a heroic age. In front stretched a gray flat nro- 

SDeCt of OnltiTra-harl Tl* 1 ni * 



: r 01 tne scnooi tradition was as stifling and 

fatal to Progress-as the bureaucratic despotism of Diocletian 
In the time of Ausonius we have caught some glimpses 
the ascetic and the intellectual side of the Christian 
file m Gaul, revealing a spiritual movement in striking 
contrast to the polished worldly society of the senatorial 
order, m which class-pride had taken the place of high 
public apart, a%d a dilettante culture had frozen the 
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springs of moral enthusiasm ami energy. The majority 
of this class, two generations after Anaonius was in his 
grave, reaembleil him rather thnu S. Paul inns. Yet here 
ami there in the letters of Hidonius wo meet with a man 
who remained in the world, yet was not of it, who, with¬ 
out acting literally on the command to forsake all things 
for Christ,, strove to live in the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The character of one of these hidden saints, 1 
a certain Vectius, might have been drawn by the author 
of the *s Whtm ( 'all. He was a man of illustrious rank 
ami great fortune, hut he had learnt the secret of “ using 
the world as not abusing it.” Ho has all the spirit of 
an anehoret under the soldier’s cloak, and regards his 
position as a trust rather than a property. 3 The spirit of 
their master had spread among his serfs and clients. They 
are as obedient and dutiful as he is gentle and considerate. 
He has still all the tastes of the noble of his time; ho 
wears the proper dress of his rank; he has a pride in 
horse and falcon and hound, and the stately serenity of 
wealth. He maintains a severe but element dignity. 
He joins the hunt, hut he does not eat the game. His 
hours are often spent in reading the Scriptures ami chant¬ 
ing the Psalms. An only daughter, whom he tends with 
a mother’s tenderness, consoles him in his widowhood. 
Sidouius adds that, with all deference to his own order, 
if he could find such gruc.es in his friends, he would prefer 
the priestly character to the priest. Hidonius, although 
he did not withhold his admiration from the monastic, 
life, and wrote an elegy on Abraham, 8 the hlaste.ru solitary 
who settled in Auvergne, was, after all, one of that class 
of prelates who, having been trained in worldly society, 
believed in a (’Uristiunity which kept in touch with the 
world, to renovate it and to govern it. 
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Apollinaris Sidonius had reached his forty ..^eond 
year 1 when, by the popular voice, he was called to under¬ 
take the episcopal oversight of the diocese of Auvergne,* 
He had been till then the most typical representative of 
the aristocratic caste, Christian iu profession, hut pagan 
in sentiment and training. Ho had considered it Ids 
mission to deepen the pride of lank and the pride of 
culture. He became suddenly one of the most devoted 
pastors and spiritual governors, sharing the dangers and 
miseries of his flock in the Visigothio invasion, imprisoned 
by Euric for his devotion, passionately lamented by his 
people after his death. There is no record of the eiivum- 
stances of this great change.* Yet the contrast bet ween 
the life of the worldly aristocrat and the, < ’hristitm bishop 
is very marked. We have seen the pictures of daily life 
at the great- senator’s country seat Far different was 
the life of the chiefs of the Church. 4 The bithop lived 
in the chief town of his diocese, with doors always open. 
In the early morning hours he received all comers, heard 
complaints, composed differences, performed many of the 
duties of a civil magistrate. 8 He celebrated Mu u, preached 
and taught the people in church. He had important 
functions in connection with the municipal council. If 
his episcopal seat lay near the court of a (ierman prince, 
the bishop had the task of conciliating the new barbarian 
power, 8 and of maintaining good relations Itetwoen it and 
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tiie Gallo* Roman population. Hu had to superintend the 
cultivation tif tlio lands of his moo, and sometimes he even 
worked on them with his own hands* The narrow space 
loft by them? active occupations would, if ha were a 
scholar and a thinker* be devoted to the theological or 
philosophical discussions of the time, and he might, in that 
age of controversy, have to define his position in some 
treatise on free-will ami grace, or on the nature of the 
soul 1 The retd lender of the municipal community in 
the fifth century, alike in temporal and in spiritual things, 
was often the great (lumdimam The power of the sena¬ 
torial class, with all their broad lands and culture, did 
not extend usually beyond the serfs of their estates. 

There were two distinct classes of bishops in the Gallic 
Ghurch of the fifth century, the monastic and the aristo¬ 
cratic, and the special qualities of both were needed 
by the circumstances of the time. The monasteries of 
Southern Gaul were not only devoted to an ascetic 
religious life, hut to learning and theological inquiry. 
They were the real centres of the intellectual movements 
of the age; and the great house of hcrins* 4 had a special 
fame not only for its sanctity hut for its dialectic. Its 
atmosphere rooms to have been favourable to freedom 
of thought on the great questions which then agitated 
Western <’brislendum, It was the home of a Pelagian 
or sembPelagmu school of thought which long repelled 
the extreme Augustiniun views on the relation of Divine 
grace to human will, And it gave many eminent prelates 
to the Gallic church, Kaiutus u of Uiez t Lupus 4 of Troyes, 
Kuchoriusof Lyons, ami Hilary tt of Arles, 
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But the aristocratic bishop was perhaps even more 
needed at that time of social and political disorganisation. 
He was often very imperfectly equipped with theological 
learning. But he had other qualifications which the 
people of a diocese in the path of the invaders might 
naturally consider more valuable. Mo had wealth for 
sacred or charitable objects, to build or renovate churches, 1 
to redeem the captive among the barbarians, to relieve 
the miseries of the lower classes who were suffering from 
the disorder and insecurity caused by tlio invasions. He 
had also the authority derived from rank, and the social 


tact which made him able to defend las flock against the 
violence of the German chiefs, or the nob leas dreaded 
oppression of the Roman ofliciala. Sometimes a high- 
minded aristocrat might accept the office from a sense of 
duty to the population among whom ho lived. Some- 
times it was forced upon him by their clamour. 11 Hut 
the correspondence of Sidonius leaves no doubt that the 
episcopal chair was often an object of umhitiou and 
intrigue of the lowest kind. At an election to the vat-ant 
see of Ch&lon in 470, there wore three candidates sup. 
ported by rival factions. 8 One was a man of no char¬ 
acter, but of ancient lineage. Another wan an Apieiux 
who had bought the support of a parly by the skill of 
is c°°k. A third had promised his mipporfcmvi, in cmn 
election, their reward out of the estates of the sen. 
Although the election of a bishop in those days wait still 
m theory by the popular voice, the presiding bishops of 
e province exercised a preponderant influence; and in 
is ease, to the confusion of the rival partimun, i'aliens 
thl h r e P lscop colleagues braved all clamour, and laid 
their hands on the Archdeacon John, a modmit man, who 
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had no support, except from Inn own blameless character. 
At allot,her election* to the hoc of Bonrges, Hidonius himself 
presided 1 Ho found a great number of rival candidates* 

among whose claims the people were hopelessly divided, 
and one of whom had actually used bribery to gain sup¬ 
port At their request he undertook to nominate a 
person for the, snored office, and he justified his choice in 
a harangue which is a very valuable relic of the times, 
Sidonins, putting aside all the popular candidates, gave 
his voice for a certain Simplicius, who was not then in 
Holy Orders, hut a soldier, and a man of great official 
rank and wealth, whose character was highly respected, 
mid who had proved his devotion by munificence in the 
cause of the Glturelt/ 1 The nominee of Hidonius was 
accepted apparently without a murmur. 

The aristocratic bishop may not have been a learned 
theologian, hut he often showed himself the man for the 
times, by great qualities of leadership and by princely 
generosity. Hid*mins himself, as bishop of Auvergne, 
more than atoned by his courage and devotion for the 
literary vanity and frivolity of his early life. The Gothic 
power had closed round Ids native district, which proudly 
maintained a hopeless resisttmea* KcdioiuB, a son of 
Avitus, and brother-in-law of the bishop, raised and 
equipped uu armed force at his own expense, and per¬ 
formed prodigies of valour against the Goths, But the 
attacks were renewed again and again. The walls of the city 
of Auvergne were crumbling, and famine was threatening 
the defenders,* While Mediums headed the sorties against 
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the enemy, Sidonius by his high spirit ami his olmjuomai 
sustained and animated the courage of his flock. As a 
Catholic, no doubt he -was fighting to ward off the en¬ 
croachments of intolerant Arianism. 1 But the indignant 
tone in which he upbraids the bishop who finally sur¬ 
rendered the liberties of Auvergne to Kuric, reveals the 
passionate patriotism of the Celt and the pride, of the 
Koman noble. 2 His generosity was equal to his courage. 
Gregory of Tours had heard a tale of the good bishop 
selling his silver plate to relieve the necessities of his 
flock. 8 Another bishop, Patiens of Lyons, was famous in 
his time throughout all Gaul for his princely liberality. 
When the crops in his diocese had been burnt up in the 
ravages of the Goths, 4 he sent supplies, at his own cost, 
among the famishing population. IIis waggons, laden' 
with gram, crowded all the roads, ami his barges ww ,. 
seen everywhere along the SatSne and the Rhone. 8 Arles 
and Eiez, Avignon and Orange, Yiviors and Valence, were 
supported by his bounty. Ho was also, like i'erpef .ms of 
Tours, a great church builder and restorer. 8 Sidonius has 
celebrated the splendour of marbles and gold which he 
lavished on his new basilica at Lyons. 7 
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suul power 4 .r leadership. The pulpit in the fifth century 
wuh a great hove, and the great prelates were generally 
great preachers. Not the least celebrated orator of hia 
time was S. Komi, the apostle of the. Franks, whoso stylo 
Stdonius praties in language of ingenious ami alliterative 
exaggeration, and whose declamations went eagerly read 
anti transcribed in Auvergne. 1 The. rhetoric of the great 
bishop of Kheiuts is known to us only by the words of 
his famous appeal to Clovis at his baptism/ 1 A similar 
fate, has Million the writings of Kuphronhw of Autun, 
who had a great reputation for theological learning, and 
was tho author of a memoir on tho prodigies of tho 
terrible year of Attala's invasion. 11 No prelate of that age 
rendered mor** various and splendid service than Lupus 
of Trove i, 4 in Im episcopate extending over half a century. 
He ro !.< to 1 m* ub!tot of I,erius in his early manhood. In 
the first, years of his episcopate he accompanied K. Ger¬ 
maine! on a mission against the Pelagian heresy in 
p,drain/’ It Mtii believed that hi.-t sanctity «iud dignity 
had saved Troyes from the fury of Attila. lie was also 
a student with a fine library, ami Sidonius had a great, 
respect for his literary judgment. His eloquence seemed 
to hit euutemporarit't to recall the golden age of Gallic 
rhetoric," Fan ;tus of Hies! was the greatest and tho most 
daring thinker among the Churchmen of his time. Like 
J'ehtgini, he was a native of Britain. 7 From his early 
youth he was devoted to the study of philosophy, nor 
did lie abandon if when lie became a monk of Lorius. 
After being head of that community, he succeeded 
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Maximus, his predecessor in the abbacy at Wrins as 
bishop of Eiez. He was a man of the most saintly life, 
and in his days of fame and power he never relaxed t he 
abstinence and austerity of the monastic discipline. 1 His 
sermon, at the consecration of the new basilica at hymns, 
carried away his audience. Yet he was the great heretic 
of the day, and the recognised leader of the powerful 
semi-Pelagian school in Southern Gaul. His work <m 
Free Grace was assailed with ferocious clamour, and wits 
condemned by Pope Gelasius. 2 But his aberrations f rom 
the strict line of orthodoxy were even more serious. He 
maintained, in a work published anonymously, 3 that tin* 
soul was a corporeal substance, and that to attribute tin 
immaterial nature to it was to invest it with a quality 
which belongs only to God. This heresy was indeed not 
a novelty It had been expounded by Terlullian ■* it 
had found support from S. Jerome 6 and ('assiau,' 1 and it 
seemed to S. Augustine to demand a serums ami elaborate 
refutation. The treatise of Faustus drew forth a rtmlv 
from Mamertus Clandianus, which, in i*s subtlety and 
formal elaboration of proof, has the tone and atmosphere 
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letters that- he regarded FauntuH with any hading but that 
of the greatest esteem and alTecttoin It must bo mud to 
the honour of Sidoniuu, that ho chose anti loved his 
friends for their character, quite apart from their opinions ; 
anti ho seems to have hud an impartial regard for both 
the combatants in thin contiweTay, 

The great value of Shhmiua in the historical student 
is that he m ho broad and tolerant, and that hk charity 
embraces mo many men of various character and ideals. 
He ban even a good word for the flows, m men and apart 
from their faith * 1 Ilk own associations would naturally 
incline him to admire the prince bishop, with noble 
ancestry and a taste for letters. But lie has a profound 
reverence tor the ascetic fervour of those who withdrew 
from the world in the monastic lifts or to the greater 
tonehmvw of tin* hermitage in the forest. 11c had visited 
Fans! us at 1 otitis/ and seen with admiration the spirit 
and dkeipliue of that great society. In one of his poems 
he c*dobrat4M that [oust «»f the Mediterranean, as wo may 
call it, wiiHic arid sands had been the home of Ifcmo- 
ratus, Kucher, and Hilary, all great luminaries of the 
Church of Haul in Ids early youth , 1 Ha sends an account 
of an rpi copal election to Hommdus/ who had retired to 
one of the monasteries in the dura, In another latter 
he acknowledge* the affectionate sympathy of an abbot 
named < ’hariohaudim/ and Honda him a cowl to protect 
him against the chills of the midnight service. CJIoso to 
lain own epi ampul town of Auvergne, a solitary from the 
Ks it had settled in a hermitage/ Ho had miHerod per* 
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secution in his native country on the Euphrates ; thence 
he had passed into Egypt, and lived among the hermits 
of the Thebaid. He was a man of superhuman sanctity, 
and men believed that he had superhuman powers, lie 
could put demons to flight, give sight to the blind, heal 
marvellously inveterate disease. His powerful person- 
ality drew others like-minded to him. A monastery was 
built which became the centre of high religious feeling in 
Auvergne. Thither came the bishop for calm and medi¬ 
tation in the tempest of the Gothic invasion. When 
Auvergne had yielded to the Goth, thither came Etude's 
governor, the Count Victorius, and on high festivals the 
monastery offered its modest hospitality to the great 
nobles and officials of the district. 1 But the good al.bot 
was at length worn out with care and austerity, and when 
he was on his dying bed, Victorius the .governor bent 
over him weeping, to close his eyes. IBs bishop wrote 
his elegy, in which, through all the pedantry, we catch 
the tones of a real reverence and affection for a saintlv 
life. ' J 


This is not a history of the religious life of the time. 
Our main theme is rather the manners and tone of the 
caste who thought far more of Virgil ami .Statius than of 
S. John or S. PauL Yet it would ho a very maimed and 
misleading view of the age of Sidoniua which routined 
itself to the gay country-house life of Avitaeurn or Pro d- 
anum, and ignored the great spiritual movements, the 
fearless quest of truth, the world-forgetting piety, which, 
when society seemed sinking into the abyss, were the 
promise of a new and better time. In Sidonimi the old 
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ended his life m a devoted Christian pastor who still 
clung to the great; traditions of ancient .Rome, but had 
learned to believe in the grander mission of the Christian 

Church. 

trivia,Hum kirbiuismomm ruhighw nobilium Homumum purpura® pai 

viwlkavi'ritw* cam brevi aboUtum inournm vulgi dwokrabniitur* 
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THE FAILURE OF ADMINISTRATION, AND 
THE RUIN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, 
AS REVEALED BY THE THEODOSIAN 
CODE 




OHAPIEB I 


TUB DISORGANISATION* OP THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

We have hitherto been occupied with the condition of 
Homan society in the West as it is revealed to us in its 

literary remains. But Symmaehus, Ausonius, Sidonius 
and their class throw little light on the condition of 
other classes than their own, or on the deep-seated and 
inveterate diseases which for generations had been umlor- 
mining the strength of the imperial system. The general 
tendency of modern inquiry has been to discover in tin 1 , 
fall of that august and magnificent organisation, not a 
cataclysm, precipitated by the impact of barbarous forces, 
but a process slowly prepared and evolved by internal 
and economic causes. It is probable that the barbarian 
invasions of the fifth century were not more formidable 
than those of the third, which were*, triumphantly re¬ 
pelled by the Illyrian Caesars, or than those of the 
fourth, which were rolled back by tin*, genius of Julian 
and the ferocious energy of Valentinian. The question 
why the invasions of the fifth century succeeded, while 
the earlier failed, is best answered by an appeal to the 
Imperial Code. In the. voluminous enactments issued 
from Constantine to Majorian, the student has before 
him a melancholy diagnosis of the maladies which, by a 
slow and inevitable process of decay, were exhausting 
the strength of Roman society. He will see municipal 
liberty and self-government <lying out, the upper class 
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cut off from the masses by sharp distinctions of wealth 
and privilege, yet forbidden to bear arms , 1 and deprived 
of all practical interest in public affairs. lie will Hud 
that not only has an Oriental monarchy taken thti place 
of the prineipate of Augustus, but that an .almost 
Oriental system of caste has made every social j»radu 
and every occupation practically hereditary, from the 
senator to the waterman on the Tiber, or the aentiut'l at 
a frontier post; and that human nature is having its 
revenge in wholesale flight from a cruel servitude and 
the chaos of administration. It will bo seen that in a 
society in which poverty is almost branded with infamy , 3 
poverty is steadily increasing and wealth becoming more 
insolent and aggressive; that the disinherited, in tin* fno 


of an omnipotent government, are tarrying brigandage 
even up to the gates of .Rome; that parents are sad ling 
their children into slavery; that public buildings ure 
falling into decay; that the service on the great, post 
roads is becoming disorganised. At a time, when mmry 
frontier was threatened, it will be found that, the frontier 
posts are being abandoned, that there is whole, talc <hvn*r- 
tion from the ranks of the army ; while in the tailuro of 
free recruits, the slaves have to be called to arum. Hut 
the unscientific and inefficient financial system will 
chiefly attract the notice of the historical intpnrer. Tim 
collection of imposts in kind opened the door to every 
species of corruption. Still more fatal to pure adminis- 
tration was the system which left to the municipal Hme. 
the assessment and collection of the revenue i n thoir 
district. That doomed order are at nmw limit'M ;m thv 
womt oppressors, and invested with the melancholy »i„ rv 
of being the martyrs of a ruinous system of timmm.j 1 
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Their lingering fate, recorded in 192 edicts, 1 a tragedy 
prolonged through more than five generations, is one of 
the most curious examples of obstinate and purblind 
legislation, contending hopelessly with inexorable laws of 
society and human nature. In that contest the middle 
or bourgeois class was almost extinguished, Roman 
financial administration was paralysed, and at its close 
the real vie,tors and survivors were the great landholders, 
surrounded by their serfs and dependants. A volume 
might he written on the corruption and cruel oppression 
of the officials of the treasury, servile to the great, 
tyrannical to the poor, and calmly defying all the 
menaces of the emperor in their unchecked career of 
rapacity. The last and deepest impression which the in¬ 
quirer will carry with him, as he rises from a study of the 
Theodosian Code, is that fraud and greed are everywhere 
triumphant, that the rich are growing richer and more 
powerful, while the poor are 1 Humming poorer and more 
helpless, and that tin*, imperial government, inspired with 
the best intentions, has lost all control of the vast machine. 
Yet amid all the perverse errors of legislation and the 
hopeless corruption of the financial service, tin*, candid 
reader of the Code cannot help feeling that the central 
authority was keenly alive to its duties, and almost 
overwhelmed by its responsibilities, ft is a superficial 
view of the, time which dwells on the weakness of a 
Honoriufl, a Valentmian, or an Anthemius. The 
Kmperot was, indeed, in theory omnipotent; hut as a 
matter of fact he had to depend on his officials, both to 
advise his decisions and to (tarry them out. Ho was 
assisted by a council of experienced men of high official 
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rank , 1 some of whom had probably governed groat 
provinces, and who knew the Roman world, if any men 
did. Moreover, it is plain, from the very wording of 
many of the rescripts , 3 that they wore suggested by the 
prefect or governor to whom they are addressed * and 
one can hardly be wrong in believing Mud, in many of 
these last efforts of Roman statesmanship, so sympathetic, 
so strangely rhetorical, so full at times of honest indigna- 
tion, we may have the report of a, conscientious governor 
returned to him in the imperative form of an edict. 


The minute and circumstantial description of oppression 
and wrong could hardly have come from any one who 
had not heard the tale from the sufferers themselves,” 
Occasionally, though too seldom it is to ho feared, such 
complaints came directly to the ears of the Kmperor, The 
mass of legislation for the relief of the province of Africa 
in the reign of Honorius was the result of at least two 
deputations commissioned to represent itn ; 1 

and so determined was the Kmperor to remedy the 
abuses complained of, that he appointed two of the* mud, 
experienced and illustrious ex-prefects with full powers 
to deal with the disorders of the province , 8 

The Roman, world had for ages regarded the Kmperor 
as an earthly Providence ; 8 and to the end such warn the 
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conception of their office which was entertained even by 
the weakest emperors. Valentinian III. proclaims that it is 
Ms business to “ provide for the peace and tranquillity 
of the provinces' 1 * 3 ; 1 Anthemius says that he is called 
“ to face the storms of overwhelming calamities.” 2 “ It 

is our care/ 3 says the Emperor Martian, 8 “ to provide for 
the welfare of the human race. 33 Yet there are in the later 
edicts many signs of conscious weakness. Their tone is 
frequently argumentative and rhetorical There is an 
absence of the trenchant brevity with which Constantine 
or the elder Valentinian were wont to declare their will. 
It is singular to find an edict against Jews, Samaritans, 
and pagans opening with an argument for the being of a 
God. 4 Elsewhere we meet with philosophical reflections 
on the innate criminal tendencies of human nature, 5 the 
hopeless selfishness of the rich, 6 or on the functions 
of government The Emperor Majorian in one law 
describes, with great vividness and passionate force, 
as if for posterity, the crushing weight of taxation 
and the hopeless position of the farmer. 7 Many 
of these edicts betray the style of the school, rhetor¬ 
ician, and yet there*, is in many of them the ring 
of genuine sympathy for misery, which the imperial 
author more than half confesses that he is impotent 
to relieve. It is impossible to road some of these laws 
in which the Emperor describes “ the agitations and 
anxieties of his serene mind/ 3 8 without a. feeling that 
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he is probably the man most to lit* pitied in the 
Empire. 

Of all departments of administration, probably none 
caused the Emperor greater anxiety than that concerned 
■with the food-supplies of the capital To provide corn, 
port, wine, and oil for the populace laid for ayes 
one of the first tasks of the government. 1 How danger¬ 
ous any failure in this department might bo to flu* p.. SM , 
of the city, and the safety of tho upper classes, we can 
see clearly in the letters of Symmaehits. 3 While the 
Goths were marching through Samnium and limit bum 
or Gildo or Heraclian were stopping tho corn fleets, or 
the Van'dals were occupying tho ports of Africa, the 
government had to provide for the daily subsittenee of a 
great population. An army of public servant ( irtem- 
porated in hereditary guilds, Havtcularti, Eistores. Siiurti, 
Pecnarn, were charged with tho duty of bringing up’ 
supplies and preparing them for consumption. 0 It j,j 
evident, from the legislation of Honorius* that the stress 
on this department was very severe in flu* eurlv part of 
his reign, owing to the troubles of tho Oildonie, revolt hi 
Africa, and again from the famine of 410. lint, the 
difficulty reappears more than once in the laws of 
subsequent years.* One of the hardest tusks of the 
government was to prevent the memlmrs of these guilds 
rom deserting or evading their hereditary obligations, 
is well known that the tendency of the later Empire 
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was to stereotype society, by compelling men to follow 
the occupation of their fathers, and preventing a free 
circulation among different callings and grades of life. 
The man who brought the grain of Africa to the public 
stores at. Ostia, the baker who made it into loaves 
for distribution, the butchers who brought pigs from 
Samnium, Lueania, or Bruttium, the purveyors of wine 
and oil, the men who fed the furnaces of the public 
baths, were bound to their callings from one. generation 
to another . 1 It was the principle of rural serfdom 
applied to social functions. Every avenue of escape was 
(dosed. A man was bound to his calling not only by his 
father’s but by his mother’s condition? Men were not 
permitted to marry out of their guild? If the daughter 
of one of the baker caste married a man not belonging to 
it, her husband was bound to her father’s calling? Not 
even a dispensation obtained by some means from the 
imperial chancery? not even the power of the Church 6 
ctouId avail to break the chain of servitude. The cor™ 
poruti, it is true, had certain privileges? exemptions, and 
allowances, and the heads of some of tin*, guilds might bo 
raised to the rank of “ Count? But their property, like 
their persons, was at the mercy of the State? If they 
parted with an estate, it remained liable for the service 
with which the vendor was charged. 

To maintain such a system, and to counteract the 
endless attempts at evasion ami corruption to which its 
galling restraints gave rise, required constant vigilance, 
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which was as constantly defeated. The navieulurii s«*«un 
to have exceeded the very liberal allowance of t,im< • for 
their voyage, which was, under special ciroumsfcatHWs, 
extended to two years. 1 While the city was <>u the 
verge of famine, or when supplies were intently noetkid 
for the army in Gaul, the captains often lingered in port 
on any pretext, 2 or made circuitous voyages in pursuit, of 
their own profit. 8 And the government was oldi^d to 
order greater despatch, and to prohibit, the practice <if 
private trading in which captains engaged, to tho di.M- 
organisation of the service. Sometimes the captains 
entered their ships under another name, probably that of 
some person of influence, in order to escape their respon¬ 
sibilities. 4 The functionaries, whose duty it was to 
expedite transport, were bribed to wink at malversat.ttm 
or neglect. Estates liable for tho function were with¬ 
drawn from it by fraudulent sales. 8 In the year 
the guild of navieularii had been so reduced in number* 
by the desertion of its members to other callings Unit 
the Emperor was obliged to order the restoration'of all 
persons ana estates to the function from which the v 
ad been withdrawn. Another edict of 45b orders tiu* 
retam to then-rarioas guilds ol all Jmv „ 

or twV Tr P T r <Me5 ’ *" «"<-«■ ‘I.miy 
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of all ranks, which had taken place during the invasion 
of Alarie, and of which we have such vivid accounts from 
S. Jerome and Iiutilius Namatianus. 1 

The effects of the Gothic invasion of Italy in the 
early years of the fifth century have left many deep 
traces on the Code. We can almost hear the distant 
sound of the advancing hordes in some of the enactments 
issued during the years of Stilicho’s ascendency. There 
^are laws relating to every part of the xpilitary system, 
ami every part is revealing weaknesses. During the 
period of the later Empire, landed proprietors had to 
furnish recruits in proportion to the size of their estates. 2 
These must have been drawn from the class of coloni, 
since the strictly servile class was excluded from the 
Roman army. 2 The Code in these years shows that 
recruits were urgently needed, not even the Emperor's 
own estates being exempted from the levy. 4 Yet we 
know that, at the. time of the Gildonie war, the senators 
exerted their whole strength as a hotly to resist the cm 11 
of the Emperor.* 1 And the result of their efforts is seen 
in the enactments of which gave them the option 
of paying twenty-five solidi for each recruit for whom 
tiny were liable.* 1 The exclusion of senators from the 
army, and the prohibition of ordinary citizens to carry 
arms, had produced their inevitable result. The military 
spirit hud almost died out among Romans. The army 
was swelled hv corps of barbarian mercenaries, and the 
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highest military commands were held by (Jcrmutts. 
Ever since the third century the military profession had 
been declining in the public esteem. 1 Recruits were 
branded on entering the service, as if they wore slaves in 
an ergastulum. 2 The aversion to military service appears 
to have been growing. Towards the end of the fourth 
century the practice of self-mutilation to escape, service 
had become so common that it had to ho checked bv rim 


most cruel punishments. 3 In the years between * ;5!M* 
and, 412, Honorius issued nine edicts on desertion and 
the concealment of deserters. 4 The crime seems to have 


prevailed in all parts of the Empire, hut to have boon 
specially rampant in Gaul and Africa Tin* agent.*; »( 
great proprietors and the smaller fanners were evident Iv 
glad, even in the face of very severe penalties, to shelter 
the absconding soldier on their estates for the .sake of 
his labour. 6 Honorius does not, like his predecessor* 
in 382, threaten to burn the offender alive.® But the 
mcreasmg emphasis of his laws, together with the o,e. m . 
ised search which he instituted, indicates the magnitude 
^d mveteracy of the evil* Apparently proprietor, or 
then agents were not deterred even by the damrnr of 
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Empire iorts and castles had for centuries been erected, 
which were garrisoned by troops called bwrgarii , 1 who, 
like the guilds of the capital, were held in a species of 
hereditary servitude. Towards the end of the fourth 
century these frontier sentinels, especially inn Gaul and 
Spain where their services were soon to be urgently 
needed, began to melt away. It is difficult to discover 
the influences which led to their dispersion. But in the 
year 409 an enactment of Theodosius and Honorius 
discloses in a startling way the denuded state of the 
frontier. 3 

In ordinary times slaves, along with tavern keepers, 
cooks, bakers, and persons following certain infamous 
callings, were excluded from the army. 8 It must have 
been a dire extremity which forced the Emperor, contra 
hostiln impetus, to call the slaves to arms by the offer of 
a bounty and the promise of emancipation. 4 In the 
same year the free provincials everywhere are appealed 
to, by their pride in liberty and love of country, to take 
arms. 8 It, was the year in which Badagaisus with his 
Gothic army of 200,000 men swept down from the 
Alps on Lombardy and Tuscany. Only once before, bird 
liome been driven to put, arms in the. hands of her 
slaves, to repel the advance of Hannibal after the battle 
of Gunnae,* The urgency of the crisis is also seen in a 
law of 40*1, peremptorily requiring all possessor® to 
contribute their slum) to the preparation and transport of 
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supplies for the army, under a penalty of four tiling the 
amount due by them, without any exemption even for 
the Emperor’s own estates. 1 

At a time when the rapid movement of tnuijw SUH I 
government officials was a matter of the first import .-moo, 
the great roads and the posting service seem to have' 
been getting into a bad state. 2 There are more than 
ten edicts of Honorius on this subject from . ;l j n 
another passage of the Code the Emj*eror says that tins 
ruinous condition, into which the highways of the 
Italian prefecture have fallen, demands the esrelirem 
of all classes for their repair/ and he withdraws the 
immunity from this burden which former laws had 
conferred on the officials of "illustrious” rank. Tim 
regulations for the use of the imperial post had received 
close attention from Julian and Theodosius/ A special 

corps of imperial officers called rnrmi were .dm,.. with 

ttie duty of seeing that these rules were not infrijevd* 
But successive edicts show the difficulty of enfrevim, 
them. Honorius had once more to prohibit the aim.,,, of 
the service. Even officers of illustrious mnk had the 
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cross roads is prohibited under a heavy fine. 1 From the 
words of the law of 401, this was evidently becoming a 
grievous abuse, and a heavy burden to the provincials, 
who had to provide additional, horses to meet the strain. 2 
One can well imagine that, in those troubled years, 
persons hurrying to remote districts, to look after their 
private chairs, would by bribes, or by the illegitimate 
influence of rank, obtain from the officials of the post 
facilities of travelling which were fatal to the regularity 
of the government service, and onerous to the provincials. 
At the same, time there are indications that the efficiency 
of the service was declining. An edict of 404 implies 
that there was a failure in the supply of servants and 
officials on the groat roads/ 1 In Gaul and Spain the 
muleteers were being stealthily withdrawn 4 * * or liberated 
by tint higher officials from the function to which they 
were hound." The animals in the public stables were 
not being properly fed, owing to the dishonesty of those 
in charge, 11 <f<irruption bad crept into every grade, of 
the service, and in one, law the heads of the department 
are. ordered to cease from their exactions and e,(inform to 
the. rules of the ancient discipline. 7 8 * The body of civil 
servants styled curiim , as wo have said, had as their 
chief function the superintendence of the posting service 
on the great roads," specially with the object of prevent¬ 
ing the abuse of the privilege of weetio. In addition to 
this, they were, expected to visit remote districts, and 
keep the government, informed of any suspicious move- 
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ments among the population. It is evident tli tf a ptdicu 
of this kind in times of confusion wan open tu dummrmm 
abuse. As a matter of fact these ollteem boeume no venal 
and oppressive that they had to be removed at one stroke 
from the province of Africa in 414. 1 

The withdrawal of the curmL from Ualutatm and the 
adjoining regions in 415 2 throws an interesting light on 
the state of the country and the public service, i hiring 
the stormy years of Alaric's iiumrahmi, numben uf 
people in the districts through which he, pus uu\ were 
driven from their homes. Some Ilcnl to fe?w disturbed 
parts of the province, and put themselves under the pro¬ 
tection of the great proprietors, by whom they went 
often detained in a species of servitude/ 1 Of hen took 
refuge in the islands which dot the upper pent of the 
Adriatic. In the year 410 4 the Emperor TlmndudiH, 
probably in pursuance of a compact with Honoring 
ordered a strict watch to be kept in all the p«*rm of 
Dalmatia, to prevent any person nut provided iuiJi 
letters from the Koman government from enferin?* hh 
dominions. This measure was taken e<cpru;dy u n 
account of the usurpations of Attain.! mnt (?on:itaidimv 
and the occupation of the Western provinces by the 
barbarians. 5 To make this embargo ..flbiuai, Hmtnriiw 
distributed curiosi along the various [toinN of mm< 
munication between East and West, and them, 
grossly abused their power by preventing j.,from 
seeking places of greater security, or by ' bnbiw 

for permission to do so. The evil became 
that by an order of 41.5 the curmi were 4 only 

removed from the districts which were ,d ;t g (l ,d wifi, ;t „/h 
dangerous surveillance.® 
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Brigandage had long been a menacing evil in the 
Western world. Even in the middle of the fourth 
century the country districts of Italy had become so 
unsafe that throughout seven provinces the use of 
horses was forbidden, 1 not only to coloni and shepherds, 
but to proprietors, with specified exceptions, and their 
agents. At all times the shepherds of Samnium, 
Pieemun, and Apulia were a wild and lawless race, 2 and 
easily passed into the ranks of the banditti who pillaged 
the remote sheep-farms or infested the high roads leading 
to the capital. And the bailiffs of the great estates 
appear to have been often in league with the brigands, 
whose spoils they shared, and to whom they gave 
facilities for concealment A law of 383 threatens 
them with “(laminae ultriees ” for this crime, 8 In 391 
the right of using arms, which by earlier laws was denied 
to civilians, was granted to all persons against brigands. 4 
In a letter of Symmachus about this time, 5 he tells a 
friend that his usual migration to his country seat in 
Campania was prevented by the prevalence of brigandage, 
in the neighbourhood of Koine. In an edict of 399 0 
flonoriuH refuses the right of using horses, so necessary 
to their occupation, to the shepherds of Valeria and 
Pieenum. The feeling about this temptation of the 
shepherds life is curiously illustrated by a law of 409/ 
which, warns all curiales, plebeians, and possessores 
against sending their sons to he nursed among shepherds. 
The terms of the, edict imply that shepherd and brigand 
had come to be almost synonymous. Hut the bands of 
outlaws were recruited in Italy and (bull from another 


1 (L Tk, k. so, 1 and 2, a. 064. 
Brijiandagfl uxintud in Aquitaine in 
Uni Umo of AuMomim (#/>. iv, 20). 
Of. Hym, ii. 22, wd uium hi tula 
ohI, lafcroomiia Mulnirbanitan. 

y Of. ih, ix, SI, I, «i vnro . , „ 
quinquam mitrii-ndoM pan Ionium 


(iiliofi muoh), Jiofiotatom latronum 
viduhilur conlitnri. 

3 a Tk, k. 29, 2* 

4 lb, it, 14, 2. 

6 Hp, IL 22. 

a Tk, it, 00, 5; Oodofroy 
on lhi:i law. 

7 Ih, ix. 01 , X, 
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class, of whom something has already been said. The 
country districts seem to have been infested by men who 
had deserted from the standards, and who, in hiding from 
the officers of the law, betook themselves to plunder for 
support. Full power to crush those dangerous criminals 
.is given to the provincials in a law of 40.I, 1 which classes 
deserters with lair ones; and the edict, of 40 ft ' l orders 
the Pretorian prefect to inflict capital punishment, on 
fugitive soldiers who have betaken themselves to this Hf« 
of crime. From some later parts of the (lode, which are 
supported by other authorities, there can b« no doubt 
that the barbarian invasions let loose n great mans of 
desperadoes on the countries through which the invaders 


passed. Poor men who had lost everything were almost 
forced to join the gangs of marauders who swept over the 
country. 8 To open a way for such persons to return to 
an orderly life, the Emperor in 416* proclaimed H 
general amnesty for all this class of offences, for which he 
finds an excuse in the overwhelming calamities of this time. 

In general the signs of growing impoverishment 
become more and more frequent, and the tone of the 
later edicts shows how deeply the Homan statesmen 
were impressed by the misery of the lower ekt-mt. A 
terrible famine, which raged throughout Jtnlv in 460 
had actually driven many of the poor to'sell their 
children into slavery. An edict, issued on the 
tion of Aetius,® cancelled all such contracts, on repay. 


0. Th. vii. 18,14, cimefci etenim 
adversus latrones publieos cks«r- 
toresque militia© jus aibi sciant pro 
quiet© communi exercend&e public 
ultxonis indultum. This law in a 
great confession of weakness in the 
government, cf. be. 14, 2. 

2 lb. vii. 18, 15. 

8 Cf. Salv. de Qvb. Dei. y, 8 24 
c. 6; c f. ApolL Sid, % v f. 4 
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ment to tlie purchaser of the price which the parents 
had accepted, with an addition of 20 per cent. The 
plunder of tombs for the sake of the costly marbles they 
contained seems to have become a common offence. 1 The 
edict of Yalentinian III. on this subject is full of old 
Boman sentiment about the dead, and strangely resembles 
in tone that of Julian in which he deals with the same 
crime. 2 Its enormity, and perhaps its frequency, are 
indicated by the heavy penalties which were imposed, 
torture, death, or confiscation, according to the social 
grade of the criminal. Other indications of failing 
resources may be seen in the laws relating to public 
. works and buildings. 8 Already in the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, the Emperor complains of the neglect* which was 
allowing them in many places to fall into decay. The 
authorities are required by Gratian and Theodosius to 
repair ancient buildings before undertaking the erec¬ 
tion of new ones/’ Honorius forbids the alienation, on 
any pretext, of municipal funds which have been long 
allocated to the restoration or decoration of public 
edifices.' 1 In another edict, r the repair of ancient build¬ 
ings, fallen into a ruinous state, is provided for out of 
the income of the public lands. It would appear that 
the municipalities found an increasing difficulty in meet¬ 
ing such expenditure. The appropriation by private 
persons of public spaces and edifices is dealt with in 
several laws of the same period. 8 The public officials 
became very lax or corrupt, in permitting the demolition 
of structures which were often interesting from ancient 

obaouninmmam famoin por totam 07/// of Home, L 220. 

It aliant dotiaovinno ooaoto.sqno bomb 9 ‘ d Tk. ix. 17, f>. Thore aro mvm 
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associations or artistic beauty. The Emperor Majorian 
m his too brief reign, exerted himself to cheek this 
vandalism and greed. He denounces, with genuine 
mdignation, the criminal negligence which had long per¬ 
mitted the beauty of the venerable city to be defaced in 
order to provide cheap materials for mean private build¬ 
ings. Any magistrate for the future conniving at an 
infringement of this law is to be punished by a fine of 
fifty pounds of gold, and any subordinate official similarly 
gmlty is to be flogged and have both his hands cut off 
Here and there we get a glimpse of the ruin which the 
confusion of the time brought suddenly on a once pros¬ 
perous class. In the reign of Yalentinian III., among 
the crowds who were driven from their homes in Africa 
by the Vandal invasion, there were many men of rank 
and education who found their way to Italy, and some of 
them applied m their distress for leave to practise as 
advocates in the Italian courts. The Emperor granted 
them request m a rescript repealing the constitution of 
442, which limited the number of those who were 
allowed to plead before the provincial magistrates. 2 The 
later pages of the Code will often suggest similar pictures 
many an obscure tragedy to the imagination of the 
sympathetic student. Famine and invasion took their 
usual tale of victims. But their worst ravages are 
usua iy soon obliterated or repaired by the kindly forces 
of Nature. The overwhelming tragedy of that age was 
the result not of violent and sudden calamities; it was 
prepared by the slow, merciless action of social and 
economic laws and deepened by the perverse energy of 
government and the cupidity and cruelty of the rich and 
ghly-placed. In the following chapter we shall try to 
realise its magnitude and to discover its causes. 7 

.sr*" ’'rss 



CHAPTER II 


MB DECAY OF THE MIDDLE CLASS AND THE 
AGGRANDISEMENT Of THE ARISTOCRACY’ 

The evidence adduced in the previous chapter as to 
the disorganisation of important branches of the public 
service, and the spread of poverty and lawlessness, is 
sufficiently ominous. Such disorders strike the eye at 
once and impress the imagination. Yet grave as they 
are, they are not so serious as other and less patent 
maladies, which had been long eating out the strength of 
Roman society. In this chapter we shall try to discover 
the more deep-seated causes which, far more than the 
violent intrusion of the German invaders, produced the 
collapse of society which is known as the, fall of the 
Empire of the West. A careful study of the Code will 
correct many a popular and antiquated misconception of 
that great event. It will reveal the fact that, long before ^ 
the invasions of the reign of Ho norms, the fabric of 
Roman society ami administration was honeycombed 
by moral and economic vices, which made the belief in 
the eternity of Rome a vain delusion. ^ The municipal 
system, once the great glory of Roman organising power, 
had in the fourth, century laDen^almost into ruin. The 
governing class of the mtmieipaliiies, called mriales, on 
whom the burdens of the Empire had been accumulated, 
were diminishing in number, and in the ability to bear 
an ever-increasing load of obligations. At the same 
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time, the Tipper class were inctvasiu^ Ju wealth aiut 
power, partly from natural, eeoaomir vnnw. partly from 
a determined effort to evade their proper share nf the 
imperiaTimposts,'and to ahsbrF and reduce to dependence 
their unfortunate neighbours. In (his selfish policy they 
were §jded by the tyranny and venality of the officials of 
the \ treasury, whose exactions, chicanery, and corrupt 
favouritism seem to have become more nhamelenH and 
cruel in proportion to tins weakness of their victims and 
the difficulties of the times. v And while the artMtocrafie, 
class were becoming more saltish, and the civil service 

✓ iuore oppressive and corrupt, the central government vva,^ 
growing feebler.v It saw the evils which wore imperilling 
the stability of society, and making provincial administra¬ 
tion a synonym for organised brigandage. Its enact¬ 
ments abound with full and accurate descriptions nf these 
disorders, and fierce threats of punishment again.it the 
criminals. But the endless repetition of commumk 
which were constantly disobeyed, was the surest of 
impotence. The decay of the middle ekt-u, the nggramh 
isement of the aristocracy, and the defiant, tyranny ami 
venality of the tax-gatherer—these are the umimmi farta 
to which almost every page of the later Code Imam 
witness. 


Any one who wishes to understand the meaning of 
the great social catastrophe of tho fifth century moat fix 
his attention on the condition and distribution of lauded 


property, and on the classes who {toMneused it. Vl'lic fruits 
of agricultural industry were at all times the gn at uonre 
of Roman wealth; they were pre-eminently ,<o in tie- 
period with which we are concerned. If, is cunotu to 
notice how small a pare of the Theododan (dk is 
devoted to the subject of trade, ami commerce, „nle« we 
comprehend under that head the law;; relating to the 
many hereditary guilds which, under the surveillance of 
the State, were engaged in the production iiml dtutfiMt’ 
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fclon of commodities. 1 There is indeed a section dealing 
with the special tax on traders (collatio Instralis). But 
th$? commercial class (negotiatores) were, in the fifth 
6entary, probably on a much lower social level than the 
humblest landed proprietor. The ..senatorial order were 
forbidden to engage in trade. 2 The curial.es, who formed 
the governing body of the municipalities, although some 
of their members may have been traders also, 8 were 
essentially a class- of-landed proprietors, whose position in 
the eye of the State “'was fixed by their acreage. 4 If 
fortunes were accumulated in commerce, they have left 
few traces in the pages of the Code. 1 Sidonius, in the 
second half of the fifth century, gives an account of the 
trading venture of a merchant at Narbonne. The man 
has, on the credit of his good character, borrowed a little 
money from his friends without other security, and is 
going to invest it in purchasing some of the cargo of a 
vessel which has come into port. It appears from the 
description that the pursuit was not very profitable nor 
respected. 6 In one of the later edicts we find merchants 
retiring from flu*, greater centres of commerce to remote 
places, with the object of escaping the special tax on 
their calling. It follows either that the impost was very 
heavy, or else that the profits of trade were very small. 
It has often been pointed out that the wars and social 
confusion of the latter part of the third century gave a 
shock to commerce from which it never recovered. 6 In 


1 a 7%. xiv. tit i, (l lik, xiii. 
tit i. doaln with tho npooi&l tux 
(luatnilLs ooUutio) impn.sod on 
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that disastrous time the vast destruction of wealth, the 
interruption of free circulation on the great routes the loss 
of confidence, and the portentous depreciation in the 
currency , 1 must have operated with crushing c fleet on the 
trading class. Nor was the fifth century a period more 
favourable to their pursuits. The invasion of Italy by 
Alaric and Eadagaisus, the invasion of Haul and Spain by 
the Sueves and Yandals, the inroads of the Huns under 
Attila, the raids of Saxon pirates on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and the presence of the Hoots of (honcrie in tin* 
'Mediterranean, must have made tin* trader’s life ouo of 
/great danger and anxiety, an<i probably curtailed the 
' volume of commerce to an enormous extent haw. senti¬ 
ment, the course of events, wen* hostile to the prosperity 
of a great commercial class. The wealth lioth of the 
middle and of the upper orders was almost entirely j (1 the 
soil and its fruits, and, in the absence of free industrial 
development, there was little capital uutiide the landed 
■ class available for the improvement of uprirulture, or for 
the relief of the farmer who had got; into diflirultiei, 

Of the three great classes into which Homan society 
was divided, the plebeian class, composed of trader i, f r ,*e 
artisans, etc., who possessed no property in laud, mav, for 
our present purpose, be left out of rondderafmn. " Tin* 
other two classes must, from their ownership of the hunt, 
and from their relations to one another and to the treasury,' 
engage our sole attention. Of the tone and ei.nra-’ter of 
the highest order in the social hierarchy we have attempted 
to give some account in a previous chapter. They have 
left us literary materials which tumble us to form a toler¬ 
ably clear idea of their spirit and manner of life; but 
they seldom speak of their material fortune* or „f tie- 
classes beneath them, and on these subjects our inturnm. 
tion must be drawn chiefly from the Code. 

ii 28? nrUy ’ Vi- 881 ’ of ’ AruoW > J ' rvv - MmininintUm, jt, t;:;, ,\j 4) ^ 
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The senatorial class in the provinces had, since the 
reign of Constantine, grown to enormous dimensions, 
partly owing to the policy of the emperors , 1 partly from 
the efforts of a large number to gain an entrance into the 
official world, by which they secured at o’nce rank and 
consideration, and exemption from many onerous burdens 
and obligations . 2 The order had long ceased to have any 
connection with the exercise of senatorial functions. 
Hosts of its members had never even set foot in ‘Rome . 8 
^The title of senator became merely a social badges imply¬ 
ing generally the possession of considerable landed pro¬ 
perty, or the tenure of some office or dignity, which was 
often purely honorary and ornamental. The more am¬ 
bitious and distinguished families valued themselves quite 
as much, on these official distinctions as on their wealth, 
and their sons were trained to make it a point of honour 
to cany on the tradition of official service, and to win, if 
possible, a higher place than their ancestors had hold. 
But the great mass of the. senatorial class were merely 
landowners on a considerable scale, subject to certain 
imposts peculiar to their order, but, on the other hand, 
enjoying certain privileges and exemptions. Of these 
exemptions the most important was that which relieved 
senators from municipal burdens , 4 
^/Tho municipality, in spite of designations which might 

^ 1 JOmimuH, ii. 2H, dwtypd^aru court of five taken by lot, (X Th. 
th XafiwpmAmu ?/,W ii 2 ; (4) exemption from thoaurum 

iwtikilt <jS tm «p6\kw <u*r<k‘ ooroimrium, which wau an impost 6 

The peculiar ohargtm of the on the mmalea ; (f») exemption from 
Konator’a pom turn wore: (1) yho the otm» moiati; ((5) exemption 
ibllbi^lobann, a land tax ; (2) aurum fiom eollatio ad opera publico, 

obktitium, a gift mado on certain 8 (l ,77k vh 4, Sand4* Oonntan- 
onnivmmrloH; (2) the ox potmen of, Una ordered nenatom to coma to 
the gameti on the y«mn# tmtmfor Home on the, oeeaniou of their ^ainon 
bene'; nominal cd to the praclnrohip ;■ when they received the otfioc of 
of. Uodefroy’a Paratltlon, (t 77k cl. praetor; n\ Purity, rll 179. 
tit. it ... 4 t'* 77k vi. % 2, wmotorio© 

■ ! The .special privilege’! of the functions euriaeque rat nulla eon- 
mmatoruere: (1) exemption from junefio ; L 2 in own clearer—- a 
municipal taxes ; (2) exemption ourialilmti turrk neuatom gkba din* 
from torture; (2) trial by a apedal croU sit. 
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suggest other conclusions, was nut eontined (<. the walls 
of a town; 1 it included, besides the (own, a wide area of 
rural district extending round it, often for many miles. 
From the end of the second century the municipal con¬ 
stitution, as it is described in the I tigest; am! main' 
inscriptions, 2 had undergone serious ehanges. In 
century following the reign of Constantine, it had fallen 
into irreparable decay. 3 The centralmaiiou of government 
and the multiplication of imperial functionaries find ex- 
tinguished the free civic life, which was in an enrli4 
period the greatest glory of Koman administration. Tim 
popular assemblies lost their right of electing to th„ 
municipal magistracies; 4 the local senate, or curia, was 
no longer composed of men who had held the v otlices, 3 
but of the landholders who possessed more than twenty, 
five jugera.® At the same time, the curia became 
concerned with the local interests of its munieijulity, and 
more and more burdened with duties to the imn'<ml 
government. Their responsibilities, indeed, an the govern- 
mg body of their community, were heavy enough, They 
had the management of its finances,*’ and full liability for 
its debts and deficits. They had the charge of the police 
and of aH roads, bridges, and public building t. Tiwv had 
certain duties in connection with the corn mii.nly mid the 
relief of the poor. When they roue to the limber load 
magistracies, they had to hear heavy, and aumetum* 
ruinous, expenses for the amusements of the tn.imbi.-e 
prescribed by opinion and custom, if not hv law.*' Hut 
far heavier and more crushing than them wore their > 

ijl F p . d 228 Coulang08 ' ** (kmk 

2 Walloxx , L'Esdav. iii. 179 ; »<>« 

tions of Malaga and Salperwa ; cf. 
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obligations to the State. It was the practice of the 
Roman government to devolve the collection, and even 
the apportionment of a tax, on the class who paid it . 1 
When the imperial authorities issued their precept for a 
certain impost payable by the landholders of a district in 
money or in kind, the members of the local curia had 
not only to fix the assessment on the proprietors in pro¬ 
portion to their holdings, but they had, through some of 
their members, the even more invidious task of collecting 
the amount payable by each . 2 * In addition to all this, 
and it was a portentous addition in those times, the 
curiales were liable personally for the whole amount, and 
had to make good any deficiency in the collection. They 
had also onerous liabilities for the military commissariat, 
and the maintenance of the posting service on the great 
roads.® In the assessment and collection of the imperial 
taxes there was room for injustice, venality, and cruelty. 
And there can be little doubt that the curiales sometimes 
abused their trust, so that Salvianus 4 could ask “ ubi non 
quot fuerint (hiriaies tot tyranni, sunt V 1 But fraudulent 
gains (tan have done little to alleviate the weight of a 
charge which, as time went on, became more and more 
crushing. Moreover, the eurial class which had to bear 
it was eh idly hereditary , 5 as every other class and calling, 
from the highest to the lowest , 0 tended to become. Mon 
with the required minimum of landed property were, 


1 C. m xi. 7, 12 ; ef. (icxtwfroy'N 
Paratitlon to xi, 1 (“ Du Annona et 
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from time to time, compelled to enter it 1 But fc[ H! 
plebeian class, composed of the various corporations of 
free labourers, artisans, and petty trader*, formed i n m „f 
hampered in all directions by imperial legislation, <-uuld 
not furnish many recruits to fill tho gups in the ruria. 
The later legislation seems to actually discourage tho 
merchant from investing his gains in land/ and mo he- 
coming a member of the municipal corporation. Wo 
have seen reason to believe that trade in the fourth and 
/^th centuries was not prosperous, and tho ruinous condi- 
tion of municipal finance might well deter any one who 
had been exceptionally fortunate in commerce from making 
an investment which entailed such pemmal risk and such 
incalculable obligations. 


The emperors were fully aware of the importance of 
a class on which had been laid such a weight. ,,f re moron- 
bihty. No fewer than 192 enactments in’tlio Theodu-dun 
Code, together with some of the Nbvelke, .leal with the 
position and duties of the curiales. Tim emitlea tm , 
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the curiales were deserting their functions, abandoning 
their ruined estates, and trying to hide themselves among 
serfs, they were loftily reminded by the imperial legislator 
v of the stain which they were attaching to their splendid 
origin , 1 Doubtless the estimate of social rank is relative, 
and depends greatly on associations, imagination, and 
the extent of a man's horizon. At one time the member 
of the curia in a flourishing municipality may have found 
his ambition satisfied by local distinctions, and thought he 
had attained an enviable place when lie rose to be flamen 
of his native town,^ or provided games for his fellow- 
citizens as aedile or duumvir . 3 1 But the growth of the 
imperial despotism since Diocletian altered the whole 
character of municipal life. / It was a very different thing 
to he a decurio in the second century and in the fourth 
or the fifth. From Constantine to Honoring the emperors 
were vainly struggling to stop a movement which had 
begun lung before Constantine, and which threatened the 
curial body with utter depletion. The u ilight of the 
curiales ” was quite as menacing a danger of the lateF 
Km pi re as the, inroads of tin*, barbarians, % The curiales 
lied in all directions, and sought a refuge from their perils 
and ruinous obligations in every calling. Some of the 
more wealthy and ambitious managed to get themselves 
enrolled on the lists of the Senate by diplomas (eodidUi) 
surreptitiously or corruptly obtained . 4 Numbers procured 
admission to some office in the vast Palatine service . 6 
Others enlisted in the army / 1 or took 'Holy Orders. "Many 


1 O y . Th. xii. 1, a It, in a nurimut 
commentary on those fm« phrams 
to find in 'll Th. is. S6, 2, that 
ourinlc::, not. of the highest; order, 
could punjMhcul by phunbatarmn 
iritis 3 to. blown of a whip loaded 
with load. Theno pumuhmtmtM 
worn forbhhhm by ThoodoaiUN. xii, 
1 , 80 . 

#i lb. xii 1, 77. 

* IK xii. I, 109, 


4 Tb. xit I, 180, 18.% nomimmi 
obnoxium Ourino ad iucwngruam 
mbi fortunam doittoopu nnpiraro, 
olioitin oodicdlliH olartsHimatun, 
Magnitudo fua permit, 

6 lh. xii. L 22, cum Dccuriom^ 
ad divmmN militias confu^iant; of. 
U. 81, :w, 11, 1% M7 ; of, Arnold’* 
I'm. Administration, p. 74. 

0 0. Th. xii. 1, 90, and many 
other*. 
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of the 1 "humbler sort were willing <o **whnn»y ihtnr pudtiou 
for the practical servitude of uumuut uuw , 1 *uwh «u the 
corn-importers or the annmiiWH. Many mwv, in aherr 
despair, took refuge on some great <'Shift* in a dupundwuy, 
almost amounting to serfdom," and sunk <»\un to flu* dv* 
\ gradation of marriage with a woman id* ihv anrvtlo vhm, 
The motives which prompted wen to teratke thdr 
i municipality were very various, and undoubtedly am, 

1 bition to rise in the world was turn frequent mitt iu of 
the desertion. Although the position of M doeurin M y 
described by the emperors as one of "ttigiuf.v ° and 
“splendour/ it was vastly inferior to Hat of elm 
senatorial class. The difference between the two orders 
was much wider than that between a member of iMrlta* 
meut and a member of a provincial towwrounrd au mr 
days. The senatorial class had nut only the pro 41-,. 
of wealth; the greater families hud alio a practical 
monopoly of the highest prefect,urns ami oiliee, of state/ 1 
They were often the descendants of mm who had 
sneh offices from time immemorial. They ho,ahm.if 
as a matter of course governors, I'retomn pjvf.rla, !Ut d 
^consuls. Them sons were trained to follow them in t|,„ 
same “career of honours" and had often eomph-red their 
erm of public life and governed provine,-a larger than 

rlbhlr Ur 0 Pt T U kiUJ ' ,l0ma Ut " fl wh “» » «*«•» 

m our <kys is only getting hi, foot on the 

tranauinitv 16 JT *"* l"'"' *hi+* 

SO Xe V T 0 e Tr Umt ,,f it,teie!y, 

stately and so exclude, but at, charming, whieh hit 


6dcon2tu X „ba 1 ,; r 1 „n!^ aVi!n,Ui ^> 

2 Nov. Maj. i. 

3 Sidon. Ep. v. 9, 

S , ertus Potr - I’robwi, lmri, 

■iM, became proconsul of Africa |„ 
® J , 6 ’ anci Prctonan prefect of Italy 
Afnea and IDyricum in 308 


; r. Hmt,'-, Ayr,;, ,-j,, ?n m , 
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v been described in another chapter, it is little wonder 
that the ambitious bourgeois of the curial class should 
have struggled at any cost, by intrigue or by bribery, to 
raise himself and his children even to the outskirts of 


such a rank, from the rather sordid and limited ambitions 
and the wearing anxieties of his original position. If 
he remained in it, his highest hope could only be to 
reach the duumvirate, and pass into the select class of 
the principals , 1 after completing the whole round of 
duties and charges incumbent on his order. But before 
attaining that not very lofty eminence, he might find his 
patrimony eaten away by the claims of his own com¬ 
munity, and the inexorable and insatiable demands of 
(he imperial treasury. The numerous constitutions deal¬ 
ing with the migration of curiales into the senatorial 
class are the clearest proof, at once of the force of the 
tendency, and of the difficulty of restraining it. In the 
earlier part of the fourth century, the emperors appear 
not to have opposed insuperable obstacles to such 
ambition, provided the finances of the municipality 
concerned did not suffer . 2 Hut in the beginning of 
the fifth century, the rapid depletion of the curiae and 
the complaints which readied him caused the Emperor 
to assume a sterner tone. The curiales were bluntly* 
warned not to aspire to senatorial rank . 3 The grant of 
oodwilli daritunvHtku% often obtained, as we have seen, by 


1 The prineipalea (ahio optimatru, 
vSym. ttp. x, *U *, mtmmi munioipum 
proeoms, Auaon. MuadL *102) were 
m Homo place;* ten in mimlmi', 
elected by the curia, aft,or a regular 
ascent through all the duties ami 
honours of thou* order, ami bound 
to remain in the performance of 
their functions for fifteen yearn, 
(.1 Th. xib i, 75, 171, lSib They 
worn exempt from cruel punish 
monk, xiL 1, (II. (If. R do (Joul ■ 
ungos, L' hu\ p. 27. 

V. fh : xiL 1, 57. A kw of 
\ ftlo.iiii (xii I, (>0) allows cunaki 


who have booome senators proma- 
turoly (ante oxpleta inunora) to 
retain the higher position provided 
they perform curial duties. 

3 (J, Th, xii 1 , IS 2, neminom 
obnoxium Curiae ad inoongruam 
aibi fortunam doineepa aapirare, 
el tcitiH eodioillia olarmimatus, 
Magnitude tun permittat; ; of. 1. 
1 HO. Still more trenchant ia 
Novella 8 of TheodoMus: lego 
iluquo perpetuo valitura deoer™ 
nimuM, nullum por.Uiae (lurialnm 
ni hi met dignitatk acnatorian infutaa 
umirparc. 
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underhand means, -was peremptorily prohibited ; and tm 
one, bound to municipal functions, was henceforth to !m 
raised to senatorial rank until ho had pamed through .si! 
the grades of his original order, and performed all the 
duties which were laid upon it. Honuritn, in a r**.•>-rijtt 
addressed to the prefect of the Gauls in 4<H>, 1 prohibit, 
the principales, who formed the highest, elaof the 
curial body, from being released from their fiutt-rimis 
until they had completed a term of fifteen yean in their 
grade. About the same time all persona of euri.d 
descent in the ranks of the army or the Palatine „.rv i< .• 1 
were ordered hack to their native cities, and any one of 
this class is forbidden henceforth to evade his heredPurv 
obligations by entering either the military or th»> mvil 
branch of the government service. It is well in jvjmaid 
ourselves that, at the time when these laws V .v»v pomml. 
gated, a considerable part of Gaul had been mr’rnm by 
the Germans, and we may very well b,4i,w„ tb.p the 
duties and burdens of the governing class of tii ■ rmmi. i 
palities in those regions wore becoming mure h-.u <„, 
and onerous. To he sent hack to the prison iem ,,f 
curiai slavery from some promising career at u»d 

to see every opening closed to himself and to hit ..an g.,. 
the future, may well have driven many tt man of Gw 
doomed order to despair. 

f ln truth, the curial’s position had become one of lho,, 
forms of hereditary servitude by whirl, the nonViv „f t!m 
lower Empire was reduced almost to a system .4 
Introduced into the corporation at eight,,.,, year., of tl *,- 
he could not, by any effort, legally dive. him.Hf ,,f i ’ i 

official^ ™, tXl ,U ‘ hatl lh, ‘ «‘**'I** roam! „f 

official duty. The law did not absolutely proldSnt „ 


. ?* x . u * h ^1- Darchnm 

to whom it is addressed, wm Pre- 

fconan prefect again in 418, 

8 xii. 1, 147. This kw in- 


clwlitl Jill Hit hit,' * tyf M . , 
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curial from rising to another grade in society, but it 
made his progress so slow and difficult that escape by 
legal means was possible to very few. Even when a 
man had surmounted all barriers, and become an imperial 
functionary or a senator, 1 his children, born before his 
elevation, were retained in their original rank, and his 
property remained liable for the municipal charges of his 
class. If a man attempted to hasten his rise, or his 
deliverance, by overleaping some of the stages of duty, 
he was sent back to the original starting-point. The 
most splendid dignities conferred by the Emperor him¬ 
self, which would in other cases raise a man to the 
Senate, would not avail for those of curial origin; they 
are to remain in the bosom of their native place, “ as it 
were dedicated with sacred fillets and guarding the 
eternal mystery, which they cannot abandon without 
impiety.” 2 The curial’s personal freedom was curtailed 
on every side. Lf lie travelled abroad, that was an injury 
to his city; and if lie absented himself for live years, his 
property was confiscated. 1 Even for a limited time, and 
for a public object, as for example to present himself 
before the Emperor, he could not go from home without 
the formal permission of the governor of the province. 4 
Ho was forbidden absolutely to reside in the country. 4 
It is almost needless to say that he had no power to 
dispose of his property as ho pleased, since the State 
regarded his property as security for the full discharge of 
all his financial obligations. He could not sell his estate 
without the permission of the governor of the province.® 

J a - n - *>>• b <’>!>. “ H. xii. 18, 1 ami 2. Tlienn 

. lb. XU. 1, 1 111!, in.'iiitwifc in lawn nro midtm-.'d Lo t;lie Kgyjitiau 
snui patriao ot, veluti dieali intuits, protect, and they niay rotor to the 
mystorium pemmn custodiant; Hit monks and hermits ; «f. xii. 1, ttti, 
iills piaculum indo dkmodero. which treats thorn with great eon- 

3 lh t xii. 1, M4, no diu iu tempt. 

f random oivi latum municipen ova- d lb t xii. 2, 1 and 2 ; Nm\ Maj, 
gontur, eto. I, nuiujuam si no intorpositione 

4 lb, xii. 1, 0, dooroti Cumloa alleiwnt. 
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He could not enter into any contract or business relation 
which might conceivably weaken the hold of the State 
upon his possessions. He was forbidden, for example, to 
accept the agency of an estate, 1 or to rent public hinds, 
or to farm the taxes. 2 The curial who had no children 
could dispose only of one-fourth of his estate by will, 
the remainder being taken by the municipal treasury,* 
The municipality became the sole heir of an intestate 
curial* If his natural heirs were not eituieiia of tin* 
place,® or if his daughter or widow married u stranger, 

. they had to resign one-fourth of tins property to the 
curia. He could not take Holy Orders without, leaving 
his curial property in the hands of a proper substitute* 
or absolutely abandoning it to the service .if the com', 
munity. We have not by any means exhausted the 
melancholy list of the disabilities and hurddiip.* which 
were heaped upon this wrote,bed class, but enough has 
been said to show the causes of its depletion, indeed, 
the emperors themselves, while they occasionally apply 
to it honorific terms, which to m now sound lthe 
mockery, had really no illusions as to its hope Jem eon- 
dition. It is often desert bed in phrases (fwm, 
which seem to reduce it to a specie,>t of shivery The 
curial in one law is denied the asylum of the’church, 
along with insolvent debtors and fugitive tdave,t, T When 
he is recalled from some refuge to which he has romped, 
his worst punishment for disobetUemte to the law is to 
be replaced in bis original rank. ' N*or could the leg. h t ?„ r 
at one time find a worse fate for certain iiuh.f;ri„ n than 


1 «■ p- Xii 1, 92. Th« ourkl j» 

branded with disgraai for imimglnir 
in a servile occupation, and mutant 
himself liable to baaMiaiiiit 

* lh - b 97; X. 3, 2, curt*. 

lions omnibus oondueenaoruin Ini. 
publicae pr&ediorara to mltiinin 
mhibcatur familfcim, 

„ f * See note 3 in W&llori, L'Mmkw* 


V # * fk v, *J 4 f, "*1 In $$mi* lie, 

! (% Walton, Ill „ I 
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to be relegated to tbe curia. 1 The curia had in truth 


become an ergastulum, and all the ingenuity of lawyers, 
all the energy of imperial officers, were occupied for 
generations in trying to prevent the escape. of the slaves 
of the curia. 2 But the cruelty of their position made 
them reckless. Many fled to the solitude and hard fare 
of the hermitage. 8 Others preferred the servitude of one 
of the lower corporations of artisans to the service of the 
commune; 4 they hid themselves even among smiths and 
charcoal-burners. Still more placed themselves under the 


protection of a great proprietor, 8 and were only too glad 
to bury themselves among the crowd of his cottiers and 
serfs, where their children, by some slave mother, would 
at least be delivered by the ignominy of their birth from 
their father’s hereditary curse. 6 

o' While the numbers of the curial class were thus 
steadily shrinking, in spite of the cruel determination of 
the legislator, the burdens on those who remained were 
as steadily increasing in severity. The curiales were 
responsible for the collection of taxes on landed property, 
and if the assessments in their district were not fully 
paid, they had to make good the deficit to the treasury. 
Now there is ample evidence that the tax-bearing acreage 
in the end of the fourth century and the beginning of 
the fifth was rapidly contracting. In Campania alone, 
once the garden of Italy, more than 500,000 jugera had 


1 C. Th. xii. 1 , fit; and 108. Those 
laws of Vaientiniau I. and Theo¬ 
dosius prohibit the consignment to 
the curia as a punishment, but the 
prohibition proves the existence of 
the practice. 

a /6. ix. 45, 8» vigore et sollertla 
judicuntum ad pmtinam sorfcem 
velut maim injoeta revocentur* 

3 Ik xii. 1, 63, cpiidam iguaviao 
seofcatores, dmsertfe dvitatuin 
muneribus, captant solitudinem no 
secrete, et specie religionis cumcoefcb 
bus Monaxonfcon oongreganiur. The 
law mentions Egypt and the Kasfc 


m the regions to which It applies 
(t>. Godefroy*» note, iv. p. 434). 

4 Ik xii. 1, 62,140,162 ; of. xm 

8 , 1 . 

6 Ih. xii. 1, 76; of. 146, multos 
animadvertimua, ufc debita praosta- 
tione patriam dofruudareut, mib 
umbra Potentium latitare . . . 
Omncs igitur quoa tenant expel- 
lunfc, no OUmientia Nostra ah con- 
tumaeia diasimulantium in majorem 
indignafcitmem exurgat ; 11/ 155, 
162, 179, 189, occulta tor dotur 
flarnmm uitridbus. 

6 Nov, MaJ, 1 ad iniU 
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gone out of cultivation. 1 Symmachus, who was a large 
landowner, complains that agriculture was becoming a 
^very expensive luxury. 2 The later edicts frankly admit 
that over large areas the resources of the landed taxpayer 
were exhausted. And the admission is not confined to 
words. Tor in 408, 3 * in 413, and again in 418, relief 
from the land-tax was granted to large districts in Italy, 
in one case to as many as seven provinces. A similn r 
indulgence was shown to the landholders of Africa, in 410,* 
in 423, and, in consequence of theVandal invasion, in 451. 
In the meantime the expense of government was prob¬ 
ably growing. And, owing to the absence of floating 
capital, the government could not, as in modem times, 
throw part of its burdens on posterity by creating a 
public debt. 5 * * It is likely that the necessities of the 
Public _ administration, as the taxable area went on 
shrinking, must have caused a more and more exhausting 
drain on the resources of those provinces which still ., 
remained solvent. Even in the absence of statistics and 
explicit statements on the subject, there is an over¬ 
whelming probability in favour of the theory that the 
demands of the imperial exchequer on the curial class 
were increasing in proportion to the failure of former 
sources of revenue. 8 We hear more and more of the 


1 a Th. XL 28, 2. Tie lands 

had been first inspected by perae- 

quatores, and ancient documents 

consulted ( v . Godefroy’s note). 

Referred to in Sym. Ep, iv. 46; cf. 

v. 12, frustra speravi de peregrina- 
tione solacium, cum omnium loco- 
rum maesta facies nullas aegro 
animo praestet indutias. 

. 2 Sym. Ep. i 5, namque Me usus 
in nostram venit aetatem, ut rus, 
quod solebat alere, nunc alatur. 

8 a Th. 3d. 28, 4, 7, 12. The 
renef in 408 was given immediately 
after Stilicho’s death, and was de¬ 
manded by the devastations of the 
armies of Radagaisus and Alaric. 


The senatorial follis glebalis was 
included in the remission. 

4 IA xi. 28, 6, 13, and Nov. 
Valent, 7 ad fin. The remission in 
410 “ob Africae devotionem” re¬ 
fers to the resistance of Africa under 
Heraclian to the attempts of 
Attains, the Emperor set up bv 
Alaric; cf. Zos. vi. 7. 

5 The government met cases of 
financial emergency by superindic¬ 
tions. Cf. C, Th, xi. tit. 16, with 
Godefroy’s Paratitlon to xi. tit. 6 ; 
cf. Paratitlon to xi. tit. 1, and 
Duruy, vii. 167 n. 

6 E. de Coulanges, UInv. Germ . 
p. 51, disputes this; but cf. c. 11 
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land-inspectors 1 (peraequatores) whose function it was to 
deal with the ownership of waste lands, and the appor¬ 
tionment or remission of the land-tax. They appear to 
have been infected with the general venality, 2 and their 
peculiar duties gave them opportunities, or offered 
temptations, to favour the more powerful proprietors, 8 and 
to enrich themselves at the same time. Nor should it 
be forgotten, in forming an estimate of the curial’s 
economic position, that in the fourth or fifth centuries 


there was a steady and serious appreciation in gold, and 
that taxes had to be paid in gold, as well as ift kind. 4 
In the reign of Valentinian I. the ratio of silver to gold 
was 14$ to I.® In the reign of the younger Theodosius 
the proportion was 18 to 1.® That is, in less than a 
quarter of a century the value of gold had risen by more 
than a fifth. This appreciation involved a corresponding 
increase of taxes payable in gold. And while the 
demands of the exchequer were increasing, the land¬ 
owner was probably getting less and jess for his agricul¬ 
tural products. And here we touch what was the chief 
economic cause of the ruin of the curiales. He was, as 
we have seen, liable personally for any deficit in the 
taxes payable by his district. The returns were almost 


of the Decline and Dali , and Apoll. 
Hid. (Jarm. xiii. 10 addressed 
JVtajorian, For an earlier time see 
Zos. ii 88. 

1 On tho duties of peraequatores, 
as defined in tin* Code, see Gode- 
froy's Parntitlon to xiii. 11 ; of. (L 
Th. xiii. 11, 14, 15, 10, with Undo 
froy's note on L 10. These law's 
show at once tho fairness of the 
government;, and tho opportunities 
for fraud open to tho peraequatores, 
a O* Th. xiii. 11,10, Tho corrupt 
poraoquatores are heavily lined In 
xiii 11, 

3 Jh. xiii. 11, 4, ut quid romis- 
Bum gratia, quid interoeptum fuorit 
fraudo, eonvineant . . . 

* lb. xu 21, 8; of. xiii 6, 18; 


Duruy, vii 160. 

6 Tho calculation is based on a 
comparison of C. Th. xiii 2,1, with 
viii. 4, 27. In tho former 
897) 1 libra of silver is equal to 5 
solidi of gold ; in tho latter 1 libra 
of silver is equal to A solidi. Of. 
Godofroy's notes to both laws. Ho 
sums up with tho remark: adeo 
indies auri protium mcrovit. Of. 
Hym, Mel. xxix., paulatim auri 
enormitate creseente. The yield 
of the gold-mines seems, from the 
following laws, to have been dimin¬ 
ishing: HTh. x. 19, 8(855), for tho 
encouragement of gold-mining; x, 
19, 5, (», 7, 9 (to keep the auriieguli 
to their calling). Of. Marq. ii. 48, 

« O. Th. viii 4, 27. 
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certainly diminishing; the government whs inexorable. 
The mass of the euriales were themselves small land¬ 
holders who were unable to compete with the owners of 
great estates cultivated by the labour of slave-* and 
coloni. 1 The land was, as a rule, their only smuvo of 
income. As the land became less productive, while the 
v burdens of their position became heavier, the weaker 
curialis must either fly from his municipality, as m many 
actually did, or else he must obtain temporary relief, on 
whatever terms, from thf only capitalist to” whom he 
* could fbply. the neighbouring largo proprietor. This v 
absorption of the smaller by tho greater landowners, and 
the growing pow*» of the latter, is by far the most 
interesting and important feature in tho transition of 
society from the despotism of the Lower Empire to the 
rtgvme of the feudal lords. 


lhe senatorial estate was a community bj itaelf, 
- supplying, its own wants, and funding supplies for tho 
neighbouring markets or for tiro gavgfmmmt service. 

« ? !! cultlvated ^ctly for the lord iiy slave i; 

and the building and carpenter work, the spinning and 
weaving, were also carried on by slaves. Another part 
of the estate was cultivated by a class designated by 
md ^Pying Wwnt grades of ,Je» 
debt Zh S °T 0f ‘ hem were 8fcri «tly serfs, msripti 
owner Sn ^ & ^ m eatat<! > to the new 

Ztv inJ 7- ie m the P08iti0a of «‘^ayem, paying 
rdsed Inn^ *"*7*® of thtl P*wb«* which they 

indebted to T™ tmn wlm *««* 

ord and, being unable to pay their 


t> traMon, p. 161. mm ‘ . thj nUtiw of «•.»{««* 

Th. ix. 10, 3. Cf. the P»™. iiw uf tie* 

tatloa ofGodefroyto v. 9, “DelWi- the diflL n 'V MW i>! *" um ,,f 

warnsgag 
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debt, had given up their land, remaining on it to cultivate 
it on certain terms. 1 Sometimes they were broken men, 
who had deserted their farms from various causes, 


poverty, oppression of government officials or powerful 
neighbours, or the wish to escape the heavy burdens 
imposed on the curial class, 2 and who put themselves 
under the protection of some great proprietor. There is 
no social phenomenon of the time which deserves closer 
attention, for many reasons, than the position of these 
free settlers on the great estates. ' It is an indication at 
once of the ruin of the mid dle class, and of the^rowing 
power of the aristocracy. Por nearly tflKmdred years 
the Code gives evidence of the determination of the 
emperors to check the tendency towards this form of 
patronage. 8 Those who sheltered the fugitive curialis are 
threatened with punishments of increasing severity, fines, 
confiscation, infamy, till the law of Honorius in 415* 
orders the agetit or bailiff who connives at the offence to 
be given to thinf’ avenging flames.” But all the vigour 
of the government eonhl not make head against* an 
iiflhssi.Mtible tendency of the times. In the reign of 
Valentinian III. and in the reign of Majorian, the. 
authorities have to combat the evil once more. 5 The 


1 Salv. df Ik% y* 3344, 

He distinguishes two dawns: (1) 
defcnaoribuH man omnem fere sub- 
atantiam suam print! quam defend- 
antur addicunt; (2) <mm agdloM 
huoh perdunt . . , aut deserunt, 
fundoa majoruru oxpotunt e,t coloni 
divitum hunt . . . jugoso inquil- 
inae abjectioma add burnt. 

* a Th> xlL 1* 76, 146; Mm. 
Maj. 1. On ihe origin of thin form 
of patronage v* Walhm, iiL p, 271, 

$ a fh , xi. 24, u lh I’atrodnim 
Vicarum." Tho subject in included 

in thin book xL which duals with 
taxation, because patronage wan 
exercised to defeat tho claims of 
tho treasury; of, xUL l, 21, which 

show# that negotiator©# mwjfl this 


influence to evade the luatralis 
oollfttio. By xi. 24, 2, the patronus 
in flood 2f> pounda of gold for each 
cauo. In 390 the fine is raised to 
40. In l. 5 tho o{fender's whole 
property is confiscated. On the ( 
evasion of tribute in Gaul by . 
poiontos, n. xi. 1, 26. fr 

4 Jf k xii. 1, 179. 

8 Nov. Patent,. 9, advonae plemm- 
<|ue tenues abjoctaoque fortunae 
quorundam ae dmequiis j ungun t. 
Nov. Maj. I <ul inti., illud quoqne 
nibi dedecoris addontoa, ut dum uti 
volant patrociniiB potentnm colo% 
arum so aneiUarumque conjunction© 
polluerint. farther on the Emperor 
ways: vendxmt defugas Ourialea qfc 
cbrmxioH corporates cum eoa oeeulti 
depredation© ooncusserint. 
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edicts of these emperors describe the enndt! i.m of Hindi 
dependants in a manner which singularly hurntonmeH 
with the contemporary picture given by Salvianus. The 
injustice of governors and the venality of tuv-gulhm<ni 
have driven many to quit their native eiti.-i, am!, 
“forgetful of the splendour of their birth’* (it is thus the 
perilous rank of the curialis is described), to place them¬ 
selves under the protection of some powerful patron. 
We need not believe, as Salvianns dm-., fhat fhe rich 
proprietor deliberately set himself to reduce hit client- t to 
serfdom^ but it is only too probable that. su-h protd> ; ,f H 
would inevitably sink to the position <>f r.*lont. 

It was, howevq^ through direct indebtednc n to f| w 
peat proprietors that the smaller generally lost their 
independence. As we have .-.ecu, there w;u little 
in that age derived from any other nmir-v than land. If 
a farmer got into difficulties from bad aca;mes, or under 
the pressure of taxation and municipal burden,;, hii 
readiest resource was to borrow from ::«ine <icls nci,;h. 
bour. 1 There were many ways by which the gr.-it man 
could lay his hands on bin debtor’ ) land, and the t \X> 
leaves no doubt that the most unblndting oppivimm and 
chicanery were often employed to diapoci,.,;,, |„ !;i p gf,,, 

accumulation of arrears of infer.-:- h,j t ,» torvd or 
donations to escape from an intolerable bur b u, If n 
small estate were put up for sal.*, the great mats kid f„ w 
competitors, for there was little capital feksng inch 
investment, and the government m-hulSv seemed die 
courage a merchant from purchasing taint by holding I.mm 


1 Swan axanmla in HM. /,>, 

24* 1 he noerfy <l«l»tar is t», r tvinp in 
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Oiiaix, Anfea* ii, !230* I Vrmis iim 
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^liable not only for the land-tax, but for the lustralis 
coilatio, for which, as a trader, he was liable before the 
purchase . 1 The terms of one law of Honorius make it 
probable that mere terrorism exercised by great nobles or 
officials, without any legal rights whatever, often com¬ 
pelled the small farmer to part with his land by pre¬ 
tended sale or gift . 2 * The secret sale of property by, 
curiales flying from their municipality was also a growing 
practice. In spite of all the obstacles which the law 
interposed to prevent the alienation of such estates, there 
is clear evidence ® that, from the time of Alaric’s invasion, 
many sales had taken place without the formalities pre¬ 
scribed when a curialis parted with his estate. The law 
of Yalentxnian III, which deals with such cases, shows a 
tenderness and consideration for the difficulties of an 
unfortunate class, very unlike the spirit of earlier legisla¬ 
tion on the subject It maintains the validity of all such 
sales , 4 when effected under the pressure of extreme neces¬ 
sity. I hit a heavy condemnation is passed on men of 
official rank who have abused their power by violence, 5 or 
by refusing payment of the purchase money, to inflict 
injustice on a needy vendor. The culprit is compelled 
not only to pay the full price, but to reinstate the xmwill¬ 
ing vendor in possession. It is clear that the class of 
small proprietors had. little chance of holding their own 
in such a time as these laws describe to us. The Code 
frankly admits the overwhelming nature of the burdens 
which the State imposed on them. Every year they sank 
deeper into debt, and every year they were less and less 


1 C. Th. sit. X, 72; cf. xiii, 1, 4. 

" lb. iii. 1 , 8 . 

n A’ov. ¥ (limit 10, notum «wt pant 
fatal am hontium ruiimm qua Italia 
hiboravit, etc. 

4 lb. 10, iniquum fist, tam Justin 
praooadontibun oausis, conitat&o 

miditiom ol> boo solum, quia 


(lucrfiti intorponitio dofuil;, ad imi 
firnritatom. 

lb. 10, quod si mnptor officio 
ot adminintrationo porfunotus, oto., 
vtmdifcori solidorum tmmorum in- 
forat; qui tubulin eoutinotur, pannes* 
nionom mhilomimm perditurufi, tit 
ad douiinum redout cut talitor pro. 
batur abkta. 
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able to meet their liabilities, 1 They could borrow only 
from the very men who were hungering fur their land, 
and who desired their extinction. The mean.! of coin- 
passing their ruin lay ready to the hand of a great; pro¬ 
prietor, who, if not in office himself, was connected by 
social freemasonry with the official class, who could pre¬ 
judice the judge on the tonch, or bribe the moaner officers 
of the law. 

v It seems clear, then, that the smaller lamb'd pro¬ 
prietors were, from the various causes which wo have 
described, becoming steadily poorer and loss numerous. 
But while this change, fraught with momentous uiur.te. 
quences to Roman society, was in progress, another, in 
the opposite direction, is equally observable. The upper 
or senatorial class was growing not only in wealth, but in 
power. Its affluence can be easily estimated Iron the 
letters of Symmachus, from the declamation of Nalviamj'i, 
and from the picture of Gallic society which Ap.dlinam 
Sidonius has left na Its growing power in writ,ton o« 
many a page of the Code. In spite of the v« <t, and com. 
plicated machinery which had been elaborated by memo 
sxve emperors for the administration of the province,t, the 
task of governing them with purity, economy, and fair¬ 
ness to all classes became more and more difficult, *pj, B 
greatest vigilance and energy were exerted by the central 
authority to secure the independence of the provincial 
governors, and to repress the tendency to corruption and 
oppression among the collectors of taxes and tin? inferior 
officers of the law. 8 But the very number of edicts 
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directed to these ends discloses the impotence of the 
emperor. Heavy fines, banishment, torture, death, are all 
ineffectual to check the inevitable corruption of a bureau¬ 
cratic government, operating over an area probably the 
widest which has ever been ruled directly from a single 
centre. The distance of the seat of government was 
undoubtedly the greatest difficulty, and it was a difficulty 
fully recognised by the imperial legislator. With all the 
facilities of the Roman posting service, it was in many 
cases only after a long interval that the complaints of the 
aggrieved provincials could reach the government. The 
sense of remoteness must have inspired corrupt and 
unprincipled officials with an audacity which they would 
not have shown if their conduct had been liable to more 
instant exposure. But beyond a doubt, the most serious 
obstacle in the way of pure and honest administration 
was the power of the provincial aristocracy. In the 
middle of the fourth century the patronage which enabled 
the smaller proprietors to evade their share of the taxes 
was severely dealt with by Valens. 1 At the close of the 
century the threat of still heavier penalties reveals the 
fact that the mischief is still rampant* The patronage 
was probably paid for In a fashion which still further 
increased the influence of the patron. The upper class 
or patentee, as they are called, not only engaged in 
trade themselves,® but secured the exemption of the 
regular trader from the tax imposed upon his calling. 
Creditors with usurious or fraudulent claims* induced 
great lords to give their names to the suit, 5 with the 
object, no doubt often attained, of over-awing or influ- 


heir*), and prohibited from holding 

the same office for a second term. 
(Bm 27* 1, 3, 4, and k, 20* 2* 
with Oodefroy'e not®*) 

1 0 ., Th« ad* 24, 2, abstlneant 
patrooinile agrieol&e* etc. Of* 1mm* 
Marc* xxxL 14 for the character of 
Valena m m administrator* 


9 a TL xL 24, 5, exeellentia 
tua . * * eoveriorem poonam nos 
addidiase cognoeoat. 

3 Ik xiiL 1, 21 ; of. xiix, X, 5, 
which discouraged trading among 
potantes* 

4 Ik il 13, X ; of, xiii. X, 15. 

3 Ik xL X, 21. 
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encing the judge. It is needless to say that the rich 
were equally energetic in their own interests, Wo learn, 
both from Salvianus 1 and from the (’ode, 9 that the 
wealthier class in Gaul contrived to shift their share of 
the land-tax on their poorer neighbours. And in a law 
of the very next year we find that th« pmetieo of delay¬ 
ing payment of taxes 8 had become so general that 
Honorius was compelled to impose a tine of fourfold the 
amount on the morator. But, without arty open defiance 
of the government, the upper okas hud many means of 
cheating the treasury. -If, for example, an msjurfur . am., 
down to revise the land assessment.* and to nettle the 
liability for waste lands, it was not, dillienlt for a great 
proprietor to see that the settlement, win in Jim favour, 
If he did not himself appear upon the scene, hi ! agent 
could refuse information about the rating, or otherwise 
impede the inquiry. And unfortunately the in-ip, vtors, 
like so many of the official* of this period, were .u,.in¬ 
accessible to bribes or other forma of corrupt infhieuee, 
The procurators of the great estates, who. as a t 
very corrupt and unprincipled, doubt lew did mum thing i 
of which their masters might have disapproved,’ They 
were generally men of low or even servile origin,'' wield¬ 
ing almost uncontrolled power in the absence of the .*«.« 
pnetor. The government repeatedly allows its dht.ru if of 
tnem. In the time of the invasions they gave shelter 

28 >ihudintlig. contumaciam »rm« 

ywt, rW. ff, ! 7 ...» {),« 
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to fugitives with the object of retaining them as slaves. 1 
They were in league with brigands, 2 3 and harboured them 
on the estates of which they had the management. So 
lawless had they become that the procurators in several 
provinces were specially forbidden the use of horses,® and 
they were coupled in the prohibition with those wild 
herdsmen of Samnium and Apulia who so easily passed 
into the ranks of professional robbers. They are also 
associated in several edicts with the crime of concealing 
deserters from the army. 4 In fact the agent of a remote 
estate must have often involved his master in the meshes 
of the law. The procurator seems to have sometimes 
gone so far as to hypothecate an estate without his 
master’s knowledge, 6 and more than one law deals with 
this practice, in order to protect at once the owner and 
the bona fide mortgagee. [ The procurator who engaged 
in such transactions was a man who was probably accu¬ 
mulating a fortune of his own, and this peculium, 6 subject 
to any prior claim of the master, was made liable for the 
repayment of unauthorised loans. | It may be readily 
believed that such a class as this, often under no control 
or supervision, would exercise their power more unscrupu¬ 
lously and oppressively than even the most tyrannical 
aristocrat. The most serious danger, however, to the 
small landowner from the great lords lay in the facilities 
which the latter possessed for corrupting the sources of 
justice. Tim governor, who had to hear a case between 
a wealthy man and a poor man, belonged to the senatorial 
class, in many cases was a member of the aristocracy of 
the province in which the case arose. 7 The litigant of 


1 C. Th. v. 6. 2, The actores and 
procurator's who disobeyed thin law 
wore to be sent to the miuen. 

w lb. lx. 29, 2, «1 vero Actor iiv« 
Procurator latronom domino igno- 
rant.e occulta verit . . , jlammia 
ul trieibuH concrometur, 

3 Ik it. 30, % 


4 Ik vii. IS, 5 and 12, Th# 

offending procurator is to be capit¬ 
ally punished, 

b lb. ii. U0, 2, u Do Pi^noribua.” 
• Ik ii, 32, 1. 

7 M.tj. Dardanua, Pretoria*! pre¬ 
fect of (haul, 409, 410, the grand¬ 
father of Apoll. SidoniuH ( Ify. iii, 12), 
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his own rank could easily bring private pressure to bear 
on him to influence his decisions. Even an upright man 
like Symmachus had no scruple in writing to his official 
friends about cases which were to come before them, 1 
It is to the credit of the emperors that they took the 
severest measures to secure judicial purity. The regula¬ 
tion against governors having a second term of oiftee in 
the same province 2 was intended to check the growth of 


connections and influences which might prove too strong 
for the virtue even of a well-meaning ruler., The danger 
is still more clearly recognised in the rules which forbade 
the admission of any one, rich or poor, to an interview 
with a governor after his court had closed at midday,* 
and which enjoined him in his progresses to refuse invi¬ 
tations to “the luxurious quarters" which his wealthy 
friends were ready to place at his <lisfKi.mil.* Very 
explicitly, in the year 408, Honorius forbids lionorati to 
sit on the bench with a judge. 5 All causes tiro to he heard 


in open court with the fullest publicity. 8 
' A volume might he written on the subject of tiunueiul 
corruption in the last century of the Western Empire 
When one wanders through the ma m of enactment.» deal 
mg with fiscal oppression, malversation, anti evasion, one 
knows not whether more to pity the weakness of the 
government, or to wonder at the hardened cupidity and 
audacity of the classes which wore leagued together in 
plundering both the treasury and the taxpayer. > In the 
early part of the fifth century, the province of Africa to 
essential to the very existence of the capital, yet held' by 
so precarious a tenure, appealed by deputation to the 


Tonantius Fcrreolus, etc. Tliese 
are not mentioned, however. a® in- 
stances of corrupt administration. 
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Emperor for relief from its miseries. 1 The complaints 
relate almost entirely to oppression and injustice in the 
collection of the various branches of the revenue. The 


upper classes secured immunity from their proper burdens, 
or succeeded by unfair assessment in shifting them on 
to the class less able to bear them. The soldiers and 


officials grossly abused the right of free quarters in mov¬ 
ing through the province. 2 The various grades of public 
servants whose business it was to collect the revenue,* or 
to press for payment, 4 or to keep the revenue accounts, 8 
were all guilty of the grossest fraud, in collusion with 
each other, or of outrageous terrorism and violence. 
Alike in Africa and Gaul, the great landowners at this 
time, taking advantage of the evident weakness and 
difficulties of the government, either evaded or delayed 
their payments. 8 In many cases their agents, living in 
remote independence, 7 offered a stolid resistance to the 
demands of the treasury, and that at a time when the 
utmost despatch was needed to prepare for the storm 
which was ready to burst both upon Gaul and Italy, 
and when the government had on its hands a troublesome 
war in Africa. Not content with this, they shielded by 
their patronage weaker men who had perhaps more 
excuse for falling into arrears. 8 When com was urgently 
needed to save the city from famine, or to provision the 
troops for Gaul, they allowed vessels bound to the trans- 


1 a. Tk. xii. X, 166; xii. 6, 27; 
vii. 4, 33. 

3 Ib, vii* 8, 10. For a good 
mmmiary of the miHoringH of Africa 
at tills time from corrupt officials 
.see (lodefroy’H note to vi. 29, 11, 
tho law which orders the curios* to 
bo expelled from tho province. 

4 Husceptoms, ib, xii, tit. 0 ; of. 
Fauriol, i. ,‘102. 

4 OompulMoroH, 61 Tk. ad 1, 34, 
with Oodofroy’s note; of* Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 0. 

< a Numor&rii, actuarii, C, Tk, mil 
tit. 1, See Godefroy’s Paratitlon, 


and cf. 1. 4, vorax ot fraudulcntum 
mimerariorum propositum; 1. 0, 
immorarii <pui publican civitatum 
rationes venmtih fraudilnm laceraro 
didieerimt, suhjaeoant tortori. 

• Ib. xl 1 , 25 , 20 , 27 * Them 
lawn wore Issued in 398 and 399. 

7 tfym. v. 87, ix. 0, Adores ab- 
Bcntium, quibua ro.s longinqua com- 
mittitur, taiupiam soluti legibus 
vivunt. 

H (!, Tk, xi. 24, 4, <pii fraudand- 
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aolita Iraude oonfugcriut; cf, Salv. 
(k (hib , lki % v. 38* 
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port service to be entered in their names. 1 They bribed 
the officers of the census to make false entries of property 
liable to taxation, and land-inspectors to relieve them of 
the burden of unproductive estates. 2 If they purchased 
an estate from a man in difficulties they would often, by 
a surreptitious contract, 8 shift the burden of tlm capita)ion- 
tax, payable on the coloni of the estate, to the .shoulders 
of the needy vendor. By influence or bribe* * they in- 
duced the book-keepers (tabularii) to cook their accounts 
in favour of themselves or their clients. It is difficult 
to conceive a powerful and wealthy class, many of whose 
members must have known the responsibilities of govern ■ 
ment, and all of whom might have known the over, 
whelming difficulties of the time, so lost to all sense of 

v public duty. 

y If such was the public morality of the senatorial class, 
the tone of the lower grades of treasury officials was nut 
likely to be marked by greater probity or a higher vn ,<t 
of honour. It would be difficult, without writing a 
treatise on the subject, to give an exact, idea of the 
various devices by which the army of tnautuy offi. .alt, 
through all its many grades, contrived to defraud cither 
the government or the taxpayer, or both together. It 
would seem that persons of tho lowest origin worn finding 
their way into the ranks of the service by surreptitious 
means. They are plainly accused of looking to plunder 
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for the means of buying themselves advancement to 
higher places . 1 Their character is painted in the blackest 
colours . 2 3 They are threatened with every mode and 
degree of penalty, heavy fines or wholesale restitution of 
illicit gains, degradation to plebeian rank, death by the 
sword, by torture, by the “ avenging flames .” 8 They are 
prohibited from seeking any renewal of their term of 
office , 4 in language which an honest service would have 
resented as an intolerable insult. Yet no expedient 
seems to have been of any avail to check the headlong 
cupidity of the time. The evil, so far as we can judge' 
from the Code, is as rampant in the reign of Majorian 5 
as in the reign of Constantine. The allurements or tlie 
protection of the great, the collusion of comrades equally, 
bent on plunder, remoteness from the seat of empire, the 
dumb patience of the rustic folk who could not defend 
themselves, and whose natural protectors were often in 
league with their plunderers—all these things produced 
a sense of impunity which the distant sound of imperial 
menaces scorns to have hardly disturbed for a moment. 

The suseeptores, who were often taken from the eurial 
class, had many opportunities lor fraud and oppression. 1 * 
Their business was chiefly to receive the tribute paid in 
kind lor the support of the troops and government service . 7 
Sometimes they did not give receipts at once , 8 or they 
gave them in invalid form, without the particulars pre¬ 
scribed by law. Sometimes they used false weights and 
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measures, 1 so that the unfortunate farmer had to furnish 
more than his proper quota. Or, again, they would lend 
themselves to tactics by which the validity of a receipt 
was disputed, and the payment levied a second time.* 
^he accountants of the army stores (numerarii, aetuiirii) 
were also audacious offenders. They are plainly chared 
with falsifying accounts and drawing larger supplieo than 
the corps were entitled to. 8 The iietnurii went to have been 
a particularly troublesome^Aftfss, and are ordered away 
from the capital by a law of JVrcadius in 39ft. 1 * Hut it 
was at the hands of the various oHieials charged with the 
duty of enforcing payment and collecting arrears that, 
the provincials suffered the worst cruelties, There was 
apparently no possible means of restraining them. Their 

insolence is described most vividly and pimhihed nu>at 
fiercely in some of the latest laws in the Code.* lly 
demanding receipts which had been lout* by over-mac, 
tion, 7 by fraudulent meddling with the lists of the erienci* 
by mere terrorism and brute force, they eaua-d such 
misery and discontent that the Emperor a hail umre than 
once, at all costs to the revenue, to order their removal 
from a whole province. Their exaction,** and jiuper- 
exactions had reached such a point in 440 10 that Tiling 
dosius and Yalentinian issued a rescript which gave the 
governors of provinces the power of punishing then* with 
out any fear of the Counts of the treasury. Hut ih>* 
effect on the collection of the revenue, and, tn.i, h-ant, the 


1 0. Th . xi. 8, 8. 
a JOu xii. 6, 26; of. xiL 1, 185, 
semel securitatem do refusione m«- 
nerrnn emissam ab alio Procomuie 
non liceat refricari. 

‘ *&• viii.^1, 15. In the reign 

of Constantino their fraud.# wore 
so enormous that the Emperor 
threatens them with torture for 
their offences. 

4 lb. viii. 1, 14. 

* Nov. Valent. 7; Maj. 4 ; Mart. 
2 (of. Amm. Marc. xxx. o. 6). 


* G. Th. si, ii'l, ii. 

1 Ikn. 8, 2. 

* lh. xiiL II, 4 and 10. 

* lb, vtii, Hi, 4, imtv>‘r*ut 

m.rum Afco-aru. 

oountitmmtw «ls ; - j v , 

41-1. I la i ul in r„ AUi ■» , 

(■. thn r**m<i**t Of ctii Umi trims 

IwlowtiA, 

** Th. 4f, (lj and (aj, 
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slur on the " illustrious ” officers, whose powers were thus • 
curtailed, 1 or whose gains were diminished, compelled 
the Emperor two years afterwards to rescind the forme#^ 
law. It is only too evident that the Emperor’s zeal for 
honest administration met with deadening opposition in^. 
the highest as well as the lowest ranks of the service^"^ 
The “ defensores ” a of cities had, as one of their most 
important duties, to protect the taxpayers from over¬ 
exaction. Yet one can see, from a law of 409, 3 that the 


protection was often not to be relied upon. The defrauded 
provincial is directed, in the first instance, to appeal to 
the defensor, the curia, and the magistrates. If they 
refuse to accept his appeal, he is, as a last resort, in the 
presence, and with the cognisance, of the public clerks 
and minor officials, to post up his complaint in the more 
public places of the municipality. There surely never 
was a more startling confession of impotence made by 
the heads of a great administrative system. 

Perhaps even stronger proof of the inability of the 
government to control its servants is to be found in the 
enormities of the discussores, 4 as they are described to us 
in some of the later constitutions. Those officials, whose 
business it was to discover, and call up, all arrears of 
tribute, were appointed on a regular system; and, in 
ordinary times, men were not very willing to undertake a 
function so invidious. For the arrears were probably 


1 Nov, Th, 45 (2), cum piotas 
nostra ^ , eonsuor&t ut illustros 

riri saeri ao privati aorarii Oomites 
facilitation eondemnandorum Judi- 
cum non haboront. In 1. 7, 5 the 
provincial governors are ordered to 
go about and exert themselves to 
bring to light frauds of tax-col¬ 
lectors. But the counts of the 
largesses in 452, on the pretext 
that the financial service was in¬ 
terfered with, actually succeeded 
in terrorising the governors, 

3 The powers of the defensor are 
defined in the law of 392, G. Th. i. 


11, 2, plebem tantum vcl Decurionea 
ah omni improboruin insolontia et 
temeritate tuoantur. Of. C. Th. 
xii. 0, 23 ; Nov, Met#, 5 ; Marquardt, 
i 522; Do Coulanges, L'/nv. Germ,. 
}>. 39. Do Ooulanges takes a dif¬ 
ferent view of the defensor's office 
from most authorities. Of. Godo- 
froy's Paratitlon to 0. Th, i. 11; 
Fauriel, i 375. 

* 0. Th, xi. 8, 8. 

4 See Partition of Godefroy to 

G* Th, xi tit 20, and the notes to 
Nov. Faknt, 7, 
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quite as often due by the great proprietors m by the 
small. But in the last years of the Empire men seem to 
have thrust themselves into the office without any regular 
authority. 1 Their object, of course, was men* plunder, 
arid they had endless opportunities of enriching them¬ 
selves. Many proprietors were deeply in debt, rod, only 
to private creditors, but to the treasury. Estates were, 
frequently changing hands, and, in the confusion of a 
time of invasion and panic, documents would bo lust or 
purchases would be made without full knowledge of the 
liabilities of the vendor. The diacussor, who had oh- 
tained his office by intrigue, 8 came dowh with a ptmvtful 
retinue, obtained doubtless in the same way, demanding 
old receipts, 3 presenting a mass of cooked amemU, 
which no one could check, least of all the simple fanner. 
What followed, as described by the Emperor, 4 mn-mhl.ts 
the worst scenes in Turkish provincial government, out¬ 
rage, torture, imprisonment, murder; ami all those 
enormities were countenanced, and actively supported, by 
officers of the palace and the praetorium, wit h t he aid of 
the soldiers of the neighbouring garrison. 6 Who can 
wonder that people exposed to such brutality, in the 
name of civilised government, should welcome the rude 
justice of the Gothic chief? 6 

Yet it would be unhistorical and unfair to hold the 
imperial government responsible for all these borrow. 
Almost every page of the 0od« beirni witne.it to the 
indignant energy with which the Emperor and his < bum'll 
strove to check the anarchy of the provincial adiimmtra- 


1 The discussores of the m#t of 

Honorius were quite as corrupt, V. 
Th. xi. 26, 2. 1 

2 Nov. Valent. 7, discusser#* ad 
provinciam non electi, sieut com- 
perimus, sed ambientea ire die- 
untur, eto. 

* E>. 7, eeouritates expotunt 

annorum Seri© et votusfcat© coti* 
iumptaa, quas servar© neeoifc tirm 


#it Mum mini 4AmnU*, 

* Ik 7 t lllIIIIIIlPfA# **«*{*% 

um a 

lilat univitm 

Ik 7* lllllwl/Mm 

tlnm hmtMm* ni4«i 

Ummhmfcit* ut^ui *■**«* nim 
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tion. But, with a high sense of duty and the appearance 
of omnipotence, the central authority had lost control of 
the vast system. The government was growing weaker 
as the power of the aristocracy increased, and, ds we 
have already seen, the power of the aristocracy was being 
actually exerted to hamper and defeat the imperial 
administration. The same paralysis is seen in each 
prefecture and in each province. For generations there 
had been many governors slow or negligent in executing 
the will of the Emperor. Repeated - edicts and a rising 
scale of penalties are a sufficient proof of this. But the 
prefect^ or the governor himself, however earnest and 
determined, was liable to be thwarted by his subord¬ 
inates or by the intrigues of the Potentes. There are few 
traces in the fifth century of the grosser forms of corrup¬ 
tion or oppression among the higher officials, but there 
are many proofs of their failure to carry out the intentions 
of the Emperor. This was no doubt sometimes due to 
want of a high sense of duty, or of energy, or to 
illegitimate influence brought to bear upon them. But 
probably the most potent cause was the contumacy of the 
lower members of the service, who had their own ends to 
gain in maintaining abuses. It is certainly significant 
that in so many laws, while the governor is to be fined 
for disobedience, his staff are laid under far heavier 
penalties, 1 some of them of a kind which we should de¬ 
scribe as savage. 

The last edict which deals with the miseries inflicted 
by. the tax-gatherer sums up, as it were, the imperial 
legislation on this subject for generations, and in its 
candid pessimism sounds the death-knell of provincial 
administration in the West. Its author was the last 
prince of high purpose and capacity who addressed him- 


Ntm. Maj. 0, ufc Judox qui hoc 
Jkri ataUuirit 20 librurum auri 
illations feriatur, apparitors voro 


• * » fustuano lupplioio iubclitos, 
matmum quoque amission© tram 
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self to the hopeless task of reforming a vast service which 
was honeycombed with corruption. The hist Komatt 
Emperor of the West from whom, as statesman or soldier, 
great things were expected, 1 was foiled in his efforts, Wth 
in war and statecraft. And ho found his own nobles and 
civil servants as dangerous enemies of the state iw the 
Vandals. An y one who wishes, at first hand, to know 
the secret of the disease which was undermining the 
strength of the imperial system in the West, should mid 
the law of Majorian issued in 4fi8. s The fortune* of the 
provincials are still being eaten away by extortionate and 
repeated exactions. The municipalities are being de¬ 
serted by the citizens who have to bear their burden*, hut 
who prefer to abandon everything rather than endure the 
^ifigenious chicanery or truculent cruelty of the officers of 
the treasury. While the smaller proprietors an* being 
bled to death, the agents of the great landowner, in the 
security of a remote estate, placidly ignore the demands 
of the collector. The provincial governors seem per »o«> 
ally not to be distrusted by the Emperor; indeed they 
are charged with the task of reforming the fiscal system 
of their districts. But even they are apt to ht misled or 
cajoled by their subordinate officers, who {tosses,-! a iniutife 
knowledge of the localities, and whoso audacity is 
stimulated by the prospect of enormous gains ami the 
experience of long impunity. 

The picture of his times loft by Majorian in infinitely 
sad, and yet, as we said at the beginning of this chapter, 
it is impossible to ignore the high sense of duty, and the 
almost effusive sympathy for the suffering masses, whu h 
mark the last utterances of the imperial jurisprudence. 
Just as paganism on the eve of its proscription by the 
State attained for a moment an elevation and purify 
higher than it ever reached in the ages of it* tmeliaUettoed 
supremacy, so the imperial government was probably never 
‘ A P° 1L SWoa - v- «86. • M* ifaj, tit, I. 
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so anxious to check abuses of administration, or so com¬ 
passionate for the desolate and the suffering, as in the years 
when its forces were being paralysed. It is easy for the 
cool economist to criticise some of these measures of alle¬ 
viation as more characterised by sympathy than statesman¬ 
ship. It has been said that the indulgence to debtors 
to the imperial treasury, which was so often granted, 
merely threw a heavier load on those taxpayers who 
were still able to meet their obligations. 1 But in one 
of the later constitutions it is expressly stated that, if 
the treasury insisted in all cases on its full rights, it 
would ruin the taxpayer, without benefiting the State. 2 
Between 395 and 423, Honorius remitted- the taxes over 
wide districts in ten different edicts. 8 Similar measures 
of the most sweeping character are to be found among 
the enactments of later reigns.* But in most of these 
cases, it is not difficult to find a justification for the 
remission in the public calamities, or the cruel super- 
exactions of the agents of the fisc. Nor did the Emperor 
spare the private creditor in emergencies, any more than 
his own exchequer. In 443, so desperate had the 
condition of Africa become, that the government felt it 
necessary to suspend for a time the right of recovery for 
private debfe|i— 

In a number of minor measures scattered over the 
Code the growing spirit of humanity may be observed. 
The governors of provinces are called upon to exercise 
the utmost vigilance to check the oppression of the poor 
by the agents of the great, and to bring to light the mis- 


1 P. de Coulanges, Vim. Getrnu 
p. 59, 

2 Nov. Th. 51, m a possessore super 
alia, qnao praostat has expon.sas, 
requirafc, ultimas tonuosque ejus 
vires oompulsio talis oxtininiet 

9 0 , TL xL 28, 2 nqq. 

4 Nov. Th, 22, The A1 bin us to 
whom this was addressed was pro- 
bably grandson of the Albiuus of 
the tfaUtmalia. Of. Hoeek, tiym. 


<d xxix. He was a son of V olnmanus 
who corresponded with 8. Augustine, 
and succeeded Kutilius Naniatiamm 
as prefect of the city, Kutil. Namat. 
L 465, He was P.P. of Gaul in 
440 ; P.P. of Italy, 448-448; consul, 
444 ; patrician, AAi'u The Novella© 
seem to show him the great states¬ 
man of the time, Nov. Vaimt,. X, 
2 , 4 , 6 ; Nov. Th . 22 , 29 , 95 , 50 . 

Nov. Th. 22 . 
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deeds of the tax-gatherer. 1 It is their duty, along with 
the bishops, to visit prisons on the I>ril's Ihty, to receive 
any complaints from the prisoners as to their treatment, 
and to see that they are sufficiently supplied with food.* 
Stringent enactments require that persona char ted with 
crime shall be brought up for trial within n year, and that 
prisoners shall not be subjected to unnecessary harsh- 
ness. 8 By a strict term of prescription, the law strove 
to restrain that noxious class who made a trade of 
assailing titles to property, 4 or the status of per mrii who 
had succeeded in escaping from a servile or deftendent 
condition. The evidence of the freedman against his 
patron was discredited, 8 ami also that of the arrmieti 
person who, while confessing Ids own guilt, attempted 
to incriminate another. Them are three or four other 
measures to which we may refer, as illustrative at once 
of the misery of the times, arid the humanitarian .spirit 
of the central government. In the terror earned by the 
movements of the Goths at the beginning of the fifth 
century many persons, particularly in the province of 
Illyricum, had fled to districts which offered greater 
security. Some had been carried into captivity mat 
be^p- redeemed. In many caws they had come under 
obligations which were sometimes enforced in a hard 
and selfish spirit. Where the fugitive owes nothing hut 
the gift of food and clothing from his ho.it, the Kmperor 
dismisses the claim for compensation,® Hitt where he 
has been bought back from the hands of the enemy, hi# 
redemptor, whose motive was sometimes that of acgtiimig 
a useful serf, is ordered to bo content with the repayment 
of the ransom, or, as an alternative, with hve 'y V ;m' 
service. In those same calamitous years there wow a 


1 c. Th. i. 7 . 5, 7. 

3 lb. is. 8, 7. 

* a. is. 36, 1 and 2; cf. is 

i. m- 
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great famine in Italy, and it appears probable that 
some masters were tempted to limit the number of 
mouths on their estates by exposing the infants of their 
female slaves. The exposed cliild was sometimes found 
and treated with kindly human feeling; and the legislator 
interposed to prevent the cruel master from reclaiming 
to servitude the creature whom he had consigned to 
death. 1 The flight of serfs from one estate to another— 
was evidently very common. The law of 419 fixes the 
limit of thirty years, after which the fugitive colonus, 
who had found another master, and had probably formed 
family ties, could not be recalled to the servitude from 
which he had fled.* In the case of a female serf, the limit 
is twenty years. And if, before that term, she has married, 
in order to prevent the break-up of a home the law enacts 
that her second master shall provide a vicaria, presumably 
unmarried, who shall satisfy the claim of her former lord. 

These are a few examples of the efforts of government 
to alleviate that mass of misery and social injustice 
which it was impotent to cure. To a sympathetic mind, 
there is no more painful reading than the Theodosian 
Code of the fifth century. The authors of these laws 
are generally loaded with the double opprobrium of 
weakness and corruption. Zes malhewrmx ont toujours 
tort. The system of bureaucratic despotism, elaborated 
finally by Diocletian and Constantine, produced a tragedy 
in the truest sense, such as history has seldom exhibited; 
in which, by an inexorable fate, the claims of fancied 
omnipotence ended in a humiliating paralysis of adminis¬ 
tration; in which determined effort to remedy social 
evils only aggravated them till they became unendurable; 
in, which the best intentions of the central power were, 
generation after generation; mocked and defeated alike 
by irresistible laws of human nature, and by hopeless 
perfidy and corruption in the servants of government 

1 0, Th. ▼. 7, 2. On the famine of. Zos, vi. 11, Olympiod. § 4. 
Sozom. ix. 8. a V. Th. v. 10. 




















CHAPTER I 


THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE INVASIONS 

Fo part of the inner life of the fifth century should, in 
the mind of an intelligent student, excite greater curiosity 
than the attitude of the Romans of the West to the 
invaders, and their ideas as to the future of Rome. As 
he reads the meagre chronicles of the times, he can 
hardly help asking himself, What did these men think 
about the real meaning of the sack of Rome by Alaric 
and by (Jenserie; of the devastation of the provinces; 
of the settlement of Visigoths, Burgundians, Sueves, and 
Vandals In regions which, In spile of temporary incur¬ 
sions, had for centuries enjoyed the Roman peace ? Was 
the end indeed come, the end of so much effort, of so 
many glories, of that great history of civil and military 
virtue which had given uniform law and culture to the 
realms of Alexander as well as to the countries bordering 
on the inland and the western seas? Or, were the 
calamities of the time, crushing and calamitous as they 
were to individual citizens, only temporary and limited 
in their range., such as the Empire had often before 
suffered, without serious and lasting effects on the general 
organisation of society ? And as to the causes of the 
calamity, were they the detdino of Roman virtue and 
skill in statecraft, or were they the anger of the old gocki 
of Rome for the desertion of their altars, or the punish^ 
meats sent by the Christian's Cod for luxury ana 
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oppression of the weak ? Finally, what was to be the 
relation of the Empire, if it was to continue, to flume 
strange immigrants into her territory, and how were they 
going to behave to the power which had so long kept 
them at hay ? 


We propose to collect, from the literary remains of 
the period, various answers to those questions. But 
before doing so, there are some general considerations tin 
to the character of the invasions of the barbarians in the 
fifth century, and their settlement in the provinces, whieii 
it will he well to bear in mind in the review which 
we propose to make. The modem, who has only the 
popular conception of the events of that time, m apt to 
think that the Western Empire succumbed to an over- 
powering advance of whole tribes and peoples, animated 
by hatred of Borne, sweeping away the remains of an 
effete civilisafcon, and replacing it, in a sudden ami 
eataclysmal change, by a spirit and by institutions of a 
perfectly different order. Yet, if such were a true 
account of the fall of the Koman Empire, the tone anti 

inexorable 7 ^ ?° maM ° f fchafc tim ' ™>uM bo 

mexplicabie. Here and there there are cries of horror 

some vioW C - WWch <^ed by 

some violent incursion. And, undoubtedly, the capture 

of the city gave for the moment a terrihL, i! . i 
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A very cursory glance at the history of the Empire 
reveals the secret of this insouciance. The invasions of 
the fifth century were nothing new, nor was there 
anything very startling in the settlement of Germans on 
Roman soil. Erom the times of Marius not a century 
had passed without some violent inroad of German hosts. 
The myriads annihilated on the field of Aquae Sextiae 
were but the advance guard of a mighty movement, 
which was always pressing on to the West or South. 
Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, had all to throw back succes¬ 
sive attacks on the frontier of the Rhine. Marcus 
Aurelius spent eight campaigns in a struggle with a vast 
confederacy on the Danube. 1 In the third century 
almost every province, and even Italy itself, was ravaged, 
and the Goths, 2 a comparatively new horde, who had 
worked their way from Scandinavia to the Ukraine, 
swept the Euxine in thousands of vessels, 8 and harried 
the towns of Asia Minor and Greece. In the reign of 
Probus, the Germans captured and pillaged sixty towns 
in Gaul, and overran the whole province. 4 Another 
formidable irruption took place in the middle of the 
fourth century. Enormous numbers of Franks, Alemanni, 
and Saxons passed the Rhine. A great part of Gaul 
was overrun, and forty towns along the Rhine were 
sacked. 8 Once more the invaders were driven back with 
enormous loss. 

The invasions of the third and fourth centuries, in 
respect of the numbers and impetuosity of the assailants, 
seem to us now to have been almost overwhelming. The 
Gothic host of the reign of Claudius is said to have 

1 J ul. Capitol. vU. M, Anion, e. * Zqb, L 42, vavwiqyyjffdfAePot 

22, gente-s oilmen ah Illyriei limito wXdb ^£a/a<rx#ua ml rofrrott 

uwmie in Gallium conapiravwani Mo ml rpi&Kavm 

* Trek Poll, vit, (* allien. c. 6, fiuptdSas: vti. Chmd. c. 6, 8. 

12 ; viL (Hand. o. 6 ; 7m. i. 20, 4 Flav. Vop, Prdb, <s. 13, cum 

31, Of. Pallmann, die Qe&ch. der per omnoa Guluun fweuri vagarontur, 

Vhlkrntnmd. i. pp. 49 sqq Jordan. 8 7m. lii. 1, 3 ; A mm. Marc, 
IkL 17, xvi. 12, 
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numbered 320,000 men. The Germans who spread 
over the whole of Gaul in the reign of Probus must 
have been even more numerous, if that t*mp**mr 
slaughtered 400,000 of them, as he is said to have 
done. 1 Yet it does not appear that, at crises so appal¬ 
ling, the Eomans ever despaired of the safety of t In¬ 
state. The letter of Probus to the Senate, to which wo 
have referred, rather expresses an almost exuberant 
confidence. 2 The invaders, however numerous, are in* 
variably driven bach; and in a short time them are few 
traces left of their ravages. The truth seems to be that, 
however terrible the plundering bands might k». to the 
unarmed population, yet in a regular battle the Germans 
were immensely inferior to the Roman troops. Ammiamw, 
who had borne a part in many of these engagements, suvi 
that, in spite of the courage of the Gormans, their im 
petuous fury was no match for the steady discipline and 
coolness of troops under Roman officers. 8 The result of 
hrs moral superiority, founded on a long tradition, wan 
kat the Eoman soldier in the third and fourth venturi ,m 

Zltit£ f t !! 6 T St my 0dck 111 35(5 immm* 

V 16 / 6 * inundated Eastern Gaul.* 
Julian, the future Emperor, who was then a mom youth 
with no previous training in the art of war, was in vlt' 
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have been much lose of life and property in some of these 
raids. 1 * Yet a very few years after the ravages which 
were checked by Julian, the valley of the Moselle is 
described to us*by Ausonius as a paradise which shows 
no trace ot the hand of the spoiler A Comfortable granges 
and luxurious villas look down from every*height. The 
vineyards rise in terraces along the batiks, and the yellow 
corn-lands can vie even with tha^Tertility of the poet's 
native Aquitaine. The population are prosperous and 
happy. There is even an air of N rustic jollity and gaiety 
over the scene from which all thoughts of past suffering 
or coming danger seem to be banished. 3 

01 the same character were the great invasions of the 
opening years of the fifth century. A great array under 
Radagaisus, which, according to the lowest estimate, 
numbered 200,000 men, crossed the Alps and penetrated 
into Etruria. 4 That the government regarded the danger 
as serious, may be inferred from the edict which called 
the slaves to arms* 5 * Yet Siilicho, with a force of only 
20,000 regular troops, and some Hun and Alan 
auxiliaries/’ signally defeated that great host, and the 
prisoners taken worn so many that they worn sold for a 
single awmm apiece* 7 * * In the beginning of the year 
400 H a horde of Alans, Hueves, and Vandals crossed the 
Rhine, horn which the garrisons had been withdrawn to 
meet the danger in Italy. 0 The invaders caused great 
consternation, and undoubtedly indicted much damage 
and suffering in their passage* through Gaul. 10 Rut the 

1 7m . ill 1. 7 o r()Ht vil :i7, | ill 

'* Aufion. /<////. x. v. W l The » Crnip. o'/mm., Armdio vi. nt 
putun on tlm MounUa wan aomptnad Probo I Jon?;, * Om*i. vii. 88 and 40. 
d/r. 870 ; i\ tfdnmkl, IVmuu. xv, * Claud. tfe ItdL (kt, 421 : 
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districts and cities, which they are said to have plundered 
and destroyed, within a generation are found to lie oneu 
more flourishing and prosperous. 1 

In the fragmentary annals of the fifth century there 
is no sign that the generals of the Empire felt any fear 
of an overwhelming superiority on the side of the 
invaders. In 426 the city of Arles was attacked !<v 


a powerful force of Goths; but they were compelled 
by Aetius to retire with heavy loss. 2 Two yearn later, 
the same great general recovered the Rhineland from the 
Franks. 3 In 435 he inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Burgundians, and compelled them to sue for peace. 4 1 n 
the following year Litorius, the lieutenant of Actum. bv 
a rapid movement, relieved the town of Narbonhe, when 
it was hard pressed by famine and the Gothic, umiv. 


And although Litorius soon afterwards was taken captive 
by the hands of the Goths, the annalist expressly mhv.h 
that it was the result of reckless ambition and .super¬ 
stitious credulity, not of any inferiority of force . 1 'Hut 
invasion of Attila in 451 was probably the. most 
appalling danger, in respect to the number* of his 
motley host, which the Romans had had to facts fur 
ages. etius had only a handful of troop* under hi; 
command/ and although he was able to rally to Ida 
support Visigoths, Franks, Burgundians, and .Saxon*, yet 
the credit of defeating that fierce and crafty power, which 

awa Ce f ral EUr ° Pe t0 m««t bo 

Tvs of the fr n ? nng and 0r " anisati(,, ‘- 1“ tins host 
days of the independence of Auvergne and of tins Western 

Bordeaux, ^aulin^PelL sid</\ ^ a ',. 43y >. ut **««» itn-i'U- 

of. 284. Compare the state of inoidS™? j a ‘ , aptiWut*<m 

Home after the sack by the Vandals duhltandum f.irct. mii 

A^oll. Sid. JEp. i. 5. ’ I ofcius parti victoria amirilwriittir, 

Valeur&s^ The0d0S ’ Xii ’ and f,**™- v «. 3K0 ; «f. 


Valent. Coss. iuo °uos. xu. anc 
4 ^ lie ® et Dionysio Coss. 
Goss * ^ eo< ^’ xv ‘ anc ^ "Valent, iv. 
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I rosp. (Jhrmi . ad a. " * 

7 Bid. (farm. vii. 
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Empire, a mere handful of troops under the gallant 
Ecdicius, 1 and raised by his own resources, kept the 
Visigothic army for months at bay, and the Koman 
showed in this final struggle an almost contemptuous 
recklessness. 

The (!ermans then were not superior to the Eornans 
in military skill and courage. Nor were they animated 
by any common purpose or hatred of Home. So far 
from having any common purpose, they wore, hopelessly 
divided among themselves, and are as often found light¬ 
ing for the Empire as against it. The Franks on the 
.Rhine were champions of Home when they were over¬ 
whelmed hy the invaders in 400.“ Stilieho had Alan 
and Hun auxiliaries in his great battle with Hadagaisus. 8 
It was with Hun cavalry that Aetius and Litorius strove 
to cheek the advance of the Visigoths in Southern 
<iuul.** It was with the aid of Visigoths, Franks, .Saxons, 
anti Iiurguudians that Aetius defeated the army of 
Attila on the ('atahuuiian plains. Again and again the 
Visigoths of Toulouse lent their forces to support the 
Roman power in Spain against the Sueves. 1 ’ Thu Romans 
of Auvergne, when they were deserted in its weakness 
hy the imperial government, received help and en¬ 
couragement in their last struggles against Euric from 
the Burgundians.® It is clear from these facts that the 
Empire was not an object of hatred to the barbarians. 
Indeed they were ofteu eager to he taken into its 
service; and many of their chiefs, like Alaric or 
Ataulphus, bail no higher ambition than to he appointed 

1 Hid. ill. If, turn* diuiwqiM 
nol logins to priyatbi viribiw jmbiwi 
0xw«itua Hpwinm, eio,; «£ 

Tur, Hint. Fr. ii. 21, multitudmom 
Uotihnmm hum tWom virln 
pHrsonbii ur. 

’ 5 Oro«. vii, 40, § *1, 
hum bin alint* (g mtm) Pr&muui 
protmmt. Fanrkil, L 47. 

3 Am, v. 21,1 


4 Pronp. (-hron. a. 427, 429. 

u hint. (Vn'oti.i most UbipamaH 
(Jothorum ThondorkuH <unu 
oxormfu, t\t mmt vdtmtato 
Hi, ordinal,iono Aviti Imporatorni 
in^rodilur, 
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to high military command. On the other hand the 
was a corresponding readiness on the Koman side ? 

7^ barbariaa forces “ war - From the earliest daw 
of the Empire these auxiliaries appear on the army hi 
Germans are found in the bodyguard of August^ 
They fought under Yitelhus in the foremost ranks a t 
the battle of Cremona. 2 Vespasian had special confi 
dence m the loyalty of the Sueves, and had two of thi" 
chiefs m his service. 3 Marcus Aurelius formed some 
corps of Germans for his war with their countrymen” 
the Danube. In the third century, the tendency 

Anrehlu T Q T 16 markeA Val6rian > in a despatch l 
Aurehan describes an army which included troops from 

Ituraea, Arabia and Mesopotamia, and officers bearing 

such unmistakable German names as Hariomundus 8 

Hrldomundus, and Haldagates. 6 Claudius II., after the 

great defeat which he mfficted on the Goths, 6 enrolled^ 

arge number of them under his standards. Pmb u 

recrurted the frontier garrisons with 16,000 from th 

jreck of the great host which had devastated Gaffi’ 

The army of Constantine, in the battle of the mSi 

BriJns^'o? 1 7 -i COmP ° Sed ° f Gemans and Celts and 
i • i m, Cf similar composition was the army with 

which Theodosius defeated Eugenius at the Friridus 6 

■*r *** b * rbari “^ 

rader an express agreement, stating the conditions on 
ch they served. Others were compelled to join the 
standards as the result of defeat in battle. 10 Some of 
them received regular pay and rations; others received 


1 Suet. Odm. 49. 

2 Tao. Hist. i. 61. 

3 lb. ill 5. 

* JuL. Capitol, mt. M. Anton, c. 

et Germa norum auxilia 
contra Germanos. 

« d-urel. c. 11. 

ZoB. i. 46, 6a ol 6k 8iea607)aav, ft 
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ireb. Poll. vit. Clav4. c 8 


? av * ^P* o. 14, accepit 
praeterea sedfecim milia tyronum, 
quos omnes per diversas provinces 
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8 2os. ii. 15. 

9 I*, xv. 66. 

“ v. 0. Th. vii. 13, 16; Gode- 
Dedititii 046 ° n th6 3r °° derati and 
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grants of land, which were held on condition of military 
service, and which passed to their sons on the same con¬ 
dition. 1 A page of the Notitia contains a list of more 
than twenty corps of these military colonists, under the 
name Sarmatae Gentiles, who were settled at various 
places from Bruttium to the Alps. 2 Similar German 
corps, under the name of Laeti, had lands assigned to 
them in almost every part of Gaul The Gallo-Roman 
population had been long accustomed to the residence of 
these hands on their soil Batavi are found at Arras; 
Franks at Rennes; Sueves at Coutances, Mans, Bayeux, 
and Auvergne; Sarmatians at Paris, Poitiers, and 
Amiens? Occasionally the Laeti proved to be dangerous 
neighbours. Thus we learn from Ammianus Marcellinus 
that a body of Laeti, in the troubled year 35*7, attempted 
to capture the city of Lyons, and plundered the sur¬ 
rounding country. 4 Here we have an anticipation in 
the fourth century of what happened more, frequently in 
the fifth, when Burgundians and Visigoths had obtained 
a permanent settlement in Gaul. 

We shall see, in a subsequent chapter, that tins 
establishment of the Germans in the. south and east of 
Gaul disturbed and alarmed the Romans of the province 
far less than we should have expected. In a short time 
the intruders were accepted as more or less friendly 
neighbours. Here again the past history of the Empire 
will he found to have prepared men's minds for what, 
taken by themselves, would have, seemed stupendous 
(’Ranges. Just as there were countless incursions for 


1 0* Th» vii. 20, 12, with CUnie- 
froy** note; xiii. II, 9; A mm. Marc, 
xx. 8, 18; Pamg. (bmtanL c. 21; 
f /m, il. 54. 

a MU* /%, (ul. Bunking, p, 
121 (c» xL), Of, ihti grantii of 
Urmn limiUm*iw» mode to vntnr&nw 
au< 1 thnir «on» on military tenure, 
hamprid, Aim . o. 58, § 4; 


KUv. Vop. Vrob. «. 14; (l Th, vii. 
15, 1. 

* } MU. LHtj. pp. 110, 120 ; cf. 
note:!, pp. 1044-IOHO. On tho Con¬ 
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Laati, 'ii. pp, 1080 sqq.; of. Kum. 

(hnmt. n. 21 ; A mm. Mare, 
xvi. 11, 4; f /m* u. 54; K. d« 
Ooukngnu, Him. (hrm, p* 889. 
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plunder before tlie Sueve and Vandal irruption of -HHS, 
so there were many cases of barbarians seeking and 
obtaining a peaceful settlement within tho frontier before 
the Visigoths settled on the Garonne, and the Burgundians 
on the Upper Rhine and the Rhone. Augustus, on 
receiving the submission of the Ubii and Sienmbri, 
assigned them lands on the left hank of the Rhine, 1 
Tiberius transported 40,000 Germans into the same 
region. 2 The Germans seem to have been seldom un¬ 
willing to enter the circle of tho pax itomann. For 
instance the Batavians, driven from their own country 
by civil war, crossed the frontier and settled down ;u 
subjects of Borne, and for agos the Batavian cavalry bad 
a brilliant reputation in tho Roman army.* 1 In the 
third century Probus is said to have Germanised the 


provinces. 4 He gave a settlement in Thrace to 100,000 
Bastamae, who, we are told, proved themselves leva! 
subjects of the Empire A similar experiment, in the 
case of the Vandals and Gepidae, scorns to have been less 
successful. A body of Franks, who had obtained from 
the Emperor a settlement somewhere in the custom 
Mediterranean, proved even hiss worthy of his genero.dtv, 4 
They got a fleet together, spread havoc, ami confusion 
through the whole of Greece, wrought great, slaughter in 
an attack on Syracuse, and finally, having been readied 
from the walls of Carthage, returned to their home. The 
Salian Franks, who had been driven from their old scats 
and had occupied the region between the Scheldt and the 
Meuse, were, after some hard fighting, recognised 
Roman subjects by Julian. 4 The most striking example 
of the eagerness of the Germans to he received on Roman 
territory was the famous petition of the Gotha to the, 


1 Sueton. Oct. c. 21. 
a lb. Tib. o. 9. 

ii fi T \ C ' 59> iv - 12 ! 4nn. 

u- 8; Anm. Maro. xvi. 12, 45. 
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Emperor Valens in 376/ to b© allowed to place the 
broad waters of the .Danube between them and the 
terrible Huns, who were then advancing from the East. 2 
Probably a million of men, women, and children were 
transported across the swollen river. They came not as 
conquerors, but as suppliants for food and shelter, under 
the protection of Home. Ho reader of Gibbon needs to 
be told the tragic tale of what followed that great 
migration. It was a turning-point in history. 

Among the Gothic chiefs who are seen in the pages of 
Ammianus Marcellinus making a last stand against the 
Huns was one named Munderich, 8 Some years after¬ 
wards this chief is found in the position of duke on the 
frontiers of Arabia. Munderich is only one of many of 
Ms race who rose under the Empire to high military 
command and office. This was a necessary result of the 
policy which, from the time of Gallienus, practically 
excluded the senatorial order from military service. We 
have seen (human officers commanding corps under 
Valerian in the third century.* Magnentius, who rose to 
he Emperor on the murder of (Joustans, was of barbarian 
origin, and had once belonged to a corps of Laeti in 
Gaul. 5 Arbogastes, who raised Eugeni us to the throne, 
was a Frank/’ who, by military ability and commanding 
power, 7 obtained the post of master of the forces under 
Valentinian. Theodosius cultivated the intimacy of 
many of these, barbarian chiefs/ and one of his principal 
lieutenants, Modares/ who rose to be magister militum, 
was of Scythian descent. Another barbarian officer, who 
bore a great part in the events of that period, was 

1 A mm. Marc. xxxi. 3, 

8 f fm< iv. 20; Kutiap, § A% p. 

31 (Mtill. Frag. U id, iv.); Uihhuii, 

0. 26. 

* Amm. Marc, xxxi* 3, 5, 

4 Klav. Vop. AutrL c. 11. 

8 Zcm. il 42 ; IL 04, 

« Ik iv. 38, 


7 lb. iv. 53. 

H Ik iv. 55, rip irapaXafituf 
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Eichomer . 1 His career, of which wo possess full details, 
is a good illustration of the great position which men of 
Ms nationality could attain under the later emperors, 
Eichomer was a Frank of high birth, ami first appears as 
count of the domestics in the reign of Gratian. He was 
sent into Thrace during the troubles with the Goths to 


support the Emperor Yalens, and shortly afterwards was 
raised to the post of magister militant. After a period 
of service in the East, during which hts formed :t close 
friendsMp with Libanius, he was employed by Theo.lo.-ii mi 
m high command in the campaign against Maximus. 
He had great influence in the imperial counsel t, and 
hved on terms of intimacy with tHymmaehus and hi s 
circle. Another Prank chief, JBauto* the father of the 
mpress Eudoxia, is said to have wielded an almost rend 
power under the younger Yalentinian. and his elevation 
to the consulship in the same year with the Fmpemr 
Arcadius was celebrated in a panegyric hy H. Augmsttued 
We have takenia tew of the more striking examples of 
the rise of barbarians to commanding positions. (niter 
names, such as Eravitta, Gainas, Merohaudes, Htilieho 
will occur readily to any person moderately well read in 

tt h T y i * L ° Wer Empir<J - How mom t„nv 
one can teT " atioi,al % under Roman name 

, -i-f * German chiefs not only obtained (in* 

great nnhtary commands, they also rose, to the e„t. ;„! Ido 
the Mghest civil honour which the K.npemr hl.d 
bestow Dagelaephus 6 and Morobaudtss* were collemmes 
of Gratian m tMs great oflice. In the reign of IV,;. 
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dosius, Merobaudes, Biehomer, and Bauto were consuls 
in successive years, and at least five more German names 
appear in the reigns of the last emperors of the West. 
When an office, which the Emperor himself was proud to 
hold, was given so freely to men of barbarian origin, it is 
plain that the old exclusiveness had disappeared, and 
that the Germans had stolen their way into the very 
citadel of the Empire long before its distant outworks 
were stormed. 1 

Many of these German officers were men of brilliant 
talents, fascinating address, and noble bearing. To 
military skill they often added the charm of Eoman 
culture and a social tact which gave them admission even 
to the inner circle of the Roman aristocracy. Symmachus 
writes to Eicliomer as to one of his most valued friends. 
He extols his many virtues, and has only one grudge 
against him, that he cannot help monopolising all 
that is best in Roman society. 2 * The friendship of Bauto 
Symmachus regards as one of his treasures, 8 Men like 
these, great soldiers, and polish ad men of the world, must 
naturally have had great social influence. And, indeed, 
there are signs that even in smaller things, such as toilet 
and dress, Germans, at the beginning of the fifth century, 
wen*, setting tins fashion. Three edicts of Hon onus, 
between .‘>97 and 41 G, forbid the wearing of trousers, 
long ha.ir, and fur eoats of the barbarian style within the 
precincts of the city. 4 The tone of; the law of 416 leaves 
no doubt that the rage for German fashions was wide- 
spread, and that tin* previous edicts had been disregarded. 

In yet another capacity crowds of Germans had been 
introduced, into Roman territory. Mynesius, bishop of 
Gyrene, towards the (dose of the fourth century complains 
that every wealthy household is full of Gothic or Scythian 

1 RtiliL Namat. il. mu a 16 , 

2 RP‘ nl 58, ad U\ miqravit quid- 4 <7, Tk xiv, 2, 2, 4; of. Claud 

quid Komao optimum fulfc. In Uuf t it 78; Eutil, Namat, ii 49. 
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slaves, serving as stewards, butlers, bakers, and personal 
attendants of every grade. We know also that from th 
first century enormous numbers of Germans were planted 
as coloni on estates over all the provinces. Crowds of 
Marcomanni were so distributed throughout Italy b 
Marcus Aurelius. 1 The great emperors of the third 
century took untold numbers' of prisoners, 2 and flooded 
the country districts with new till ers o f the soil. 8 I n «, 
words of Probus, the barbarians w^S^Ughing and sowing 
for Roman masters. 4 The victories of Julian Gratian 
Theodosius, and Stilieho, all gained within a period of 
fifty years, recruited still further the ranks of rural labour 8 
It appears then that there was nothing new in the 
hostile raids or peaceful settlement of the barbarians on 
Roman territory in the fifth century. For more than 
five hundred years the Empire had been resisting the 
pressure of barbarism, occasionally suffering heavily for a 

l vTeS alwa y s “ the end ^mphant over mere force 
P r Yet each successive victory had admitted in increasing 

’ n i umbers the barbarian element into the frontier posts 
the armies, or the fields, and households of Rome. The 
highest military commands had for generations been held 
by German soldiers of fortune, who served the State 
loyally even against their kinsmen. A Roman, who had 
m his youth seen the Alemanni driven across the Rhine 
and thousands of Germans serving under the eagles in 
Italy, who had found in Richomer, Bauto, or StiHcho his 
most charmmg and distinguished friends, and had seen 
Prank masters of the cavalry sharing the honours of the 

Wlth tlle Em Per°r, might, even after the scenes 
410, have smiled at the suggestion that the Empire 
was m any serious danger from the Germans. 


in ./’ri- ^ a l >lt< i °' 22, aooe pitque 
in deditionem Marcomannos, nlur- 
rnus m Italiam traductis. * 

I ^eb. Poll, vit Olcwd. c. 8, § 6. 
* lb. c. 9, § 4, impletae barbaris 


Romanae provinoiae 
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.Nor were the invasions of the first decade of the fifth 
century of such a uniform and sweeping character as to 
suggest, even to those who witnessed and suffered from 
them, a single overwhelming movement, animated by one 
spirit and advancing to one end. The numbers of the 
invaders do not appear to have approached the mighty 
hosts who were defeated by Claudius and Probus in the 
third century . 1 The forties of Ataulphus may have 
hardly exceeded 20,000 or 30,000 mem 2 The Bur- 
gundian invaders of Gaul were reckoned at 80,000.® 
The entire Vandal horde, young and old, slaves and free, 
only amounted to the same number . 4 The Frank 
warriors, under Clovis, did not number more than 
0^00 men . 5 Moreover, as was pointed out long ago 
by a great authority, the so-called invasions were 
events essentially partial, local, temporary.® We may 
add that there was a great variety in their purpose 
and character. Sometimes a band of no great* numbers, 
bent wholly on plunder/ will come down on a country- 
side and carry off the cattle and peasants from the 
fields, or effect a stealthy entrance into an unguarded 
town.® Sometimes in greater masses, swelling perhaps 
to tens of thousands, they will sweep across a whole 
province, capturing cities, and plundering and burn¬ 
ing the farms and country houses. Or, again, in 
the form of a regular army, churning to he federated 
soldiers of the, Umpire, tiny will quarter themselves 
on a pro vims*, and draw from its revenues the 
rations and pay which were assigned to the regular 
soldiers of Home. Or, once more, they come with the 

^ 1 Poll, (UmkL «. 0; Flav, mmt wn<w, juvmirn, parvuli, nervi 

Von, Pn*k f% It, quadringwita v«l domed, ootogmfca millia 
milk honUum emosa mmt. mimomti 

* Do <Vmliuitfw, Vim, (farm , p, § Of. Faunal, it SO. 
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120, ihlnltn thi?i mtwh wapwiitodL H Ik o. xxiv. qua nocto Iforuli 
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express permission and sanction of tito Kmperor, tt* 
permanent settlers on Roman soil, 1 the chief deeming 
himself, at first, a military official of the Roman govern- 
ment, and, as the Roman administration falls to piece*, 
taking into his hands also the control of the civil power, 
collecting the taxes, dealing out justice, appointing 
officials, 2 combining, in fact, the offic.es of prefect and 
master of the military forces. To all those varieties of 
relation with Rome must be added the widest, differences 
of religious belief among the invaders. Some, like the 
Tranks, the Saxons, or the Huns, on their first appear¬ 
ance, were still pagan. 8 A number of tribes, such as the 
Vandals, the Burgundians, the Visigoths, or the Rngi, 
were Arians; 4 and among these there were variou i 
degrees of bigotry, some, like the Burgundians, 8 hung 
comparatively tolerant, while others worn inspired with a 
determined hostility to the Catholic faith.* 1 There h 
another, and perhaps more important, difference to 
observed. Some of the invading tribes had only recently 
come into contact with Roman civilisation. They hud 
perhaps received Roman envoys, and they knew well bv 
report the peace and prosperity which the province 
enjoyed under the Roman sway, lint they were un¬ 
touched by its discipline and tone. Others there worn 
whom the culture of the South had already more than 


1 Oros. vii. 43, § 8 ; Prosp. 

Ihron. a. 419, Constantins pacem 
Wt cum WaHia, data ei ad 
habitandum secunda Aquitank : 
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half converted into Romans. Tlxeir chiefs may have 
held high command under the emperors, and been in 
friendly intercourse with the leaders of the Homan 
nobility. Many of the rank and file had fought under 
the e agles , and had acquired to some extent the discipline 
and habits of the Roman army. In their moral and 
physical characteristics also the tribes or bands, known 
under the names of Goths, Alans, Vandals, or Alemarmi, 
were, according to Roman writers of this period, widely 
different. Salvianns 1 tells us that the Vandals were the 
weakest and least formidable race; the Goths chaste bnt 
faithless; the Alans were less treacherous, but licentious 
and rapacious; the Burgundians were of a mild and 
gentle disposition, and inclined to he on friendly terms 
with the Romans in the territoriesiwliK^h they occupied. 
The Saxons, the Franks, and the Heruh retained their 
heathen superstitions, offered human sacrifices, and their 
raids were marked by acts of fierce and wanton cruelty, 
especially towards the Christian clergy and the inmates 
of monastic bouses. 2 In the picture of Norieum in the 
lib*, of 8. Severinus, we may observe nearly all these 
various types in close juxtaposition and startling contrast, 
fromtht^l i r isti an and half-civilised Ostrogoth, cantoned 
in xTOTOmi, in federal relations with the Empire, to the 
fierce pagan Herulian. One of these tribes is on the 
point of moving on to seek, a permanent home on Italian 
soil. 1 * The Bugi, whose chief has come under the 
magnetic spell of a monk of extraordinary saintliness and 
heroic energy , 4 are curbed for a time, ami seem to abate, 
somewhat of their old taste for rapine and violence, and 
even to offer a fitful protection to the harassed pro- 
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vincials. 1 But the province w;ts e,(instantly overrun by 
other hands under various names, s Alemanai, Ileruli. 
Thoringi, scouring the country in search of plunder, and 
. seizing their prey more often by stratagem and surprise 
than by open force. Here one sees, ;is it were in minia¬ 
ture, and on a confined scene, many of those varieties of 
tribal character, and many of those different impulses mid 
modes of attack, which may be observed in the wider 
field of the whole Western world 

It follows from these considerations that the period 
of the invasions presents a mass of complex, phenomena, 
to which no single comprehensive formula will apply. 
We may expect also to find a great variety of feeling 
and opinion among contemporary observer hk t.„ the 
character of the invasions, the fate of the Umpire, and 
its future relations to the barbarian intruders. 'Hie man 
who has lost everything in the sack of his town, and 
whose relatives have been carried into slavery bv the 
raiders, will take a very different view of the' invasion 
from the great noble, the walls of whose castle protect 
bim from wandering bands, and who lives on good term , 
mth the neighbouring chief. The Churchman, in whom 
Eoman pride and patriotism have been weakened bv 

flt VOfcl o t0 th0 . ascetic **«*!, wiH not enter- 
tain the faith m the mission and destiny of imnerml 

saturated with the historic spirit of that great orewi-t 

piSn S WeT? “ S0U i mCafc ’ if 1101 b 

p oiession. We shall now make an attempt to aseertah, 
he feelings of some of those who witnessed the 
calamities and changes of that time. ' h 


CHAPTEK II 


ROMAN REELING ABOUT. -THE INVASIONS AND THE 
H&'ijUE OF T^Jt-EMPIRE 
* w 

In the early years of the fifth century the rumours of 
the movements of Alario and Radagaisus created the 
liveliest alarm in Italy. Even in the noble poem in 
which Olaudian celebrates the triumph of Stilicho, Ml 
as it is of the poet’s laith in Rome, we seem to feel the 
thrill of terror which unnerved ail but the bravest in 
the previous year. The repair of the walls of the city 
by Stiliclm, 1 commemorated in inscriptions which are 
extant, was the. signal for an outbreak of ^superstitious 
terror which carries us back to the early days of the 
Republic. All the old omens whi<dilp<n^‘ml(‘d disaster 
were reported 9 — dreams, eclipses, causeless' conflagra¬ 
tions, showers of stones, a comet shooting from the 
eastern heavens to the quarter from which the Gothic 
hordes had issued. Such was the terror that doubts 
even arose whether Koine had not reached her fated 
term. The augural explanation of the twelve vultnres 
which Romulus had seen at her foundation 3 was recalled, 
and the. fears of many blinded them to the fact that, of 
the twelve centuries prefigured by tin 1 , birds, the last had 
only half run its course. 4 Many of the wealthy class 

1 (!. /, /,. \i. 1188 11UO. Sliiirho’K ” !/iv. i. 7. 
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sought places of security, in Corsica, Sardinia, and the 
islands off the Etruscan coast. 1 Fay, if Claudian may be 
e eve , there were even thoughts of removing the seat 
o government from Italy to Gaul. Many an edict of 
these years confirms the testimony of the poet that the 
Vandal adventurer, who had risen to be captain of the 
man armies, set an example of high courage and 
steadfastness to the degenerate nobles, who were ready to 
abandon without a struggle the venerable seat of order 
and civilisation at the first sign of danger. Yet it 
would appear that the panic did not last long. The 
behaviour of all parties in the fruitless negotiations 
which preceded the final rupture with Alaric and the 
sach of home shows a remarkable confidence either in 
the strength of the Empire, or in the moderation of the 
o ic c e. On the one hand, the government of 
Eavenna rejected his successive offers of friendship and 
support On the other hand, the Eoman Senate ac¬ 
quiesce in his tenure of the office of magister militum 

crelted^ Both h t e b EmPer °r i^ ^ Ms ° rderS the ? 
eated. Both the scornful rejection and the easy 

acceptance of his claims show that, after the first 
moments of alarm, Alaric was not regarded as a half¬ 
savage mvader, the foe of the Eoman name and of 
civilisation. He was after all a Christian. 6 He had 
served as an officer of Theodosius in the campaign 
gainst Eugemus. r It is true that the marshes rf 

1 r'n •» •» _ 
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.Ravenna, to which in the first alarm the seat of govern¬ 
ment had been removed from Milan, was a secure refuge 
for Honorius and his court. And it is also true that the 
Senate may have felt it safer to come to terms with the 
man who had the supplies of Rome at his mercy. Still, 
on neither side are there the signs of that paralysis of 
terror which seized the ripper classes on the first news of 
the approach of the Goths. 

But in 410, when, after the failure of all negotiations, 
the city had at last Mien a prey to the army of Alaric, 
everything was changed. Eight hundred years had passed 
since Rome had been violated by the Gauls of Brennus. 
In spite of all troubles on the frontiers, in spite of the 
alarms of the great invasions of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries, the sacred centre of government had 
never realised the possibility that her own stately security 
would ever be disturbed. 1 Not only had all true sons of 
Rome a religious faith in her mission and destiny, but 
they had good reason to rely on the awe which she in¬ 
spired in the barbarous races who ranged around her 
frontiers. 2 There seemed an almost infinite distance 
between the plunder of provinces, which was so con¬ 
stantly and so rapidly avenged, and the violation of the 
heart and seat of Roman power. But now the spell was 
broken; tint mystery and awe which surrounded the 
groat oily had been pierced and set at nought. The 
moral force, so much more important in government than 
the, material, had been weakened and desecrated. The 
shock given by this great catastrophe to old Roman con¬ 
fidence. ami pride must, for the time, have been over- 
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whelming. Yet from all that proud aristocracy, mm of 
letters and affairs, hardly a word has come down to It'll 
ns what they felt in the wreck of material fortune and 
patriotic illusions. 1 Wo can only conjecture their feel¬ 
ings on the events of the time from the words of H, 
Jerome, penned in his cell at Bethlehem in the year -III. 
Although he had lied from the world, he was still a 
Eoman at heart, steeped in her literary eulture, and 
proud of her groat history. Whim the rumour of the 
fall of Romo reached him, ho broke off his Commeiitary 
on Ezekiel; 2 his voice was choked with suits as he 
thought of the capture of the great, city “which had 
taken captive all the world.” in an earlier letter, 
referring to the invasion of the wistcrn provinces, !) he 
says that his soul shudders to recite the ruin of his time. 
Eor twenty years all the lands from Constantinople to 
the Julian Alps are daily drenched with Roman Blood. 
The provinces are a prey to Alans, Huns, Vandals, and 
Marcomanni. Matrons and virgins devoted to (Bid,* the 
noble and the priest, are made the sport of these 
monsters. The churches are demolished, the hones of 
the martyrs are dug up, horses arc stabled at the altars 
of Christ. “The Roman world is sinking into, min, and 
still we hold our heads erect. . . . Happy Nepotianus 
who does not see such things, who does not hear of them, 
Miserable are we who have to .suffer them, or seo «mr 
brethren suffering. And yet we wish to live, and think 
that those who have been taken from such a scene arc to 
be mourned rather than deemed happy in their fate. 

It is through our sins that the barbarians are strong ; is, 
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is owing to our vices that the Item an armies are con¬ 
quered. And in a letter to a Gallic lady, he speaks 
with horror ol the countless hordes who have swept from 
the Mine to the Pyrenees. Great cities, like Mainz, 
lihoims, Nantes have been wiped out; the provinces of 
Aquitaine, Lyons, and Narbonne have been desolated; 
thousands have been butchered even in the churches; 
and famine has completed the work of the sword. There 
was perhaps exaggeration in the rumours which found 
their way to the distant monastery at Bethlehem. And 
the warm imagination and vehement rhetoric of S. 
Jerome have probably deepened the colours of the tragic 
tales of massacre and sacrilege which reached him. The 
interest of his words for us lies in the passionate regret 
felt ^ by the true Boman, and the lesson drawn by the 
Christian ascetic. The same lesson we shall find taught 
with even greater emphasis by another Christian moralist 
who had himself witnessed the invasion of Gaul. 1 

S. Jeromes description of the disasters of the time 
may seem exaggerated in the light of the sixty or seventy 
years which followed. Yet there can be no doubt that 
the moral elleet of the capture was for the moment over¬ 
whelming. ' immense numbers of the various corpora¬ 
tions,** who were hound to certain crafts and functions, 
lied from tins city. This must have caused a great dis¬ 
location ol the social life of the capital*. And in the 
year 41,2 an edict ol the Imperor orders all governors of 
provinces to compel the, return of these fugitives to their 
proper (unctions. 4 There was also a second exodus of 
many of the* upper clans, who fled to Africa and the last. 
One case of which we possess the details will help us to 
realise the fate, of these noble exiles. The Dometrias, 

1 Snlv. tie (Utb Iki , vii. § 108 , 
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whose ascetic devotion drew forth the extravagant lauda¬ 
tions of S. Jerome, was a member of one of thu noblest 
and wealthiest houses among the Roman nrwtorniey. 
The Anicii appear in the consular lists for many yearn. 
One of her ancestors was proconsul of Africa in the reign 
of Valerian, another was colleague of Aurelian in the 
consulship, and a third held the same groat, otlire in the 
early years of the reign of Constantine. 1 Her grand- 
father, Sex. Petronius Probus, had idled more important 
offices than any man of his time. 3 The father and, made 


of Demetrias, who were the consuls of Hbfi, have been 
immortalised in a poem of Claudian. Demetrias and her 
grandmother, Faltonia Proba, having ransomed themselviu 
from the Goths, and having hired a vessel at. one of the 
Italian ports, effected their escape, amid great, hardship !, 
to Africa. 8 But when they lauded there, they had, in' 
the words of S. Jerome, to encounter a monster more 


cruel than any in the legends of the Western amts, 
Count Heraclian was then governor of the province,* a 
man with an insatiable thirst for wine and for gold. Hi* 
was the assassin of Stilicho, and the successor of t Jlympiu j 
in the leadership of the Catholic party. Rut, his religion i 
principles were compatible with the grossest and nm-it 
heartless cruelty to women and to fellow-ChrMimm He 
had mustered a crowd of Syrian slave! -dealers m the 
African ports, who were ready to purelmse tins hapien 
refugees; and many a Eornan lady of noble birth w.t t 
consigned by this ruffian to the ignominy of an Kmtvm 
harem. Pioba and her grand-daughter were eumpe!b*d 
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to purchase their freedom, or save their honour, by an 
enormous ransom. 1 Others of their class found their way 
to S. Jerome’s monastery at Bethlehem in a state of the 
greatest destitution. The number of these visitors was so 
great that the saint, although his hospitality was boundless, 
sometimes found his studious labours sadly disturbed. 2 * 4 * * 

In the meantime, the recovery of confidence and 
equanimity at Borne itself seems to have been rapid. It 
is probable that the slaughter and material d&nmge 
inflicted by Alaric have been exaggerated. The ancient 
authorities give very different accounts of the matter. 
According to some, there was wholesale massacre, 8 and 
senators were tortured and put to death in large 
numbers ; the city was ravaged with fire, 8 and most of 
the great works of art were destroyed. 8 On the other 
hand, Orosius, 7 writing only a few years after the sack, 
states that, while some buildings were burnt down, Alaric 
gave ordors to his soldiers to content themselves with 
plunder and to abstain from bloodshed. Jordanes even 
asserts that the (»oths did not set lire to any buildings, 
and that by Alaric's command they confined themselves* 
to pillage. 8 The probabilities of the case are all in 
favour of tho less tragic view of the catastrophe. The 
three days, during which tho (Joths remained within 
the walls, were short enough for the collection of the 
enormous spoil which Alaric carried off in his southward 
march. »S. Augustine,, who took a gloomy enough view 
of the event, distinctly says that very few senators were 
put to death. 1 ’ It is probable that lire may have broken 
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out here and there, but the only groat building which hi 
positively known to have boon burnt down «'jh the 
palace of Sallust, 1 of which the ruins were still standing 
in the time of Procopius. Even if Alaric had not l>o»*n 
restrained by policy from a wholesale and wanton destine- 
tion of great masterpieces of art, his (Jotlis could not. 
have wrought such havoc in so short a time. Hut the 
most convincing argument is derived from tin*, poem of 
Rutilius Namatianus, who, as he bids a reluctant farewell 
to the city which he regards with a passionate love and 
reverence, 2 sees only the crowded monuments of her 
glory, and has his eyes dazzled by the radiance of her 
glittering fanes. 8 

The remains of Rutilius are of groat value, because he 
is almost the only man of the last pagan generation from 
whom we can learn something of tho feedings of his cIua-i 
about the future of the Empire in the face of its pwriln. 
He was a pagan of the pagans, imbued, ms wo have seen, 4 
with a min gled hatred and contempt for the now ascetic 
spirit which had peopled the islands of the Tyrrhene Kra 
with men “ who are as much afraid to enjoy the gifts of 
fortune as to face its reverses.” 8 His paternal estates in 
Gaul had been ravaged by tho invaders. 9 Tho ruins of 
his home, the streams and groves of his desolated lamia, 
he feels, are calling him to repair the waste. Vet In* 
betrays no symptom of despair. Three years after the 
siege he had held the office of prefect of the c.if,y. v 
He may have actually seen the Goths within the walla. 
But there is hardly a hint that any serious event htv> 

1 Proc. de Bell. Vand. L 2 . * 44 ^ , 
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occurred. 1 The temples of the gods are still standing in 
their dazzling radiance under the serene Italian sky. 2 
The cheers of the spectators in the circus reach his ears 
as his ship still lingers in the Tiber. 8 He feels a pas¬ 
sionate regret at quitting " this fair queen of the world,” 
so mighty, so merciful, 4 so bounteous, whose visible 
splendour is only the faint symbol of her worldwide and 
godlike jway. Certainly there is here no querulous and 
faint-hearted lamentation over a crushing and appalling 
disaster. The troubles of the time, referred to in a few 
vague phrases, are treated as merely vicissitudes of 
fortune, such as Rome has known before, and from which 
she has always risen with renewed vitality. 5 The 
enemies of Rome have always repented their success. 
**Victoria Brenni non distulit Allia poenam ” This faith 
in the star of Rome, expressed with such genuine 
enthusiasm, seems in Rutilins not to be founded on 
the consciousness of material strength. It is rather a 
religious feeling springing from a dear perception of the 
true mission of Rome and the nature of her services to 
humanity: " Quod regnas minus eat quam quod regnare 
mereris.” G The triumphs of Rome have been triumphs of 
law and equal justice for the vanquished. The child of 
Mars and Venus, 7 she, has united love, and tenderness to 
warlike might; and so has she made of the earth with 
its divers peoples a single country. 8 Here Orosius and 
Rutilius, the Christian and the pagan, join hands. 
" Rerun,” says Orosiusin effect, "has stripped exile of its 
terrors. Wherever I go, l lind my fatherland, I come as 
a Roman among Romans.” But the pagan noble has a 
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greater faith than the Christian priest in the future of 
the Eoman sway. Eising superior to all the vieisnit tides 
of fortune, she is to receive the submission of the trem¬ 
bling Goth; 1 the pacified nations are still to pay her tribute 
and pour their wealth into her bosom; she may, with in* 
term set to her dominion, extend her laws over the 
coming ages, 2 and have no fear of the distaff of tin- Fates. 
Such were the hopes or beliefs of one who may have wen 
the Goth in possession of Home, and who was r* 'turning 
to find the same Gothic host settled in his native 
Aquitaine. What secret misgivings Hutilius may have 
had we can never know, or how lie fared when he found 
himself once more on his ravaged estate, His lib-, which 
is known to us only for a moment, is, like his poem, a 
mere fragment, a hit of wreckage, as it were, appearing' for 
an instant on the waves and then lost to sight, for ever. 
His is the almost solitary voice which reaches us dii-eeth 
from that generation of the high aristocracy of Home, 
which, from whatever cause, pride, grief, conlidmioo in 
the stability of a great civilisation, or from tin; cruelty of 
time in engulfing all record of its feelings, is now a; 
silent as if it had never been. 


In the very year in which Kutilius Namutiamm wm 
returning from his prefecture to Gaul, Orosius, the young 
Spanish disciple of S. Augustine, was composing Iris 
historical answer to the pagan cry that Homo hud 
perished in the Christian times. This work has iwon 
already referred to in an account of the last open conflict 
between Christian and pagan in the West. 3 ft w«. 
composed primariiy to confute tho open accusations of 
the heathen remnant, and to quiet the ummiuea, of 
doubters on the Christian side. Orosius employed a 
touted erudition end „ boundl™ lie,,,,,* „ 
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with every form of calamity in a degree unknown to 
his contemporaries, and to deepen every shadow in the 
history of the past. But worthless as his work is for its 
main purpose, it has a great value for the light which it 
throws on the possible future attitude of the Church to 
the barbarians. 

A necessary complement of the view which Orosius 
took of past history was his determined resolve to 
minimise the convulsions and the sufferings of his own 
time. He had suffered personally in the Vandal invasion 
of Spain ; 1 he must have witnessed some of the horrors 
described in the Chronicle of Xdatius. 2 Yet he can speak 
of the capture of Borne as a single act of brigandage in a 
world enjoying general tranquillity. 8 The Goths, in their 
first onset, might be fierce and rapacious, but they were 
after all fellow-Christians. Their chief had kept inviolate 
the Christian churches; 4 the soldiers, in the midst of their 
pillage, had formed a singular procession to escort the 
sacred vessels to the basilica of S. Peter, singing hymns 
as they went. They had no hatred of Borne, no'wish to 
overthrow her empire. Bather their great chiefs, Alaric 
and AtaulphuH, had a singular reverence for Borne. 6 Their 
strongest wish was to be admitted to any settlement which 
Romo might assign to them, 6 and they were ready, in 
return for the boon, to protect her and to restore her 
power. In his native country Orosius had seen the 
Germans turning from brigandage and slaughter to the 
cultivation of the fields. They were beginning to live on 
teams of amity and good-fellowship with their Boman 
neighbours, many of whom preferred the rule of the bar¬ 
barians to the crushing exactions of the Roman treasury. 7 

Mhui, ill. 20, G. IHh native 4 //>. vii, 20. 
rollon was probably Tarme.omonuM ; b lb, vii. 43. 

vii. 22, turn <fuoquo in flkpmia « lb. I 10, 3, axI#um habitation m 
l MTimmmumdmm .,. otilimthmu#. amlwn non ox nua oleotione seel ox 

7 Mat.. (1mm. % tlobawhantibuii nostro judioio ro^uit. 

jmr Hispanmn barbaris, etc. 7 lb. vii. 41, 7, barbaxf exeorati 

J Hi. 20, 0. fthjulioH huoh «M.i aratra conversi sunt 
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SaManus tells us the same thing. But Salvianus wrote 
more than a generation after Orosius. And it is creditable 

sorm'n T g \ f nd0Ur 0f 0rOSiuS that he Should so 
Ceary W perceived the more hopeful side 

ment^ and ** promise of a ^che- 
ween the Eomans and their invaders. He shows 

ar more discernment and detachment from prejudice than 

&e statesmen of Eavenna who rejected the overtures of 

Alarm, and compassed the death of Stilicho. In Orosius 

Tonditi the *^ ur( ^. already adapting herself to altered 

to 8 ’ ng 40 ^ t0 terms with new 

futZ 7 7 k 7^ ° r0SiuS thinks of ^ condition and 

reply Q ln ^ ° °me, we obtain a somewhat uncertain 

W S 8 . 006 ^ “ spite ot aE her disasters, 

oZ%?f tf 3 ^ mperial swa 7 intact ; 1 on the 
other, the mighty mass of the once omnipotent Boman 

ag^Xm^tih to feel the decrepitude of 

Zt life Si S? r ^ tem> ^ ** empire8 of ^ 

Cl / ^ Wn - Her Power was founded on 

greaterSnis^ 1 7 W ° od3r cori< l uests » which caused far 
SiST f? J 6r Vast spaces of the world than any 
inflicted by the Gothic inroads. 3 And yet her rule has 

prlsperityTthe^ tranquillity, order, and 

prospenfy to the nations whom she conquered. 4 If you 

have to fly from one province, you can find a home a 

coun ry, everywhere “ubique patria, ubique lex, et religio - 

columis. 

2 lb. ii. 6, 14, ilia© quondam 
xtoiqanae reipnblicae moles nunc 
magis imbecillitate propria© senec- 
tutis quam alienis concussae viribus 
contremescunt. 

* E>. v. 1, 4, 

* v \l> 12, “quietudo bellormn 
qua ilk attnti sunt nobis ignota est 
. . . m otio nos nascimur et senesci- 
mus. An extraordinary statement 

second decade of 

til© nitn century! 


7- “omauos UESOCIOS modo 

et amicos foyent ut inyeniantur jam. 
inter eos quidam Romani qui malint 
inter barbaros pauperem libertatem 
qi ir m *^ er Roma3a °s tributariam 
sollidtudmemsustinere. Compare 
with this de Gub. Dei. v. 26 ac 
sic actum est ut latrociniis judicum 
strangulati homines et necati incip- 
erent esse quasi barbari, quia non 
penmttebantur esse Romani. 

Oros. ii. 3, opibus spoliata non 
regno, manet adhuc et regnat in- 
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mea est.” 1 The Roman peace, the Roman culture, Rom¬ 
ania, is greater than Rome and will survive her. And 
along with this cosmopolitan feeling, there is here and 
there a curious emergence of provincial patriotism, the 
faint dawn, as it were, of modern nationality. More than 
once, by a sort of patriotic irrelevance, Orosius enlarges 
on the stubborn resistance which the Spaniards offered to 
tiie Roman generals/ and the sufferings from famine and 
slaughter endured by his countrymen during the struggles 
of two hundred years. While recognising the peace 
and happiness which the Roman Empire had given the 
world since the coming of Christ, he is hardly so ready 
as S. Augustine to do justice to the manly virtue by 
which the Empire was won. 8 His sympathy is rather 
for the conquered races. Rome subdued the world to 
gratify her love of dominion, her lust for gold and 
luxury. The blessings which her rule has diffused are 
due to the Divine will which has guided the course of 
history. 

Between Orosius at the beginning of the century, and 
.Salvianus and Hidonius who wrote towards its close, we 
have little to tell us how the Romans regarded the 
course of events. The great lettered and noble class 
is absolutely silent. The sous and grandsons of the 
generation of Symmachus, the immediate ancestors of the 
geneiatum ol Sidonius, though they witnessed the con¬ 
quest ol Imniun Africa by the Vandals, the invasion of 
Uaul by Attila, the settlement of the Visigoths in 
Aquitaine, have not. lelt oven a fragment to inform us as 
to their fortunes, their hopes, or their fears. The only 
message wo have from that generation comes in three 


1 Oim v, 2* 1. 

3 Ik v, 4, thu vktmiVa of Viria- 
thuH; ?, 7, tho war with Numanlia; 
v, 19, Her tonus ; vii. 84, Trajan 
an*I Tlie<ido;siua of Spanish origin ; 
oh Monwr, pp. 37, 88 ; Kbwl, J/iL 
da* MiUdaU(.i'8 t 5144 * 


3 7)e OiiK 7ki\ il 2; ii. 29, 0 
indoioa Romana laudabilis, 0 pro* 
Roguiorum, Heaovolarum, 
Scipiomim, ihibrioiorum, UaoopotiuH 
oonoupiHoo; cf. Kp. 188, § 17, rom- 
publioam quarn primi Romani con- 
stituoruul auxorunttjuc virtutibua* 
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poems, composed by Christians and use,dies whn hud .'Uvii 
with their own eyes the great invasion of (hud at the 
beginning of the century. Ami it is curious to contrast 
with the hopeful optimism of Orosius the horror and grief 
of these writers at what seems to them to bo the death- 
agony of the Roman world. 

The poems entitled Ad Uxorem and Ik Vwt'idtnfut 
Dimma} which used to be wrongly afctrilwted to SS. 
Prosper, 2 and the Commonitoriim , 8 of >S. < h'hmtius are, a* 
it were, the solitary voices which <101110 to us from the 
dim mass of the generation who witnessed the Huovie, 
and Vandal invasions. In phrases, often almost identi¬ 
cal, they describe the suffering and terror of the time. 
The country is smoking like one great funeral pyre. 4 It* 
strongest and fairest cities have been given up to lire and 
sword. Nothing has escaped the violence of the invaders, 
castles on apparently inaccessible rocks, 6 the lonely her 
mitage buried in the woods,® churches guarded hy the relic 1 
of saints and martyrs 7 —no place, however strong nr 
remote or sacred, was safe from their attacks. The aged 
priest has been driven into slavery With his flunk * the 
mother with her child, 9 the master with his servant.-!. 
On all sides there is nothing but war, confusion, and the 
treachery of fellow-citizens. 10 Peace seems to have 


1 The author of the Ik Prav. MV. 
was a native of Southern (haul and 
had seen the invasion of the Van¬ 
dals and Goths, v. 84. The poem 
was probably composed about 415 ; 
u Ebert, 817, n. 4. 

2 It has a taint of Pelagian ism 
(v. 238, 240, 585) of which 8. 
Prosper was a prominent opponent; 
v. Migne’s ed. col. 615: Ebert, i 

Qi a 7 * 


8 The Commonitorium was prob¬ 
ably composed in the second decade 
of the fifth century, Ebert, i. 410- 
cf. Ellis, Prof, to his ed. {Carp. 
Scrip, JSccl.) of the CorMrumUoriujii, 
p. 194. 
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auimunf pafcr im miMit rtaiiinfii itm^i 
8 CmrnmlL If. 169; Carm* da 
Prtw, MV, Ilf*. 

8 Ummtmmit il 170. 
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0 (kmmmiL il 177, 
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quitted the world for ever, and the end of all things is at 
hand. It is probable, as has often been pointed out, that 
there may be a good deal of exaggeration in these 
descriptions, and a good deal of sacred rhetoric with a 
religious purpose. Yet we are bound to take account of 
the impression made at the time on a certain eW a of 
minds. The trouble is not by them regarded, as Orosius 
regarded it, as almost trivial compared with the slaughter 
and rapine and pestilence of former ages. It is not local 
and temporary. The fabric of the civilised world is 
tottering. Men are abandoning hope in its permanence 
and seem to feel themselves on the edge of the abyss. 
The poem on the Providence of God dwells specially on 
the fact that many were losing faith in the government 
of the world by a righteous God. The spectacle of 
wholesale and indiscriminate ruin, 1 * 3 * * of the virtuous and 
the wicked overtaken by the same doom, drove men 
back to the conception of an iron fate, or of an epicurean 
deity sitting alool from the world, powerless over its 
destiny, coldly pitiless of its woes/ And along with the 
atheistic philosophies of the past returned also'its pagan 
superstitions. Kefusing to believe in a controlling 
Providence, men once more began to interrogate the 
stare 8 as to the meaning of the sudden arrest of civilisa¬ 
tion, or as to their own personal fortunes in the misery 
and chaos of the time. Many years afterwards we shall 
find that Salviamis has still to contend against the same 
spirit of unbelief. 


1 ('arm* th Vm\ IHt\ 52 : 

iilma turbo hoims mmtulit abjun malea. 

a Ik 715: 

iwrufittb Igltnr «t*n*nun motilm# hoe 

mt 

mIM opus, toUm mtbvortvre roil Igb mem; 
<lum milium eurartt I mum moil,alia 
MuuJet, «te. 

3 This wan forbidden by a long 

fwki of laws, In the year 405 ,’ 

Homo iitn order,; the expulsion of 


malhemaiiei, C, Th, ix. 10, 12. 
Jluf they are found in Homo again 
in 410, whon Attains eon,suited 
them {'Am, yl 7), ftidomus re pre- 
tents the wife of Aetius as consult¬ 
ing the stars, ('arm, v. 251) ; of. 
Sid. viii, n. FiampridiuH of 
Bordeaux believed in astrology. 
Not without reason ft. Au;% de (fir* 
Mu, viii. 15, atlaelts (.bin supersfi- 
tion, (If. Maury's ha MmjU % o. vi. 
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Orosius wrote to refute the cavils of the lust genera 
tion of pagans, who found in the misfortunes of the 
Empire an argument against the adoption of Christianity 
as the national faith. Salviauus, separated from Ortwin., 
by more than a generation, had an equally controversial 
purpose; but his work is aimed at the scepticism «<i 
professed Christians 1 who were disturbed by the calami ¬ 
ties, the imminent overthrow, of a society which had 
definitely placed itself under the protection of the Cnw i, 
Orosius had to oppose the convictions of men who 
thought the world was suffering from the abandonment 
of an old faith, under the protection of whieh it had 
prospered. Salviauus had to deal with the doubt* of 
the votaries of the new faith, under which the world had 
suffered what were thought unexampled disasters, The 
treatise De (hibernatiom Dei was probably written before 
451 and after 439. a It is perhaps fortunate for its con¬ 
troversial purpose that it was composed before the 
victory of the Koman arms at Chalons. 

In spite of all the faults of Orosius as a historian, it 
may well be questioned whether his treatise is not of 
greater historical value than that of Salvianua. The 
object of Orosius is to show that Home had suffered even 
worse calamities when she worshipped her ancient godn 
than she did in Christian times. And ho is probably 
not wrong at least when he maintains that the invasion:! 
of the reign of Gallienus caused quite as much miem-v 
and terror as the invasions of the reign of Uouurnia. 1 


1 See the opening words of the 
de Gub. JDei, incuriosus a quibusdam 
et quasi neglegens humanorum 
actuum deus dicitur utpofce nee 
bonos custodiens neo coercens males. 

_ 2 ^©rt, ** n * mentions 
the defeat of Litorius in 489 (vii. 
40, Prosp. Ghron. ad a,), and he is 
silent about the defeat of Attila in 
451. Teuffel says the latter ©vent 
was unknown to him. But the 


defeat of Attila way tinfii Imm 

ignored by a miur who hi n 

the superiority of barburuu unite, 
A he refttreiiett in vi, c !7 , 14 

urhs) is to A laritf it, not to 
capture of Item©, Mulvinmu Uu *4 
iwmiby till m K'mttml .Vmr, 
m - 11 *1*^ b ; v * 

lcufl<4, § 4 ib! tu i ; vt; KlwrL i 

s Oroe. fib %% f $ 
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Ouly once, or twice does he strike the dominant note of 
.al minis, that it was the theatre, the sensual pleasures 
oi the Roman world, which had drawn down the judg¬ 
ment* ol heaven. 1 . The great object of Salviauus is to 
heighten the horror of the catastrophe that he may make 
t ie moral more impressive. He promises (though the 
promise is unfulfilled) to prove, as S. Augustine held, ‘ 
that the ancient Homans won and enjoyed their rule by 
a manly, natural virtue. 2 Hut the Homans of his day 
have lost their dominion, and suffered in person and 
estate, because they are sunk in sensual pleasure, because 
they have exchanged the sober and strenuous energy of 
their ancestors for a soft, luxurious and frivolous temper, 
without nerve to cope with danger, without even enough 
ol imagination to realise it. 3 * “The Roman world goes 
laughing to its cloath." The invasions are the proper 
penalty for heinous guilt and thorough corruption of 
character. 'Hie invaders may be Arums* they may he 
heathens, they have their vic.cs; hut in spite of blindness 
to spiritual truth, the result of faulty teaching or early 
association, in spite of cruelty and treachery, they are 
morally Inr superior to the Roman population. Although 
they have boon denied the full light of the Catholic 
iaith, yet they have never sunk to the level of the 
Christians of Aquitaine, where every estate is a scene of 
Wholesale debauchery. 6 The. Vandals may be a weak 
and cowardly people,* yet they have overthrown the 


1 (tv, 21, t hrAtraimniaanda 
non tmnpora, 

a Hnh\ iU (htk tki, vil ul 
tumuit mm ad npgotii 
mivtu mnmminm, ut dn vnft*rl» 
mi Uotmmw «!i*mntur, mi* 

dmiOu* dtv Inti nmnw* adprolmhimus 
Imn Jiirifiiisi tuiw **r/*a illiw fidiw 
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itM.i junUm ; *f, KlinrL 
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3 Huh / h'i , v|, Hi), iu tmnotna 
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nmiurrmtt pwioulum «uum; pram 
m.^hatur captivitau uro formidi- 
hatur; of. vi, 72. 

4 //;. iv. 61, (HI n« divides 
tfitim into luTotifH nn<l pagann, tho 
I attar inoludiu*' tho Haxonn, Franks, 
tlophhus And Hmus; of. iv, 8L 
On tiin horotio (Jotha and Vandals 
cf. v, 14 . 
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stately Eoman civilisation of Africa, ami, with its jtower, 
they have swept away its abominations of nameless vice. 1 
A righteous God has given them that, great heritage, to 
punish the enormous corruption of the Christian and 
Eoman world. Nor does Salvianus find the contrast, lens 
marked between the Eomans and Gormans as political 
rulers. The oppression and peculation of the imperial 
officials, and the insolent and fraudulent devices of the 
upper class to evade their share of the public burden i 
and to crush their poorer neighbours, are probably better 
grounded accusations than the charge of universal 
sensuality. .For as to the fiscal anti economic. chaos, flu* 
rhetoric of Salvianus is only too amply supported by the 
repeated, hut apparently disregarded, edicts of a long line 
of emperors. It is here that the priest of Marseilles 
throws a searching light on this actual condition of 
Eoman society, and on the finding of the oppressed 
towards the new barbarian powers. 

In the passionate declamation of Salvianus agamst the 
selfish individualism of the privileged dans, and his 
equally passionate sympathy with the needy and friend 
less, we seem to hear the tones of modern democratic 
statesmanship. Even the euriales, the middling pro¬ 
prietors, whose position- seems to a modern inquirer the 
most hopeless in the Eoman social system, are treated by 
Salvianus as cruel oppressors of those beneath them?' 
All his pity is reserved for the poor poaiant, v.*he, 
exposed to the fraudulent arts or high-handed oppiv idoti 
of the tax-gatherer and the rich proprietor, has only two 
courses open to him: either he must place himself umhw 
the patronage and protection of some wealthy neighbour, 


sed cansam, etc.; of, Oim vii. ilH, 
1, Stilico, Vandalorum im bellin’ 
avarae, perfidao, et dolos/w gt*nti t 
genere editus. 

] Be Bub. Dei, vii. (>3 nqq., it,-*, 
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forfeitin’' probably both tlio poor remnant of his property 
and his fivodum; or he must leave all behind, and settle 
in a district under the sway of a Gothic chief. 1 To 
many the. latter alternative seemed preferable. There is 
nothin*; in the work of halviunus more remarkable than 
tin? hank ndtuisMou that, in humanity and justice, the 
Goth far excelled the Roman, 2 and that many Romans of 
that day preferred tins government of the Goth. 

We are trying to got a conception of the thoughts of 
the Romans of the fifth century about the barbarians and 
the fate of the Empire, Urosius and Salvianus are the 
men from whom we can gather most to satisfy our 
curiosity. I hey wrote, it is true, with a controversial or 
didactic purpose. They are not calm scientific observers 
and reasoners; but they are the only writers of that 
century known to u* who faced the problems raised by 
the (lerumu invasions, ami who tried to find an answer 
to the questions which must have forced themselves on 
thoughtful mind;). When wo compare them with one 
another, it is not difficult to perceive that in the thirty 
years which separate the two works, men’s ideas as to 
the meaning of the invasions have undergone a change. 
Oromus makes light of the barbarian conquests, and, 
t,hough with some reserve, ho does not despair of tile 
future of Rome. He admits that the Germans can bo 
self restrained in the hour of victory, and that they arc 
witling to come to terms with their Roman neighbours. 
Rut he does not dwell, like ►Salvianus, on the virtues of 
the conquerors or the vices of those whom they have 
defeated. After all, he seems to think, the Roman world 
is civilised and Christian, and it may tame and absorb its 
assailants. He feels profoundly what Rome has done for 
the world, by the diffusion of peace and law and culture 
ever so many countries, and he thinks the barbarians 
may submit to the marvellous influence which, since the 

1 }it (M t‘fi , v. :i?, a /4, T . is. 
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coming of Christ, had made of so many peoples «*»a 
commonwealth. But Salvianus had seen many things 
which Orosius did not live to see. In the interval 
between them, the Vandals had shaken L’otnun civilisa¬ 
tion in Africa to its base. The Gothic, power hoi 
securely established itself in Southern Gaul. Th.< 
Eoman authority in Spain was confined to a corner in 
the north-east. The Burgundians were steadily advanc¬ 
ing from the middle Ehine towards the valleys of the 
Shone and Mre. 1 In the meantime the imperial power 
was growing daily weaker, and its administration 
oppressive and corrupt. And the upper class wore 
taking advantage of the paralysis of the government jtnd 
of the economic chaos to aggrandise themselves, un¬ 
restrained by any public spirit or feelings of pity for G o 
distressed. Can we wonder, then, that to this eye of 
Salvianus the Empire seems almost in its lust throoi, 
while the Germans, in their victorious strength, seem t*> 
hold the future in their grasp ? Salvianus, mi we lav- 
seen, has probably exaggerated the sensual exce.-we.-i of 
his countrymen, as he has probably idealised the purls v 
of German morality; but he discerned the real weak 
nesses of Borne, the crushing taxation, the cruelty of t In¬ 
official class, the selfish rapacity of the rich, whil-h mud** 
many Eomans welcome the humaner rule of the Goth*.: 
chief. In an age of fierce intolerance, it is singula! 
find a Catholic extolling the superior virtue of men who 
denied the deity of Christ. He praises not. only tfu-lr 
chastity, but their justice, their kindliness to one umhltcr. 
even their tolerance towards those who anathematised 


r *the Panegyric onMajorian 
by Sidonius, Carm, v. 575-70, 
Lugdunumque tuam, dum praetor* 
aspice victor, ’ 

written 458 (Mommsen, Praof. Ji * 
of. Carm. xiil), it h cb t hid 
Lyons was notin Burgundian hands 
at that time; but it must have 
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them as heretics . 1 The invasions were terrible in their 
inevitable slaughter and rapine. But they were not 
nearly so terrible as the riot of gross vice and shameless 
oppression of which they were the deserved punishment. 
Salvianus has no faith in the stability of Roman govern- 
incut, or in the future of Roman society. The ancient 
Republic, he says , 2 was strong and wealthy because its 
citizens despised wealth and luxury, and were ready to 
sacrifice everything for the State. But in his own time 
the public treasury is empty, while the rich are growing 
daily richer and more rapacious. Christianity has failed 
to regenerate the Roman world. The future belongs to 
the barbarians. 

The last authority to whom we shall refer on the 
subject of this chapter is Apollinaris Sidonius of 
Anvergno. His works have been already used for the 
light which they throw on the life of that wealthy and 
noble class which Salvianus overwhelms with his 
anathemas. We turn to them once more to discover 
what were the views ami feelings of a great aristocrat, 
regarded also as the foremost literary man of his age, 
about the new barbarian forces, under whose shadow 
his life was passed, and about that imperial power three 
of whose, last holders ho celebrated on their accession. 
Yet, in spite, of his great advantages as an observer, wo 
must not promise, ourselves too much help from Sidonius 
in our present inquiry. He has not the historian’s or 
statesman’s breadth of view. He has not the detachment 
of men like Orosins anti Halvianus. 

Sidonius belongs to a different world from that of 
Orosius and Salviaims. Ho has not their consuming 
earnestness and seriousness of purposes. He was a good 

1 Ik (htkjki, yiLilO, <mm , , Kalirldiiq Oinnmnatw, grava fuiaso 
Hit •'t.iam in alumni (nathoUH.i) oxiritimamunq quod jpaujmrm orant 
d««nm hnnomront. . , . <jui divitm «aa« nolo bank, own 

J* //>, i, 10 ninl forto antiquia omnia seilicofc atudia . . . ad com- 
illh fdtioao vi Hutto virto, F&tuto, rmmia emoluimmta cemfommt, <»te. 
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patriot, and in his later years a devoted bishop ; yet he 
never ceased to be the grand seigneur, believing in his 
own order with implicit faith, sharing to the full all its 
love of stateliness and splendour, and its passion for high 
place and distinction. Above all, ho is essentially a 
literary man, of the stamp which that age of decadent•« 
most admired. He is a stylist, not a thinker or inquirer. 
There is little doubt that he valued his own compositions 
not for their substance, but for those characteristic* of 
style which we now think most worthless or even 


repulsive in them, -the childish conceits, the meaningless 
antitheses, the torture applied to language so as to give 
an air of interest and distinction to the trivial common¬ 


place of a colourless and monotonous existence, the 
crowding reminiscences of history and mythology applied 
to characters and situations remote from any world of 
miracle or romance. Yet, in spite of all its vices, this 
minute word-painting has some value to the historian. 
It enables him to revive the picture of Gallo-Roman life 
in the evening light before darkness finally settles on the 
West. It also gives us a vivid glimpse of the .society „f 
the capital in the years which followed its capture by the 
Vandals. Above all, though Sidonius has no very great 
insight into the real meaning of events, ho has left us a 
senes of pictures of the Germans, the minute faithfulness 
and realistic truth of which can hardly ho exaggerated. 

The early life and associations of Hidonius gave him 
peculiar advantages for the study of the barbarians 
Eleven years before his birth the Visigoths had obtained' 
a settlement m Aquitaine . 1 During his boyhood and 
youth they were making constant efforts to extend their 
em ory o the south and east. He must have hear*! 
many a tale of the relief of Harbotme, in by 


1 Prosp. Chron. ad a. 419, Con- 
atantaus patricius pacem firniat cum 
Wallia, data ei aa habitandum i®« 
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Litorius with his cavalry, and of the defeat and captivity 
of the same gallant, hut over-adventurous, soldier in 439 
at Toulouse. 1 He probably heard from the lips of Avitus, 
whose daughter he married, the story of that encounter 
before a fortress in Auvergne, 2 so like a tale of the 
Middle Ages, in which Avitus challenged and overthrew 
in single combat one of the Hun troopers of Litorius, 
who were ravaging in their passage the lands which 
they were engaged to defend. Avitus was one of the 
lieutenants of Aetius who, for thirty years, till he fell by 
the hands of Yalentinian III., was the foremost general 
of Roihe, and the great stay of her poweT in the province 
of Gaul. Franks and Burgundians were pressing down 
from the Rhine, and the Goths, with intervals of peace, 
were striving to extend their power from the West. 
Auvergne alone was left in quiet. But her foremost 
noble, the future Emperor, was in all those years fore¬ 
most in the struggles and diplomacy of the time. When 
the Hun invasion of 461 broke on Gaul, Avitus bore a 
prominent part in securing the help of the Visigoths 
against the invader. He was a power at the Gothic 
court,* and he helped to give a tincture of Roman culture 
to the sons of the Gothic chief who fell fighting for 
Romo on the plains of Chalons. 4 Five years after that 
great battle he was raised by the united voice of Goths 
and Romans to the imperial throne. Accustomed from 
his earliest youth to associate with men who, like Avitus, 
made it a cardinal principle of their policy to maintain 
friendly relations with the Goths, Sidonius is justly 
regarded as a unique authority on the relations of Gallo- 
Romans and barbarians. 

No one can read the many graphic sketches which 

1 Proap. Ohnm, tui a, 419, Ufcunua 
. « . <hnn aruapir.um mnponm.M 
tinomonum Mifprnlicationibun fid it, 
pufrnam tttim Gothic imprudmttor 
,um?wnut. 
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Sidonius gives of the various peoples then sweeping across 
the Roman Empire, without perceiving that the author 
had studied them close at hand. Salvianus is incessantly 
declaiming about the virtues of the barbarians, hut we 
could well spare some of the declamation for a little life¬ 
like colouring. Sidonius, on the other hand, is an artist in 
words, although his art is very perverse and corrupt ; 
and he pleases himself with microscopic fidelity of detail 
in rendering the minutest physical traits, the dress and 
habits of these races towards whom he felt at umw 
curiosity and fastidious dislike. If he did not witness 


the great struggle with the army of Attila in 451, he 
had probably often seen the Hun troopers, with whose 
aid Aetius and Litorius, 1 in many a battle from the 
Rhine to the Garonne, kept the barbarians at hay for 
years; and, in the Panegyric on Anthemius,* wo mm 
almost hear the rush of that terrible cavalry, with their 
flattened noses and cavernous, yet piercing, eyes, loan - 
flanked and broad of chest, bestriding their horsea as if 
horse and man were one. There is not a tribe which 
crossed the Rhine or harried the coasts of Gaul in those 
years, 8 whose features or equipment is not flushed on m 
m some vivid phrase. The Burgundians, who established 
themselves in his native Lyons, were on the whole 

™ en ^, “ eighboura - they had habits which 

offended the taste and senses of the Roman gentleman. 

1 hey greased their hair with rancid butter, 4 they sus ¬ 
tained their gigantic bulk by ravenous feeding on thn 
most unsavoury messes, and they deafened their guest 
T tT ^ arslmess and loudness of their voie.es, Thu 

S“L ] “t* 11 ? f " 8t,Md “ runa * n K- i«w i,i, 

‘ Hko the colour of tho 


Jfou see the Gothic elders trooping to the 
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council in garments of wild beasts’ skins, falling scarcely 
to the knee. 1 Fiercest and most daring of all is the 
Saxon ranging along the Breton coasts in his coracle of 
hides, with his blue fearless eyes, ever appearing when 
least expected, vanishing as suddenly as he came, for 
whom shipwreck has no terrors, to whom the sea is a 
familiar companion, who butchers his captives to gratify 
his gods. 2 The Frank stands out on the canvas, 8 with 
his blue-gray eyes and yellow hair, his clean-shaved face, 
and his tight, short tunic. Sidonius had probably seen 
with his own eyes that picturesque wedding procession, 4 
in which the princely young Sigismer strode along behind 
his horses glittering with jewel-studded trappings, himself 
ablaze with scarlet and gold; and followed by the young 
warriors of his staff in their short green tunics, edged 
with purple, and armed with lances and battle-axes. 
The description of Theodorie I1., B his person, his habits, 
and his court, is known to most readers of history. It 
is from the pen of a man who had sat at Theodoric’s 
table and played at dice with him. The smallest details 
of the king’s personal appearance are noted, his bushy 
eyebrows, his sweeping eyelashes, the delicate lines of 
tho nose and lips, the clean-shaved face, the enormous 
muscles of buck and leg, the combination in the whole 
physique of refinement and strength, of the high-bred, 
self-contained ruler of men with the hunter and the 
warrior. His religious observance is regular, hut more 
a matter of habit and self-discipline than of devotion. 
His day is that of a man who allows not a moment to 
idleness. In affairs of state lie listens intently, and says 
little. He is a keen sportsman, like his ancestors, and 
seldom misses his aim. At his table the dishes are 
distinguished by delicate cookery rather than by costli- 

1 (,'tirm. vii. 455. (If. Claud. <5i * (/arm. vii. 280. 

Ml. (M. 4Hi, ‘ lip. iv. 20. 

2 Hid. Carvi. vii. 80S) ; lip. viii. ‘ lip. i. 2. Thoodorio reigned 

0. § 10. from 403 to 400. 
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ness; and his plate not so much by its weight as bv 
elegance of design. At the gaming-table he in eager to 
win, but he bears his losses with a smile, and he takes 
his lucky throws in calm silence. He lays aside fur the 
time the dignity of the prince, encourages free and easy 
intercourse, and fears nothing so much as to be feared. 


Yet, in spite of the vividness of these sketches of 
barbarian life, the student who expects to find in Kidmans 
clear and definite judgments on the relations of the 
Western Empire to its new guests or invaders, or fore¬ 
casts of its future, will, for the most part, be doomed to 
disappointment. There are indeed in the Panegyrics, an 
we. shall see presently, occasional flashes of political 
insight. But the letters are singularly barren of informa¬ 
tion or reflection on the great perils and problems of 
the time. Men like Sidonius were far inure interested 
m their friendships, their social pleasures, and their 
literary pursuits, than in public affairs. They have far 
more ambition to win admiration for their very perverse 
literary efforts than to satisfy the curiosity of the his¬ 
torical inquirer of a later age. Yet the letter of Kidonius on 
the.court of Theodonc, apparently written only to gratifv 
curiosity, or to exhibit tricks of ingenious and vivid 
phrase, had m all probability a serious political purpose. 

Sidonius 6 ]^ d0nU that ’ iu hLs (!llrl >' *‘>d, 

Sidomus bad taken part in a movement, the aim of 

<bm W'”*!'- 

Xhe'specS of the ^aknet Tl 
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discern that Avitus and his family were deeply involved 
in them. Avitus himself, who with Tonantius Eerreolus 
had secured the support of the first Theodorio against 
Attila, was on the most friendly terms with Theodorio II. 
Sidonius too was received at the (lotitie court, anti the 
description of the king’s character and habits, to which 
we have referred, was sent to Agrioola, one of the sons of 
Avitus. The letter was probably not intended merely 
for Agricola’s eyes, who must have heard often from his 
father the tales of his intercourse with the Gothic royal 
family. Tt is not an improbable surmise that Sidonius 
knew that the letter would be handed about, and that he 
wished to give a favourable impression of Theodorio to 
the younger members of the party who we.re working for 
the Gallo-Gothic alliance. That alliance bore fruit in 
the elevation of Avitus hi the throne by tins united voice 
of the mixed Roman and Gothic assembly at the castle 
of Ugenmm. 1 And the Panegyric on his father-in-law, 
which we shall presently review, in at oney the history of 
the movement, and the fullest and clearest exposition 
which .Sidonius has left of his views on the problems of 
the, tilin'. 

The hopes of Sidonius and his party were dashed for 
the moment by the fall of Avitus. Yet we can discover 
traces of one more effort to set up an imperial representa¬ 
tive of the united Roman and Gothic races in opposition 
to Majorian. The centre of the movement was hyena, 
and once more the Gallo-Romans had Gothic, and pos¬ 
sibly Burgundian, support. That Sidonius was deeply 
involved in the resistance to Majorian appears from the 
Panegyric on that Emperor, 3 in which, as he frankly con¬ 
fesses, the poet made a return for the clemency with 
which he had been treated by the conqueror. The traces of 
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the struggle are faint and few. But the Chronicles tell 
us of a peace concluded between Majorian and Thcodoric 
after a battle in which the Goths were defeated, 1 and wo 
learn from Sidonius that Lyons and the surrounding 
country suffered heavily by the exhaustion following on 
siege and pillage. The blow was a crushing one, and 
the good-nature of the conqueror to the party which had 
opposed him made the victory complete. 5 Henceforth 
Sidonius abandoned all dreams, of using the Goths in the 
interests of Gallo-Roman ambition. The accession of 


Euric, who was at once more rapacious and more in 
tolerant than his predecessor, clouded all hopes of coming 
to terms with the invaders, at least in the mind of a man 
like Sidonius. The attempt of the reckless prefect 
Arvandus to do so implied a severance of Gaul from the 


empire of Anthemius,® and a partition of the province 
between the Goths and Burgundians. Sidonius was, 
strange to say, the personal friend of Arvandus, and, 
although he was prefect of Rome, when Arvandus was 
tried for treason, he gave the traitor his official count**- 
nance and support. 4 This is undoubtedly a Hot on the 
character of Sidonius, and it is hard to account for his 
conduct, especially when we remember that Tonuntiun 
Eerreolus, a close friend of Sidonius, was the Icadim* 
prosecutor of the culprit. But the theory that tlm pm't 
was involved in the intrigues of Arvandus is justly 4i«- 
credited by those who know most of that obscure period, 
ihe later years of Sidonius were troubled by the repeated 
assaults of the Visigoths on the independence of Auvergne 


Idat. Chron., legati. .. veniunt 
ad Gallaecios nuntiantes Maioria- 
nnm et Theudoricum regem firmia- 
sima inter se pacis jura sanxisse, 
atis 3 m ^ U0( ^ am ce ^amme super- 
a See the description of the ban- 
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He was now bishop of the district, and had thrown upon 
him the double duty of defending both the liberty 
and the faith of his people. He suffered personally 
for his patriotism by imprisonment for a time in the 
fortress of Livia. And his last recorded utterance on 
political subjects 1 is the pathetic and powerful denuncia¬ 
tion of the weakness and treachery which abandoned 
Auvergne to the Visigoths. 

Yet in spite of the high official standing of Sidonius, 
and his experience of the great world, Ms letters tell us 
far less about the general course of government and the 
fortunes of the Empire than we should have expected. 
This is specially marked in those letters, otherwise very 
interesting, in which ho describes his second visit to 
Rome in 467. a As soon as it was known in Gaul that 
Anthemius had been raised to the throne of the West, 
the leaders determined to send a deputation to lay before 
the new Emperor the condition of the province, threatened 
by the qumt advance of the Burgundians, and more 
openly harassed and assailed by the. ambitious and in¬ 
tolerant kin}' of the Visigoths. The maladministration 
of the Roman officials had also reached a height which 
had become almost unendurable. Sidonius, one of the 
deputies, received an imperial summons to Rome, 8 a docu¬ 
ment which enabled him to command the facilities of the 
posting service on the groat roads and rivers on his 
journey. We see that that service,' 1 in spite of all the 
<1 inorganisation described in the Code, 5 was still uninter¬ 
rupted between Lyons ami Rome. There is not a hint 
in the letter of any trace of the effect of the invasions 
and troubles of the. time. Tin*, writer’s mind is occupied 
with mythological and historical reminiscences, or the 

1 /')>, vil 7 . 4 Ik i f>» ubi mm morom viawti 
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charm of stream and woodland. As ho shoots mi a swift 
barge down the Po, 1 he thinks of the sinters of Phaethon 
dropping tears of amber, or of the Tityrus of Virgil’s 
Eclogues. He is charmed with the concert of birds, 
whose sounds float to him from sedge and brake; but he 


seems never to have had thought of the legions who, 
sixty years before, mustered on those river banks under 
Stilicho to oppose the hordes of barbarism. When he 
comes to Eavenna, he can describe, with the vividness of 
wanton antithesis, 2 its bad water and endless canals, its 
trading monks, its burglars and sleepy magistrates, but 
there is not a word of Eavenna when it was the seat of 
empire and the shelter of the Emperor, not a word about 
the tragic death of the great statesman ami warrior, who 
fell a victim to the blind hatred of the races ami faiths 
which he wished to reconcile, and was lured to his doom 
from his asylum at the altar of Christ. 8 When Kidomus 
arrived at Eome, Anthemius was about to assume the 
consulship and the marriage of his daughter with 
Corner the German master of the army, was about to 
be ceiebrated. It was only twelve years since the city 
had been sacked by the Vandals and bothers. For four- 

AhL^wif 1 be<2n given ll P t0 {im and award,* 
Although the actual damage to public building* and 

monuments was hardly such as to Justify the reLaeh 

immortalised in the word “Vandalism," yet the loss m „i 
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